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POTEMKIN, THE CRIMEA, AND THE 


Ir would be a presumptuous enuncia- 
tion to define the just limits of national 
endurance of the wilful mis-govern- 
ment, the capricious weakness, or the 
injurious incapacity of a ruler. 

We may behold mankind, roused by 
intolerable oppression, or disgusted by 
blind bigotry, or indecent levity, until 
the wise and the virtuous assent to the 
determined resistance of the bold and 
the indignant ; but far be it from us to 
advocate revolutions as remedies for 
the ills of States; they are desperate 
resources, ever involving the danger of 
overturning the good with the evil, 
and, where popular passion swings 
threateningly in the balance, against 
justice and reason. 

A stranger to the manners, and 
ridiculing the prejudices of the people 
over whom he was called to rule, 
Peter III. ascended the throne, de- 
void of discernment and discretion, 
and persuaded, by deceitful flatterers, 
that the Russians were scarce worthy 
of his notice, and only capable of being 
made good fighting machines by the 
application of the tactics of Frederick 
the Great. 

His time, spent among bufioons 
and obscene ribaldry, deprived him of 
the respect of his subjects, as he lost 
that of his troops, by publicly deriding 
their evolutions ; and, to complete his 
imprudence, he thoroughly excited the 
enmity .of a spirited and intriguing 
wife, whom he had long estranged by 
his faithlessness and indifference. 

Catherine, while Grand Duchess, 
had resented this neglect by bestow- 
ing her affections on Stanislaus Augus- 
tus, Count Poniatowski, and after- 
wards on the aide-de-camp of Count 
Peter Schuvaloff, a general officer, 
who prided himself on being fol- 
lowed by the handsomest aide-de- 
camps, as also, on the partiality of 
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the Princess Kourakin, the 
beautiful woman of the Court. 

Gregory Orloff, a lieutenant of 
artillery, being placed upon the staff 
of the Count, soon received an indica- 
tion from the Princess how far he 
excelled the General in her admira- 
tion; of which the latter becoming 
aware, was so unmeasured in his 
threatenings to punish Orloff, that he 
ouly caused the publicity of the matter, 
which soon reached the ears of the 
Grand Duchess. Her curiosity be- 
came excited to see the victim of this 
disaster. Orloff was privately intro- 
duced, and at length, satisfied of his 

rudence and fidelity, she disclosed to 

1im her meditated design of hurling 
her husband from the throne. 

Catherine had an equally useful 
confidant in her dame d’honneur, the 
Princess Dashkoff, whe, being married 
to a man in no way worthy of her 
esteem, similarity of situation produced 
a mutual friendship between her and 
the Duchess. The dame d’honneur ex- 
tolled her mistress in every company, 
and industriously circulated a little 
manuscript, containing specious prin- 
ciples of legislation tor Russia, and 
dwelling on the great benefits that 
would arise from a convention of de- 
puties to deliberate with the Senate. 
Orloff worked indefatigably on the 
insulted army, being essentially aided 
by a young cornet, in whom he dis- 
coveredattributes suitable to his views, 
while Catherine carefully displayed an 
ostentatious attachment to Russian 
customs, which so strongly contrasted 
with the conduct of the Emperor. 

Tt was then that Peter took alarm 
at the public esteem which the Em- 
press was creating, and, though re- 
solving on her destruction, he hesitated 
at the mode, and the delay proved 
fatal to himself. He deliberated on 
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divorcing and imprisoning Catherine, 
ahd raising to the throne the Countess 
Woronzoff, a vain and silly woman, 
who boasted of her approaching eleva- 
tion to her.attendants : they betrayed 
their information to the dame @hon- 
neur, and Catherine was instantly made 
aware of her critical and dangerous 
position. 

But one alternative remained ; 
either she must submit to hopeless 
imprisonment, or inflict the same fate 
upon her husband, as the result of 
successful rebellion. Her eager par- 
tisans quickly made the selection, 
which they took care should be irre- 
vocable, Orloff having secured the 
Ismailoffsky Guards, to whose quar- 
ters the Empress proceeded at seven 
m the morning, on the 28th of June, 
1762, when two thousand soldiers en- 
thusiastically proclaimed her as their 
sovereign. 

Surrounded by the Guards and her 
devoted adherents, she was mechani- 
cally followed by a great number of 
the inhabitants of Petersourg to the 
Church of Casan, whither the Arch- 
bishop of Novgorod had been con- 
ducted, and was directed to place the 
Imperial crown upon her head. Count 
Panin alone, the guardian of the 
Grand Duke Paul, 
Peter and Catherine, nobly en- 
deavoured to moderate the views of 
the conspirators, and to have the 
Empress appointed regent during the 
minority of his youthful ward; but 
the matter was gone beyond recall, 
and, amidst unive sal acclamation, the 
Emperor was deposed, and Catherine 
solemnly declared Autocratrix of all 
the Russias. 

On being informed of the insurrec- 
tion, Peter fled precipitately to Ora- 
nienbaum, from whence he attempted 
to enter Cronstadt, but the sentinels 
of the harbour pointing their empty 
muskets at his barge, he drew timidly 
back, notwithstanding that the British 
sailors called to him from ship to ship 
to come among them, and that they 
would gladly receive and defend him. 

Pusillanimous in reverses, as he had 
been reckless in prosperity, he refused 
the proffered aid, and, returning to 
Oranienbaum, Count Munich exhorted 
him to assume for once the spirit of 
his grandsire, and-to head such of his 
Guards as would follow him, declaring 
that he himself would die by his side 
in one bold struggle for his crown and 
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for his life. ‘* No,” answered the 
spiritless monarch, “it cannot be 
done without shedding the blood of 
my brave Holsteinians, and I am not 
worth the sacrifice.” At noon, on the 
same day, his triumphant consort 
acted the part he so ingloriously de- 
clined ; and, dressed in the uniform of 
the Guards, she inspected her increas- 
ing army, riding through the ranks 
attended by the Princess Dashkoff, 
who was similarly attired. 

A young cornet, who had made 
himself particularly conspicuous in her 
service, perceiving that the Empress 
had no plume in her hat, immediately 
rode up to offer his own, when his 
horse becoming restive, on being 
drawn with apparent difficulty from 
the side of Catherine, she was afforded, 
for the first time, an opportunity of 
specially remarking the masculine, but 
graceful form, of Gregory Alexandro- 
vitch Potemkin. 

This remarkable man was born 
September 14th, 1739, on a small 
estate near Smolensko, the family, 
originally Polish, having been long 
settled and naturalised in Russia. 
Gregory Alexandrovitch received the 
rudiments of a very humble education 
at his paternal home, but being in- 
tended for the Church, he was sent to 
the University of Moscow, where he 
acquired that disposition towards 
theological controversy which he ever 
retained during his great political and 
military career. Learning, however, 
had not sufficient attraction for the im- 

atient temper of young Potemkin, 
fis waywardness rendering him in- 
capable of continued application. His 
instructors pronounced him more 
suited for the active pursuits of war 
than the grave aud solemn avocations 
of a minister of the Gospel; and his 
father, considering that the situation 
of an officer may lead to fortune in a 

military state, consented to his follow- 
ing his warlike propensities, when he 
set out for Petersburg so strongly re- 
commended, that he soon obtained a 
cornetcy in the Horse Guards. 

Here he became acquainted with 
Orloff, who, appreciating his ardour 
and ability, engaged him in his great 
design, and Potemkin was among the 
foremost followers of the Empress, 
when, with a drawn sword in her 
hand, and an oaken branch round her 
brows, she led the excited troops to 
Peterhoff. 
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The next day he went with Gregory 
Orloff to Oranienbaum, from whence 
the Emperor was prevailed on to ac- 
company them to Peterhoff, where he 
wrote and signed his abdication, as 
dictated to him by Count Panin, after 
which he was consigned to a dungeon 
on the 10th of July, and his death 
announced on the 17th of the same 
month. 

On the demise of Peter, Catherine 
proceeded to reward her principal sup- 
porters. Gregory Orloff was appointed 
a Lieutenant-General, and a Knight 
of St. Alexander Newski; Potemkin 
was raised to a colonelcy, with a pen- 
sion of two thousand roubles, and sent 
ona confidential mission to Sweden, to 
inform Count Ostermann, the Ambas- 
sador, of the sudden revolution. She 
now also affected moderation and gene- 
rosity ; Count Panin filled the post of 
Grand Chancellor, Munich was freely 
pardoned, and even the Countess Wo- 
ronzoff was liberally portioned and 
given in marriage to M. Paulowski, 
and the Empress was especially de- 
sirous of leisure to attend to affairs of 
internal improvements, but the famous 
‘Seven Years’ War” was at this time 
progressing with every variety of suc- 
cess. She, therefore, determined, as 
her views were otherwise directed, to 
conclude hostilities, and enter into a 
treaty of alliance on the first favour- 
able opportunity, with Austria and 
Prussia. 

In furtherance of her ulterior de- 
signs, she despatched a body of troops 
into Poland in 1764, to overawe the 
election of a King, by which she se- 
cured the nomination of the Count 
Poniatowski, in whom she hoped to 
find a pliant and grateful agent when 
her plans should be sufficiently ma- 
tured. 

Potemkin’s mission to Sweden de- 
layed the prosecution of his secret de- 
termination; the aspirations of his 
soul were breathed to the hope of one 
day becoming the favourite of the 
Empress, and his was one of those 
natures whose eagerness is certain to 
be spurred the more by difficulty or 
opposition. 

mmediately on his return, he com- 
menced the first steps of his scheme, 
and was assiduous in paying court to 
those who enjoyed the greatest access 
to the sovereign. Catherine, delighted 
to relax from the cares of state in the 
society of a few individuals, and her 
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natural cheerfulness rendering all at 
their ease who were admitted to those 
private parties, wit, talent, and polite- 
ness alone constituted any title to dis- 
tinction. It was the patronage of the 
persons so favoured that Potemkin 
earnestly coveted as the fairest road 
to success, and he did not apply him- 
self in vain to the task of gaining their 
confidence and interest. 

Artful, insinuating, and possessing 
an amazing power of impressing the 
beholder with the reality of the cha- 
racter he wished to assume, he ren- 
dered himself extremely popular by 
his agreeability, at the same time that 
he continued to appear unconscious 
of his advantages, aud, while he flat- 
tered the pride or weakness of the 
courtiers, filled them with an idea of 
his unaspiring amiability. 

Conceiving him suited to amuse the 
leisure of their royal mistress, they 
particularly mentioned him to one not 
unmindful of his name and services, 
and the result was an invitation to the 
soirées of the Empress. 

The vivacity and brilliant qualities 
of Potemkin, were enhanced in the 
eyes of his sovereign by the perfect 
figure with which nature had endowed 
him, and he fancied he could detect 
symptoms of incipient favour, though 
he felt that his visions were far indeed 
from realisation, for the influence of 
Orloff was at this time apparently too 
strong to be shaken by a recent par- 
tiality. But the disposition of Potem- 
kin was not one to yield to any dis- 
couragement, and if he politicly dis- 
sembled, he never for an instant lost 
sight of his project, but returned to it 
with unabated ardour, when any con- 
descension of the Empress inflamed 
his courage anew. 

Rendered confident by one of those 
instances, he aroused the jealousy of 
Orloff, who, being excited to revenge, 
a violent collision took place between 
them, in which Potemkin lost the sight 
of one of his eyes, without, however, 
disfiguring its appearance. This cir- 
cumstance, which he at first imagined 
would be so prejudicial, proved favour- 
able to him, for Catherine considered 
him the victim of his unhappy passion, 
and the levity of Orloff increasing 
daily, she continued to bestow marks 
of approbation on her aspiring lover, 
until he was emboldened to unreserv- 
edly declare his hopes, when, far 
from suffering for his presumption, he 
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was created a Major-General, with 
the title of “‘ Excellency.” 

But these rivalries did not with- 
draw the attention of Catherine from 
the interests of her empire, and find- 
ing Stanislaus Augustus unwilling to 
subserve her views, she immediately 
turned to other means to initiate 
movements which she had deeply re- 
volved, and the termination of the 
Seven Years’ War, by the peace of 1768, 
adding to her resources, the army en- 
gaged in that celebrated contest, she 
destined it, with the guilty conni- 
vance of Joseph II. and Frederick the 
Great, for the invasion of Poland, 
which resulted in the first famous par- 
tition, by which the limits of that 
country were so severely curtailed for 
the mutual benefit of the royal con- 
spirators. 

The religious dissensions of the Poles, 
however, did more to forward the 
views of their treacherous neighbours 
than the valour and fortune of Suwar- 
row; and Russian interference, art- 
fully designed to inflame the animosity 
of the disputants, took fall advantage 
of their consequent weakness, uutil 
the ‘ Confederacy of the Bar” formed 
for the purpose of expelling, with 
the invaders, all protesters against the 
religion of Rome, was followed by the 
memorable manifesto of Prince Martin 
Lubormirki, inviting the Polish nation 
to a combined exertion, and assuring 
them of the aid of the Sultan, with 
whom he pretended to have concluded 
a treaty of alliance. It was this mani- 
festo that suddenly afforded the excuse 
so much desired by Russia, for a rup- 
ture with the Ottoman empire, and an 
army was quickly concentrated under 
Marshal Romanzoff, in the south. 

Nor did the energy of Catherine 
neglect the improvement of her fleet, 
which even the gigantic efforts of Peter 
I. could not leave in a state worthy 
of an immense and rising empire. And 
it now needed her particular atten- 
tion, for though the Russian navy had 
retained so much of the impetus given 
by its great founder, that in 1741 it 
consisted of twenty-three ships of the 
line, nine frigates, seven praames, and 
eighty gallies, yet, from want of proper 
attention, in concurrence with the 
effect of the fresh water of the Neva 
on the timber of the vessels, it had 
retrograded, in 1757, to twenty-one 
ships of the line, six frigates, and two 
praames. From that year, to the ac- 
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cession of Catherine, it had suffered 
from continued negligence, and its 
reconstruction required the aid of ex- 
perienced and practical directors. 
British officers were, at the solicitation 
of the Empress, specially permitted to 
instruct her unskilful seamen, and re- 
organise her navy. But so great was 
the peculation of the Russian contrac- 
tors in building the vessels, that Ad- 
miral Sir Charles Knowles told her 
Majesty, “‘ that the expense and waste 
was such, that if her whole empire 
was made of wood the people at the 
yards would find means to consume it 
all, and ruin her exchequer,’ adding, 
“that he would engage to fetch all 
the materials for ship building from 
Russia, pay the duty upon them, and 
deliver her from England, ships com- 
pletely equipped, at much less cost 
than they stood her in her own dock- 
yards.” 

The galley fleet, however, so suited 
to the shoals and inlets of the Baltic, 
and which had been made such use of 
by Peter I. in his war with Sweden, 
and by his daughter Elizabeth on a 
similar occasion, seemed to be better 
appreciated by the northern sailors, 
for the English officers found it to 
number ninety, though they mis- 
takenly attached so little importance 
to those useful vessels. 

Marshal Romanzoff received orders 
to penetrate into Moldavia in 1769, 
which happened at the time to suit 
exactly the views of Potemkin, for 
notwithstanding the favours he had 
received, he saw the difficulty of as 
yet completely overturning his rival, 
and he resolved on a period of ab- 
sence, that the Empress might con- 
trast his devotion with the imperious 
imprudence of Orloff. He therefore 
solicited permission to join the army 
of the south, and was complimented 
by her Majesty's autograph to the 
Commander-iu-Chief, who could not 
therefore avoid receiving him well, 
though he never gave him his confi- 
dence, nor employed him on any im- 

ortant service. Nevertheless, Potem- 
sia eagerly sought every opportunity 
fur distinction, and made himself so 
conspicuous at the passage of the 
Danube in 1770, that the Marshal, 
aware of what was likely to please the 
Empress, mentioned him particularly 
in his despatch. Pleased with an ex- 
cuse to exalt one whose absence she 
regretted, Catherine promoted Po- 
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temkin to be a Lieutenant-General, 
while she graciously distinguished 
Romanzoff by the surname of “ Za- 
dounoiskoi,” for his brilliant achieve- 
ment. 

Almost at the same time she re- 
ceived the more welcome intelligence 
that her fleet (which, in an incredibly 
brief period, had been rendered efli- 
cient by English superintendence), was 
victorious ‘under the command of 
Alexey Orloff, over that of the Turks, 
which it encountered off the small 
town of ‘Tchesmé, situated nearly op- 
posite Scio, and forty miles west of 
Smyrna, After this exploit, for which 
the valour and seamanship of the Rus- 
sian Admiral would not alone have 
sufficed, he retired to Pisa for the 
rept iirs of his fleet, and there he per- 
for oat a service for his mistress, more 
congenial to his nature, and of no less 
importance to her guilty apprehensions 
than the victory of Tchesmeé. 

By one of those coincidences, that 
nigh t furnish an argument for fatality 
wu young Russian lady, with an elderly 
attendant, appeared at Leghorn while 
the Russian fleet was still being re- 
fitted at Pisa, and though she seemed 
to prefer retirement, yet her personal 
attractions, the sweetness of her man- 
ners, blended with an undefinable air 
of dignity, almost amounting to a con- 
sciousness of superiority, made the 
young stranger an object of general 
attention and respect. So much court 
was at length paid to her that she con- 
sidered herself bound to disclose her 
claim to distinction, while she con- 
ceived her protection secure in the 
asylum she had chosen, and in an evil 


hour she confirmed the. suspicions of 


her most intimate friends, that she was 
the daughter of the private marriage 
of the Empress Elizabeth. This ad- 
mission, circulating with the usual 
celerity, increased the deference and 
interest with which she was regarded, 
and her superior claims to the throne 
of Russia being generally discussed, 
the report speedily came to the know- 
ledge of Catherine, and her extreme 
uneasiness was immediately excited. 
Soon after Count Alexey Orloffarrived 
from Pisa to pay his homage to the 
Princess Tarrakanoff, and, seeming to 
be struck with the tenderest devotion, 
he appeared with her everywhere in 
public, as if only seeking to be the 
most favoured of her numerous ad- 
mirers. At length he avowed his 
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passion, modestly insinuating that he 
could only seek the honour he aspired 
to, as he had the fleet under his com- 
mand, which should be the means of 
restoring her to her birthright. Daz- 
zled with the glittering prospeet, she 
listened to the voice of the tempter, 
the nuptials were performed with the 
gre atest magnificence, and many a 
noble and devoted heart beat with dis- 
appointment and regret, as the con- 
fiding wife was conveyed with im- 
posing splendour to the ship of her 
husband, only to find herself irrevo- 
cably in the hands of the barbarous 
emissary of Catherine. Her base 
betrayer instantly revealed the ex- 
tent cf his dupiicity; he reviled 
her as an impostor, submitted her 
to the greatest indignities, and, com- 
pleting his treachery by compres- 
sing her delicate hands in m: anacles, 
which he had the ingenious cruclty to 
prepare, he quitted the ship, which at 
once sailed for Russia with its prize. 
After a miserable voyage she arrived 
at Cronstadt, where a covered barge 
was prepared for the beautiful captive, 
in which she was conveyed to the for- 
tress of Petersburg, and, being im- 
mured in a dungeon, the rising ‘of the 
Neva slowly engulphed the unfortunate 
grand-daughter of Peter I. 

After such a display of merit, 
Alexey Orloff was received with the 
highest proofs of the favour of his 
sovereign, but his presumptuous folly 
deservedly involving him in the de- 
clining fortune of ” Gregory, it at 
length became apparent that Potem- 
kin had rightly judged when he pre- 
dicted that the Orloffs would cause 
their own downfall, and he, therefore, 
heard without surprise, that the Em- 
press had determined to free herself 
from a yoke, which love, even if it 
still existed, could scarce render tole- 
rable. 

Upon the receipt of intelligence so 
essential to his grand design, Potem- 
kin urged specious excuses for speedily 
returning to Court, and the Marshal 
having little objection to part with 
him, he was selected as the bearer of 
the account of the first great exploit 
of Suwarrow in the south, who, after 
subduing the Poles, had been pressed 
to hasten the junction of his veteran 
corps with the Wallachian army, and 
had signalised his arrival by investing 
and storming Turtukai. 

And now, in reality, commenced 
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that contest which then threw its dark 
shadow before it, and succeeding 
events have made Europe sensible of 
its portentous meaning. The Russian 
at last grappled with the Turk; the 
hidden mystery which steadily ap- 
proximated them, was about to com- 
mence its development, and, though 
there have been intervals in the deadly 
struggle, yet has it ever been laid 
aside but to be resumed on the 
slightest excuse, until the bystanders, 
in the endeavour to part the com- 
batants, have been dragged into the 
melée, with consequences to the world 
but too deeply calculated to make the 
philosopher ponder and the statesman 
tremble. 

Potemkin arrived with his import- 
ant despatches, and was honoured by 
a reception that might have gratified 
his vanity, had not an unexpected 
obstacle to his impetuous ambition 
filled his heart with grief and indigna- 
tion. He was mortified to find that 
her Majesty’s domestic alterations had 
been accelerated beyond his wish, she 
having ingenuously confessed to Count 
Peter Panin, how thoroughly distaste- 
ful the haughtiness and indiscretion of 
the Orloffs had rendered them to her. 
The Grand Chancellor had taken the 
case into his immediate consideration, 
and Vassiltschikoff, a young and hand- 
some Lieutenant in the Guards, was 
installed in the place of the dis- 
graced favourite, who, after a vain 
expostulation, set out on a prolonged 
tour through Europe. 

Potemkin soon decided on his 
course, and, as a first move, he con- 
tinued for a time constant in his at- 
tendance at Court. On a sudden, he 
appeared rarely, and then with de- 
jected countenance, as though his 
mind was oppressed with sorrow, and 
regardless of all around him. When 
he judged he had acted his part up to 
that point of disconsolate grief capa- 
ble of moving his Sovereign, he with- 
drew altogether, and shutting himself 
up, declared his intention of retiring 
for ever to a monastery. And, how- 
ever strange it may seem, such a 
course might have been adopted by 
Potemkin, for often amidst his greatest 
projects, and surrounded by luxury 
and riches in after times, he would, 
as if in disgust of the world, abruptly 
talk of seeking the peace and solitude 
of the cloisters. e truth was, every 
object of desire became a bauble that 
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yielded to his vehemence, and the 
pinnacle of fortune would have been 
wearisome but for the sole attraction 
of requiring some continued dexterity 
to keep it. 

Though surprised at the seclusion of 
one whom she imagined she had mag- 
nificently rewarded, the Empress 
learnt with secret satisfaction, “ that 
an unfortunate and violent passion 
had reduced him to misery, and that 
in his sad situation, he deemed it 
prudent to fly the object that caused 
his torment, since its sight could but 
ageravate his sufferings, which were 
already intolerable.” This speech being 
reported to the Empress—‘tI can- 
not comprehend,” said Catherine to 
her confidants, ‘‘what can have re- 
duced him to such despair, since I 
never declared against him. I fancied, 
on the contrary, that the affability of 
my reception must have given him to 
understand that his homage was not 
displeasing.” 

Her admission was as {faithfully 
carried back to Potemkin by those 
friends who thought they discerned 
his prospective fortunes, and they took 
care to stimulate him by hinting that 
the favour enjoyed by Vassiltschikoff 
had been little more than ephemeral. 
The would-be monk saw his advan- 
tage, and his inward satisfaction was 
not lessened by an approval of the 
correctness of his judgment. Well 
aware, however, that in such cases, 
the first indication of success is a very 
unsafe point to assume a victory, he 
adhered with apparent firmness to his 
resolution, entering the Monastery of 
St. Alexander Newski, onthe banks of 
the Neva. The thanks of devotees 
were returned to heaven for this pious 
forsaking of a vain world, but cautious 
people, though startled at so decided 
a turn, ‘suspended their opinions, while 
the sensation created at the Court 
and in the city was immense. 

The Empress was particularly dis- 
tressed; she was but a woman, and 
women generally feel for the unhappi- 
ness they fancy they create. The 
actor was not ignorant of this, and he 
calculated upon it. 

Catherine thought herself called on 
to rescue him from this state ; she 
feared delay would strengthen his de- 
termination, and became such a prey 
to uneasiness that the Countess Bruce 
was secretly sent to Potemkin’s retreat 
with positive orders to see him, com- 
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fort him, and, without altogether com- 
mitting her mistress, to entice him 
back to her feet. 

The interview was interesting to 
both. One was charged with a delicate 
mission, which must be successfully 
fulfilled, while she feared she might 
betray the extent of the royal incli- 
nations, and be unable to manage it 
exactly as directed ; the other felt the 
matter had come to that point beyond 
which it would be unwise to hold out, 
and was desirous of exhibiting the 
judicious degree of difficulty in re- 
ceiving such a mission. 

The negociation was adroitly 
naged on both sides, but the monk 
eventually proved too many for the 
fair ambassadress. When she con- 
trasted his gloomy choice with the 
brilliant lot he might expect in life, he 
sighed, as he looked round, with well 
displayed regret on the bare walls of 
his cell, to which * he had made up his 
mind for life.” She became alarmed, 
and confessed (indeed he needed her 
not to do so), that she had come by 
command of the Empress, when he 
intimated that another hour would 
have been too late, as he would have 
been deprived of his luxuriant hair. 

The Countess, alluding to the dis- 
tress of their sovereign, heard that, 
‘* however valueless all earthly objects 
had become in his eyes now that he 
had resigned them, his blighted heart 
should ever linger near the bright 
being that had first inspired it.” 

The ambassadress grew more 
alarmed for her mission, and urged 
him to return; but Potemkin could 
find “little inducement in the pre- 
sence of a hated rival.” Perceiving 
what the obstacles were reduced to, 
the Countess departed for further in- 
structions, and returning to the mo- 
nastery, with full assurances on the 
point required, the cowl was joyfully 
thrown off, the cell was deserted, and 
the lay brother flew to the arms of the 
Empress, while Vassiltschikoff, gra- 
tified with presents, and dignified with 
rank, was far on his way to Moscow. 

During this time the successes of 
Romauzoff and Suwarrow had com- 
pelled the Porte to sue for peace, 
which it obtained, as has ever since 
been its fate, after injurious conces- 
sions; and “ The Treaty of Kutschuk 
Kinairdji,” in 1774, gave to Russia 
the city and extensive territory of 
Azove, which acquisition would have 


ma- 
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been imperfect, however, had not the 
treaty secured to the aggressor the 
fortress of Kertsch, from the short- 
sighted and indolent Turks. Kinburn, 
situated on the estuary of the Daleper, 
was blindly conceded at the same 
time, which place became afterwards 
so terribly famous for the sanguinary 
struggle it occasioned, when the Otto- 
mans perceived their fatal but irre- 
trievable error. 

Catherine could now felicitate her- 
self on having materially increased 
her European importance, while she 
anticipated with satisfaction the future 
assistance and counsel of a favourite, 
the powers of whose mind, she quickly 
perceived, were fully equal to his per- 
sonal attributes; and the judgment 
of Catherine was rarely at fault, even 
where her heart might be supposed to 
mislead her; but she was totally 
unable to comprehend the sagacity 
and deptb of Potemkin in his manage- 
ment of herself. He, on the other 
hand, was justly apprehensive that the 
affections of his sovereign might not 
remain unchangeable, and from the 
first moment of his triumph he formed 
the bold design of subduing her un- 
derstanding to his own, and to create 
for himself an irresistible ascendency 
over her will that should outlive the 
caprices of passion. 

The attempt, worthy of himself, re- 
quired the perfection of artful address, 
and how he succeeded in this difficult 
and delicate undertaking is hence- 
forward the record of his life. He 
wisely determined to prolong his sole 
occupation of her heart to that point 
when his influence should be complete, 
and then to mancuvre himself into 
such a position that he could never be 
said to have lost her attachment. 

Equal to loftier conceptions, he was 
as ready to descend to little artifices 
in the pursuit of any object, and 
aware that constant adoration may 
become wearisome, he studied to in- 
crease an interest by a variety of 
manner towards his mistress. At one 
time his attentions would be assiduous, 
at another he would relapse into 
gloomy melancholy almost bordering 
on the morose, scarcely even replying 
to the inquiries of the Empress. Out 
of such a fit he could only be brought 
by a new dignity or a splendid gift, 
at which times he took occasion to 
impress upon Catherine that her glory 
was involved in elevating and distin- 
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guishing the object she deemed worthy 
of her particular regard. He was the 
first imperial favourite that enjoyed a 
settled pension, for on the first morn- 
ing of every month he found twelve 
thousand roubles on histoilette table— 
a sum entirely independent of the un- 
bounded expenses of his establish- 
ment, one hundred thousand roubles 
being annually set down for his table 
alone. In addition to this, he received 
all his wines from the royal cellars, 
and the equipages and _ livery 
servants were always at his disposal, 
yet was he never out of debts, 
which, when they became too op- 
pressive, were kindly relieved by the 
Empress. 

Potemkin had been successively 
honoured with most of the Russian 
orders, and foreign nations had vied 
with each other in decorating him 
with badges of knighthood; Cathe- 
rine, however, resolved to elevate her 
favourite in a more ostensible manner, 
but never having conferred the rank 
of Prince on her own authority, she 
wrote to Count Galitzin, her Austrian 
Ambassador, pointing out to him the 
most suitable method to make known 
her request to Joseph IL., in whom, 
as the descendant of the western Em- 
perors, the sacred prerogative of con- 
ferring that dignity was supposed to 
be invested. Joseph graciously re- 
plied, that “though he had lately 
refused a similar entreaty from his 
own mother on behalf of two eminent 
individuals, yet so anxious was he to 
take a conspicuous occasion of dis- 
playing his friendship for Catherine 
he would grant the diploma, and with 
the greater readiness that it was to 
be conferred on one so eminent and 
so well entitled as Prince Potem- 
kin.” 

This was the strange period, after 
two short years, that Potemkin, secure 
of the affections of the Empress, who 
now confided in and loved him unre- 
servedly, chose for the master-stroke 
of his wily policy, of ceasing to be 
the lover, while he continued the 
confidant and all but the ruler of his 
sovereign. Too wise not to appreciate 
the difficulties and dangers of his de- 
sign, he yet resolved to anticipate 
what might some day happen under 
different circumstances, and, while his 
heart seemed more than ever absorbed 
in his attachment, his illnesses became 
gradually more frequent and distress. 
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ing, until he sighed over his failing 
health, and Catherine wept with affec- 
tionate interest. 

At this juncture, intelligence arrived 
from Suwarrow, that he had finally 
suppressed the rebellion of the Cossack 
chief Yemelyan Pugachef, and the 
Empress was humbly petitioned to 
visit her faithful city of Moscow, and to 
give éclat to the success of her General. 
She would have considerately excused 
her favourite fiom the fatigue of 
travelling, but the devotion of Potem- 
kin would not suffer him to remain, 
and he set out with her as a pleasure 
which he could not deny himself. On 
the road his infirmities judiciously 
increased, and though he was not to be 
torn from the side of a gracious mis- 
tress, he took care, during their stay 
at Moscow, to make her apprehensive 
that she was nursing an invalid, 
with an almost certain prospect of 
lengthened debility. 

On the return to Petersburg, while 
he showed no symptoms of recovery, 
he turned his eyes upon his secretary, 
Zavadowsky, who had lately been en- 
gaged to assist him in writing the 
private correspondence of the Empress. 

This young man was the son of a 
minister of the Ukraine, and comely 
enough to answer the purpose of 
Potemkin, whose penetration had 
accurately observed, and found him 
sufficiently devoid of energy or ability 
to constitute him avery fit instrument 
in the hands of another, while he 
never would be likely to act in- 
dependently, or to possess the power, 
if he had the inchnation, to inter- 
fere with the influence of «a supe- 
rior mind. Having satisfied himself 
on this point, he withdrew durivg the 
time her Majesty devoted to dictating 
her correspondence, until he perceived, 
with inward satisfaction, her dawning 
partiality for the secretary. 

Zavadowski presented a striking 
contrast to an invalid, uniting vigo- 
rous and blooming health, with an 
unaffected simplicity and diffidence, 
that was not without the charm of 
novelty in the eyes of Catherine ; 
samanttiieed. sne shrank from the idea 
of any step which might afflict Potem- 
kin, whom she had learned to respect 
and even obey, and she therefore 
secretly longed that he might freely 
consent to what must appear an uvim- 
portant choice, while he should retain, 
as ever, her confidence and favour. 
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No sooner had the subtle designer 
probed the exact sentiments, which he 
hoped would be inspired, than he en- 
treated permission for a short absence, 
after which he would joyfully return 
to the feet of the Empress. He took 
the same occasion to insinuate his 
knowledge of her partiality, and ap- 
peared so overwhelmed with sorrow, 
that Catherine thought she should 
never have been able to comfort him 
under his misfortunes, and showered 
gifts and places upon him, among the 
latter of which was the rich govern- 
ment of Novgorod. 

But the Empress was far from un- 
mindful of him during his absence, 
and greeted his re-appearance by pre- 
senting him with the Palace of Anitch- 
koff, which she had purposely khought 
for him. Potemkin merely remarked, 
on receiving the splendid gift, that 
‘*the furniture was unsuited for the 
building,” when he was immediately 
given eighty thousand roubles to re- 
place it according to his taste. He 
took the money, but never bestowed 
another thought on the furniture, for 
he fixed his residence at “'The Her- 
mitage,” which communicated with 
the palace by a covered gallery, en- 
ubling him to wait upon the Empress 
without the observation of the public. 

She now confessed to him that she 
grew daily more tired of her present 
favourite, when he at once undertook 
the management of « business that 
might be unpleasant to the Empress, 
and installed Major Zoritch, of the 
hussars, dismissiug the humble Zava- 
dowski, without permitting her Ma- 
jesty to suffer any annoyance from the 
affair. Catherine was so pleased with 
his delicate tact that she presented 
him with one hundred thousand 
roubles, and the major handing him 
the same sum, this gratuity ever after 
remained the fixed perquisite of Po- 
temkin, which he rigorously exacted 
from the successors of Zoritch, on 
pain of his displeasure—a consequence 
they dared not brave. Indeed, so 
avaricious was he that, though his nu- 
merous appointments and frequent 
donations trom the Empress raised his 
fortune above that of many sovereign 
princes, he always contrived to convert 
such gifts into annual dues, so that 
when the Empress, being slightly 
offended, sent him, on oue of those 
occasions, only a toothpick-case set 
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with diamonds, and worth. thirty 
thousand roubles, instead of the cus- 
tomary one hundred thousand, he 
broke out into such vehement up- 
braidings that, to mend the matter, 
she was compelled to give him the 
latter sum in addition to the trinket, 
and her Majesty’s anger cost her 
thirty thousand roubles. 

But this singular man, at the same 
time, exhibited an elevation and com- 
pass of mind that proved him born for 
distinction, and shewed of what great 
things he was capable when he at- 
tained a sphere of sufficient pre- 
eminence. Many fair projects were 
marred, it is true, by his inexplicable 
aud irreconciliable whims, but from 
that very contrariety, his darker cha- 
racter of arrogance, indolence, and 
prodigality, could be at times com- 
pletely hidden by the ability, energy, 
and enterprise which always rose, and 
proved equal to the occasion, when 
anything grand was to be accom- 
plished. In his new career of state 
affairs he was about to raise his 
country to a proud position in Europe, 
and finally to leave her a lasting me- 
morial of how dear her aggrandise- 
ment was to his heart, aud how inse- 
a her glory was identified with 
Lis. 

The army, the navy, and the court 
were now submitted to his authority. 
He appointed and dismissed generals, 
ministers, and even favourites, so that 
when Zoritch ceased to fascinate, the 
Empress took no steps without con- 
sulting Potemkin, who again under- 
took that the matter should be ar- 
ranged without her condescending to 
interfere, and the major of hussars, 
having received a liberal provision, 
and a peremptory order for a distant 
command, the vain and pompous 
Gortscbakoff replaced him, after his 
benefactor had been pleased to receive 
one hundred thousand roubles. 

The fate of this favourite, however, 
shows Potemkin, with his great qua- 
lities, capable of mean artifice and 
revenge, for of all those who refused 
to bow before his despotism, he hated 
none so much as his old commander, 
Romanzoff, whose glory he envied, 
while he bitterly, remembered the 
slights he conceived he experienced 
during his first campaign. Countess 
Bruce, sister of the Marshal, was 
ignobly involved in this dislike, and 
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he wished to find a sufficient accusa- 
tion to destroy her influence with the 
Empress. Her imprudence afforded 
him more than he had hoped, for 
betraying her partiality for Gorts- 
chakoff, Potemkin arranged a meeting 
between them, and the Empress (as 
had been previously provided for) 
surprising the lovers, Gorischakoff 
was instantly ordered to travel, and 
the Countess sent to weep and repent 
at Moscow. 

But though Potemkin thus unwor- 
thily descended, he could inspire the 
Empress with the grand project which 
he had long meditated of expelling the 
Turks finally from Europe. Nor was 
the gigantic idea, at that period, 
either chimerical or improbable, for 
the ignorance, supineness, and impro- 
vidence of the Ottoman Government 
might well warrant the presumption 
that, if the resources and strength of 
Russia were ably applied and well 
directed, success would crown the at- 
tempt. There were, however, two 
preliminary steps requisite for the 
accomplishment of such an enters-rise 
—the connivance of the German Em- 
peror, and the seizure of the Crimean 
peninsula. 

To obtain the first, Catherine, at 
the dictation of Potemkin, wrote to 
request Joseph IJ. to meet her at a 
conference, which took place at Mo- 
hilef, on the 30th of May, 1780. 
There the two Christian Monarchs 
agreed to overwhelm the Turks in 
concert, and, hurling them into Asia, 
to piously divide the spoils; but the 
impatience of the Empress and her 
adviser was unwillingly restrained by 
their ally, who convinced them, by the 
soundness of his reasoning, as to the 
wisdom of delay. Catherine then 
invited the Emperor to visit Russia, 
and, proceeding to Petersburg, they 
there formally signed the treaty for 
their future operations. 

The sojourn of this distinguished 
guest, had, for various reasons, occupied 
much of the time and attention of Po- 
temkin, and it was not until after his 
departure, that he discovered that the 
apartments destined for the favourite 
were occupied by one of the royal 
Chevalier Guard. Potemkin, who 
held almost every distinction, was the 
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commander of this Guard, which con- 
sisted of sixty tall, handsome, and 
chosen men, all officers, and holding 
the rank of captain in the army, and 
his rage was therefore the more un- 
bounded at the presumption of Lans- 
koi, in accepting such a post without 
his knowledge. The apologies and 
excuses of the delinquent were of no 
avail,until, by the advice of his friends, 
Lanskoi entreated his superior ofli- 
cer to accept double the usual gratuity, 
and, at the price of two hundred thou- 
sand roubles, Potemkin consented to 
leave the affections of his Sovereign 
undisturbed. 

But the second and most important 
preparation was the annexation of the 
Crimea, aud, therefore, the populating 
of the districts ceded by the Porte to 
Russia in 1774, had been made a 
pretext for many infiactions of the 
treaty, cities having been founded or 
rebuilt, such as Ekatharinoslof, the 
seaport of Cherson and Maninpol. 
These places were gradually fortified 
and supplied with munitions and im- 
plements of war, and Armenians, 
Greeks, and Jews were invited to 
emigrate to them from the Crimea, 
than which no corner of the earth has 
ever been peopled by so many dif- 
ferent races, 

It would not suit our limits to de- 
tail the history of this classic and now 
celebrated peninsula, but it may not 
be unattended with interest to briefly 
mention that its earliest inhabitants, 
known to history, were the Cim- 
merians, or Cimbrians, a powerful 
branch of the Thracians, and not to be 
confounded with the *‘ Cimmerii” of 
Homer, whom he places in subterra- 
nean habitations near the Sybils Tem- 
ple in Campania. 

The Scythians, driven northwards 
from Persia, by Ninus, King of Assy- 
ria, invaded the Cimmerians, who, 
being forced to resign the plain to 
their enemies, retired to the mountains 
where they maintained themselves 
under the name of “ Taurians,’* 
which originated the appellation by 
which the peninsula was known to 
antiquity. Subsequently, the invasion 
of Darius gave rise to the settling of 
colonists on the extremities of Taurica, 
for the Persian navy being supplied 
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by the people of Asia Minor, they 
had an opportunity of examining the 
coast, the sheltering havens of which 
seemed so inviting, that they formed 
the design of establishing themselves 
on the most advantageous positions, 
and a colony of Heracleans from 
Bithynia soon landed on the Lesser 
Chersonesus, which has ever after 
borne their name. The Sarmates, or 
Syro-Medians,* came from the Kast 
to the shores of Azove, about the 
mouth of the Don, and adventurers 
from the west speedily following, the 
Delians settled on the site of the mo- 
dern Cherson, where the Greek com- 
merce rapidly flourished, and in the 
fifth century before the Christian era, 
the “Archw-Anaktides,” or Mytile- 
nians, founded a state, with Pontica- 
peum for its capital, the throne ot 
which, in forty years after, was as- 
cended by Spartacus. About one 
hundred years subsequently the Sar- 
matians made war upon the Scythians, 
overwhelming them, and expelling 
them northwards, many of whom 
however remained in that part of 
{urope near to which their conquerors 
were afterwards to be driven. 


The Taurians, on this release, 


gradually extending themselves over 
the peninsula, at Jength so harassed 
the Kingdom of Bosphorus, that it 
was forced to sue for the protection 
of the great Mithridates, to whom 
Parisades II. was compelled to relin- 


quish his throne. The King of the 
Luxine soon overcame the Taurians, 
possessing himself of the entire Cher- 
sonesus, and, for security against the 
Scythians, he caused two tribes of the 
Sarmatians to emigrate northwards, 
who, thus settling near the territories 
of their former enemies, have left a 
name to the fertile plains of Poland, 
und upper Hungary. 

Sixteen years after the Roman arms 
first appeared in the Tauric peninsula, 
and Mithridates, besieged in his own 
capital, succumbed to the victorious 
‘Triumvir, who, feeling the difficulty 
of effectually defending this country, 
ceded the nominal sovereignty to 
Pharnaces, the rebel son of the fallen 
king, excepting only Phanagoria, 
which he constituted a republic, as a 
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reward for its infidelity to its legiti- 
mate sovereign. 

In the first century of our era, the 
Alani, a fierce people from near the 
source of the Udon, which falls into 
the Caspian, subjected the Bosphorian 
State to the humiliation of tribute, 
and, succeeding in completely exter- 
minating the Taurians, their domina- 
tion lasted until the Goths, in 251, 
broke over the peninsula, possessed 
themselves of Ponticapeum, and an- 
nihilated the Alani. The Goths, in 
their turn, were overwhelmed by the 
sweeping progress of the Huns, and, 
towards the close of the fourth cen- 
tury, the monarchy of the Cimmerian 
Bosphorus finally terminated. 

After the disappearance of the 
Huns, a tribe of Sarmatians, who had 
remained on the north of the Isthmus 
of Caucasus, and who were known by 
the Sclavonian term Khazares (which 
has the same signification as the Greek 
word “ metanastes,” or emigrant, which 
was applied to their kinsmen esta- 
blished beyond the Danube), began 
rapidly to extend themselves, ani, sub- 
jugating the district from the roads of 
Cafla to the Don, penetrated the Cher- 
sonesus, from thence they extended 
their conquests westwards to Dacia, 
while they carried their predatory 
ravages towards the north to the Scla- 
vonic city of Kief. But the latter, 
wearied by the oppression, claimed 
the protection of the Grand Prince of 
Novgorod, whose viceroy having 
formed an alliance with the Uzes, or 
Kumanians, the Khazares, after a 
signal defeat, were tivally driven by 
the Uzes from the peninsula, when 
they retreated to their limits between 
the Don and the Kuban. The Ku- 
manians retained their ascendency, 
and extorted tribute from the Greek, 
and other colonies, until the formation 
of the Kaptschakian empire in 1240, 
when they were exterminated by the 
troops of Batu. 

The Genoese at this period carried 
on the most extensive traflic in the 
east, and having rebuilt Caffa by the 
permission of Mongolian Khan, they 
obtained possession of Soldaya and 
Cymbalo, and the trade of India found 
its way by Bagdad, the Caspian, and 
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Astrachan, to those places, and from 
thence to Trebizond and Constantino- 
ple. On the breaking up of the great 
empire of Kaptschak, Hadshy Gerci, 
one of the descendants of Batu, be- 
came the first khan of the Krim; but 
in 1478. or, the 883rd year of ** the 
Hegira,” Mengly Gerei Khan formed, 
under the protection of the Ottoman 
Court, what may be more properly 
termed the Crimean State. 

During the decline of the Mongole 
power, the Genoese threw off their 
supremacy, and still bidding defiance 
to the khans, several contests ensued, 
in one of which young Mengly was 
taken prisoner by them, and they edu- 
cated and maintained him in a manner 
worthy of a prince, until, being ha- 
rassed by the Tartars, they determined 
to send him, as the fittest ambassador, 
to represent their distresses to the 
Porte, avd to induce Mahomed II. 
to take them under bis protection. 
‘The Sultan received the Prince with 
distinction and friendship, and kept 
him at his court until the Tartars, 
having almost ruined themselves by 
their own dissen-ions, petitioned him 
for a khan, when Mahomed ap- 


pointed Mengly as their hereditary 
ruler, who gratefully acknowledged 
the supremacy of the Turkish monarch. 

At this period the Tartarian popu- 


lation had greatly declined, but 
Mengly, having entered into a war 
with his relative branches on the 
Volga, brought many thousand Nogay 
Tartars with him to the Krim, com- 
pelling them to settle there, besides 
allowing Armenians, Greeks, Turks, 
and Jews to establish themselves, 
which meaus were also u-ed to repo- 
pulate the Kuban and tke district 
between the Don and tlhe Dniester. 
‘The former, separated from the 
Crimea by the Sea of Azove, extends 
irom the river bearing its own name 
to the Don upon the north; and the 
Astrachan desert, on tae east, inter- 
venes between it and the Caspian. 
The Kuban was inhabited by the same 
variety of races as the Chersonesus ; 
it was colonised in a similar manner, 
Jonians and olians arriving at the 
mouth of the Hypanis, or Kuban, in 
the sixth century before the Christian 
era; it experienced an equal vicissi- 
tude of invasion until the Mongole- 
‘Tartars annexed it, when the Kha- 
zares Were enslaved, all but the 
“ Zitches,” the ancestors of the Cir- 
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cassians, who fought fiercely for their 
independence, which they maintained 
until they were driven to the foot of 
the Caucasus, in 1270, by the famous 
Nogay, who left his name to the 
northern portion of Taurida, a dis- 
trict about double the extent of that 
now denominated by the Russians 
“the Crimean steppe.” 

No sooner had Mengly augmented 
his forces by those additions, than he 
proved how transient is the recollec- 
tion of the greatest benefits, when the 
hand that confers them is no longer 
needed, and over-confident of his 
power, he grew impatient of the supre- 
macy of his former protector. The 
indignant Sultan despatched an army 
to the Crimea, which soon reduced 
the Khan to cubedience, and leaving 
garrisons in the principal towns, com- 
menced that domination which re- 
sulted in complete subjection, when, 
in 1584, the Sultan Keniad appointed 
a new khan to punish the disobe- 
dience of Mahomet Gerei, from which 
epoch the Crimean khans were fre- 
quently deposed or recalled, at the 
caprice of the Grand Seignior. But 
the line of Gerei continued in suc- 
cession as sovereigns of the Crimea, 
until Selim, the nineteenth khan, who 
might have avenged the long des- 
potism of the Porte, as (being fortu- 
nate enough to defeat the Poles and 
Russians in one campaign, and to 
bravely rescue the Mahometan stan- 
dard) the Janissaries would have 
raised him to the throne of the Sul- 
tans, had he not declined the dan- 
gerous elevation, soliciting, as his only 
recompense, the privilege of a journey 
to Mecca, by which he received the 
title of “ Hadji,” or pilgrim, a dis- 
tinction obtained by every Mussul- 
man who visits the tomb of the Pro- 
phet. It was Devlet Gerei, the 
twenty-fourth khan, who in 1712 so 
nearly delivered bis nation for ever, 
and established a second Tartarian 
oppression over the Russians, by sur- 
rounding Peter the Great on the banks 
of the Pruth, and reducing him to 
such extremities, that the address of 
his Consort, and an immense bribe to 
the Vizier, which was confirmed by 
the restoration of the hard-earned 
Azove, alone saved his army from 
total annihilation. 

Allim Gerei, the thirty-fourth khan, 
having imposed new taxes on his sub- 
jects, and violated the fundamental 
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laws of the Tartars, by appointing one 
of his sons, “ Seraskier,” of the tribe of 
Budjak, to .the prejudice of the 
brothers of the deceased, was deposed 
by his subjects in 1757, and Krim 
Gerei was raised to the throne, for his 
genius and the greatness of his 
courage. The sovereignty was con- 
firmed to him by the Porte, in 
1764, and when, afterwards, on the 
war breaking out with Russia, he 
headed fifty thousand Tartars and 
one hundred and twenty thousand 
Turks, and ravaged the country as 
far as Bender, he was taken ill, and 
received a potion from a Greek physi- 
cian; his death, in two days, but too 
well justified the suspicions enter- 
tained of the compounder of the 
draught. His two next successors 
were deposed after their hasty elec- 
tions, and the war continued its 
ravages until the bloody victories of 
Romanzoff and Suwarrow enabled the 
artful Empress of Russia to nominate 
Saheb Gerei to the throne, when the 
young khan, at the suggestion of his 
gracious ally, renounced all allegiance 
to the Sultan, and declared the Crimea 
independent, under the friendly pro- 
tection of Russia. 


Just as Upton had seated himself at 
that frugal meal of weak tea and 
dry toast he called his breakfast, 
Harcourt suddenly entered the room, 
splashed and road-stained from head 
to foot, and in his whole demeanour 
indicating the work of a fatiguing 
journey. 

“ Why, I thought to have had my 
breakfast with you,” cried he, im- 
patiently, ‘‘ and this is like the diet of 
a convalescent from fever. Where is 
the salmon—where the grouse pie— 
where are the cutlets—and the choco- 
late—and the poached eggs—and the 
hot rolls, and the cherry bounce ?” 

‘Say, rather, where are the dis- 
ordered livers, worn-out stomachs, 
fevered brains, and impatient tem- 
_ my worthy Colonel?” said 

pton, blandly, ‘+ Talleyrand himself 
once told me that he always treated 
great questions starving.” 

‘“* And he made a_ nice mess of the 
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In 1772, Saheb showed his farther 
appreciation of the favour of Cathe- 
rine, by ceding Kertsch, Yenikale, 
and Kinburn, which she was particu- 
lar to have confirmed to her, together 
with the resumption of Azove, and its 
extensive territories, when the Turks 
recognised her nominee by the ar- 
rangement of 1774. This celebrated 
stipulation, however, reserved to 
the Porte, at all times, the spiritual 
supremacy of the Crimea, and the 
administration of the laws, as well as 
the investiture of the khan, who was 
to notify his accession to both courts, 
in order that public prayers might be 
made for the Sultan in all the mosques; 
he was to receive from the “ Cadiles- 
ker,” of Constantinople, the “ Mura- 
celch,” or patent of the Cadis, or 
Judges, and lastly, to cause money 
to be coined with the impression of 
the Grand Seignior. 

Such was the distinct understanding 
between the two Powers, as regarded 
this peninsula, but observed by the 
northern despét with no greater 
fidelity than the other terms of the 
treaty of Kutschuk Kinairdji. 


(To be Continued.) 









world in consequence,” blustered out 
Harcourt. “ A fellow witha honest 
appetite, and a sound digestion, would 
never have played false to so many 
masters.” 

‘Tt is quite right that men like you 
should read history in this wise,” said 
Upton, smiling, as he dipped a crust 
in his tea, and ate it. 

‘* Men like me are very inferior 
creatures, no doubt,” broke in Har- 
court, angrily; “but I very much 
doubt if men like you had come 
eighteen miles on foot over a moun- 
tain this morning, aftera night passed 
in an open boat at sea—aye, in a gale, 
by Jove, such as I shan’t forget ina 
hurry.” 

‘** You have hit it perfectly, Har- 
court, swum cuique; andif only we 
could get the world to see that each 
of us has his speciality, we should all 
of us do much better.” 

By the vigorous tug he gave the 
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bell, and the tone in which he ordered 
up something to eat, it was plain to 
see that he scarcely relished the 
moral Upton had applied to his speech. 
With the appearance of the good 
cheer, however, he speedily threw off 
his momentary displeasure, and, as he 
ate and drank, his honest, manly face 
lost every trace of annoyance. Once 
only did a passing shade of anger 
cross his countenance. It was when, 
suddenly looking up, he saw Upton’s 
eyes settled on his, and his whole fea- 
tures expressing a most palpable sen- 
sation of wonderment and compassion. 

‘** Aye,” cried he, “I know well 
what’s passing in your mind this 
minute. You are lost in your pitying 
estimate of such a mere animal as I 
am; but, hang it all, old fellow, why 
not be satisfied with the flattering 
thought that. you are of another stamp 
—a creature of a different order ?” 

“Tt does not make ove a whit 
happier,” sighed Upton, who never 
shrunk from accepting the sentiment 
as his own. 

“T should have thought other- 
wise,” said Harcourt, with a malicious 
twinkle of the eye, for he fancied that 
he had at last touched the weak point 
of his adversary. 

**No, my dear Harcourt, though 
crasse nature have rather the best 
of it, since no smali share of this 
world’s collisions are actually phy- 
sical shocks; and that great, strong 
pipkin that encloses your brains, will 
stand much that would smash this 
poor egg-shell that shrouds mine.” 

‘« Whenever you draw a comparison 
in my favour, I always find at the 
end | come off worst,” said Harcourt, 
bluntly ; and Upton laughed, one of 
his rich musical laughs, in which there 
was indeed nothing mirthful, but 
something that seemed to say that his 
nature experienced a sense of enjoy- 
ment higher, perhaps, than anything 
merely comic could suggest. 

“ You came off best this time, Har- 
eourt,” said he, good-humouredly ; 
and such a thorough air of frankness 
accompanied the words that Harcourt 
was disarmed of all distrust at once, 
and joined in the laugh heartily. 

* But you have not yet told me, 
Harcourt,” said the other, “ where 
you have been, and why you spent 
your night on the sea.” 

“The story is not a very long one,” 
replied he, and at once gave a full 
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recital of the events, which our reader 
has already had before him in our last 
chapter, adding, in conclusion, “I 
have left the boy in a cabin at Bel- 
mullet; he is in a high fever, and 
raving so loud that you could hear 
him a hundred yards away. I told 
him to keep cold water on his head, 
and gave him plenty of it to drink— 
nothing more—till I could fetch our 
doctor over, for it will be impossible 
to move the boy from where he is for 
the present.” 

** Glencore has been asking for him 
already this morning. He did not 
desire to see him, but he begged of me 
to go to him and speak with him.” 

** And have you told him that he 
was from home—that he passed the 
night away from this ?” 

“No; I merely intimated that I 
should look after him, waiting for 
your return to guide myself after- 
wards.” 

“T don’t suspect that when we took 
him from the boat the malady 
had set in; he appeared rather like 
one overcome by cold and exhaustion. 
It was about two hours after—he had 
taken some food, and seemed stronger 
—when I said to him, ‘ Come, 
Charley, you'll soon be all right again ; 
I have sent a fellow to look after a 
poney for you, and you'll be able to 
ride back, won't you?’” 

“** Ride where?’ cried he, eagerly. 

“Home, of course,” said I, “to 
Glencore.” 

“«Home! [have no home,’ cried 
he; and the wild scream he uttered 
the words with I'll never forget. It 
was just as if that one thought was 
the boundary between sense and 
reason, and the instant he had passed 
it, all was chaos and confusion, for 
now his raving began—the most 
frantic imaginations—always images 
of sorrow pictured, and a rapidity of 
utterance there was no following. Of 
course in such cases the delusions 
suggest no clue to the cause, but all 
his fancies were about being driven 
out of doors an outcast and a beggar, 
and of his father rising from his sick 
bed to curse him. Poor boy! Even 
in this his better nature gleamed forth 
as he cried, ‘ Tell him’—and he said 
the words in a low whisper—‘ tell him 
not to anger bimself; he is ill, very 
ill, and should be kept tranquil. ‘Tell 
him, then, that Iam going—going 
away, for ever,‘ and: he'll hear of me 
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no more.’” As Harcourt repeated 


the words his own voice faltered, and 
two heavy drops slowly coursed down 
his bronzed cheeks. ‘* You see,” 
added he, as if to excuse the emotion, 
“that wasn’t like raving, for he spoke 
this just as he might have done if his 
very heart was breaking.” 

“ Poor fellow!” said Upton; and 
the words were uttered with real 
feeling. : 

“Some terrible scene must have 
occurred between them,” resumed 
Harcourt; ‘of that I feel quite 
certain.” 

“I suspect you are right,” said 
Upton, bending over his teacup ; 
“and our part, in consequence, is one 
of considerable delicacy ; for, until 
Glencore alludes to what has passed, 
we, of course, can take no notice of it. 
The boy is ill; he is in a fever; we 
know nothing more.” 

“T'll leave you to deal with the 
father ; the son shall be my care. I’ve 
told Traynor to be ready to start with 
me after breakfast, and have ordered 
two stout ponies for the journey. I 
conclude there will be no objection in 
detaining the doctor for the night ; 
what think you, Upton ?” 

“Do you consult the doctor on that 
head; meanwhile, I'll pay a visit to 
Glencore. I'll meet you in the li- 
brary.” And so saying Upton rose, 
and gracefully draping the folds of 
his embroidered dressing-gown, and 
arranging the waving Tock of hair 
which had escaped beneath his cap, he 
slowly set out towards the sick man’s 
chamber. 

Of all the springs of human action, 
there was not one in which Sir 
Horace Upton sympathized so little 
as passion. That any man could 
adopt a line of conduct from which no 
other profit could result than what 
might minister to a feeling of hatred, 
jealousy, or revenge, seemed to him 
utterly contemptible. It was not, 
indeed, the morality of such a course 
that he called in question, although 
he would not have contested that 
point. It was its meanness, its folly, 
its insufficiency. His experience of 
great affairs had imbued him with all 
the importance that was due to temper 
and moderation. He scarcely remem- 
bered an instance where a false move 
had damaged a negociation, that it 
could not be traced to some passing 
trait of impatience, or some lurking 
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spirit of animosity biding the hour of 
its gratification. 

He had long learned to perceive 
how much more temperament has to 
do, in the management of great events, 
than talent or capacity, and his opinion 
of men was chiefly founded on this 
quality of his nature. It was, then, 
with an almost pitying estimate of 
Glencore, that he now entered the 
room where the sick man lay. 

Anxious to be alone with him, 
Glencore had dismissed all the at- 
tendants from his room, and sat, 
propped up by pillows, anxiously 
awaiting his approach. 

Upton moved through the dimly- 
lighted room like one familiar to the 
atmosphere of illness, aud took his 
seat beside the bed with that noiseless 
quiet which in him was a kind of 
instinct. 

It was several minutes before Glen- 
core spoke, and then, in a low, faint 
voice, he said, ‘*Are we alone, 
Upton ?” 

“Yes,” said the other, gently 
pressing the wasted fingers which lay 
on the counterpane before him. 

“You forgive me, Upton,” said he, 
and the words trembled as he uttered 
them; ‘‘you forgive me, Upton, 
though I eannot forgive myself.” 

‘My dear friend, a passing moment 
of impatience is not to break the 
friendship of alifetime. Your calmer 
judgment would, I know, not be unjust 
to me.” 

‘* But how am I to repair the wrong 
I have done you ?” 4 

“By never alluding to it—never 
thinking of it again, Glencore.” 

“It was so unworthy—so ignoble 
in me!” cried Glencore, bitterly, and 
a tear fell over his eyelid and rested 
on his wan and worn cheek. 

‘¢ Let us never think of it, my dear 
Glencore. Life has real troubles 
enough for either of us, not to dwell 
on those which we may fashion out 
of our emotions, I promise you. Ihave 
forgotten the whole incident.” 

Glencore sighed heavily, but did 
not speak; at last he said, ‘‘ Be it so, 
Upton,” and, covering his face with 
his hand, lay still and silent. ‘* Well,” 
said he, after a long pause, “‘ the die 
is cast, Upton—I have told him !” 

“*'Told the boy ?” said Upton. 

He nodded an assent. “It is too 
late to oppose me now, Upton—the 
thing is done. I didn’t think I had 
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strength for it, but revenge isa strong 
stimulant, and I felt as though once 
more restored to health, as I pro- 
ceeded. Poor fellow, he bore it like 
aman. Likea man do I say. No, 
but better than ever man bore such 
crushing tidings. He asked me to 
stop once, while his head reeled, and 
said, ‘In a minute I shall be myself 
again;’ and so he was too, you 
should have seen him, Upton, as he 
rose to leave me. So much of dignity 
was there in his look, that my heart 
misgave me ; and I told him, that still 
as my son, he should never want a 
friend and a protector. He grew 
deadly pale, and caught at the bed 
for support. Another moment, and 
I'd not answer for myself. I was 
already relenting—but I thought of 
her, and my resolution came back in 
all its force. Still I dared not look 
on him. ‘The sight of that warm cheek, 
those quivering lips, and glassy eyes 
would have certainly unmanued me. I 
turned away. When I looked round 
he was gone.” As he ceased to speak, 
a clammy perspiration burst forth over 
his face and forehead, and he made a 
sign to Upton to wet his lips. 

“Tt is the last pang she is to cost 
me, Upton, but it is a sore one !”" said 
he, in a low hoarse whisper. 

** My dear Glencore, this is all little 
short of madness; even as revenge it 
isa failure, since the heaviest share 
of the penalty recoils upon yourself.” 

“* How so?” cried he impetuously. 

“Ts it thus that an ancient name is 
to gc out for ever? Is it in this wise, 
that a house noble for centuries is to 
crumble into ruin? I will not again 
urge upon you the cruel wrong you 
are doing. Over that boy’s inheri- 
tance you have no more right than 
over mine—you cannot rob him of the 
protection of the law. No power 
could ever give you the disposal of 
his destiny in this wise.” 

**T have done it, and I will main- 
tain it, sir,” cried Glencore, “ and if 
the qnestion i, as you vaguely hint 
to be, one of law” — 

“No, no, Glencore, do nct mistake 
me.” 

“Hear me out, sir;” said he pas- 
sionately. ‘If it is to be one of law, 
let Sir Horace Upton give his testi- 
mony—tell all that he knows—and let 
us see what it will avail him. You 
may—it is quite open to you—place 
us front to front as enemies, You 
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may teach the boy to regard me as 
one who has robbed him of bis birth- 
right, and train him up to become my 
accuser in a court of justice. But my 
cause is a strong one, it cannot be 
shaken, and where you hope to brand 
me with tyranny you will but visit 
bastardy upon him. Think twice, 
then, before you declare this combat. 
It is one where all your craft will not 
sustain you.’ 

“ My dear Glencore, it is not in this 
spirit that we can speak profitably to 
each other. If you will not hear my 
reasons calmly and dispassionately, to 
what end am I here? You have long 
known me as one who lays claim to 
no more rigid morality than consists 
with the theory of « worldly man’s 
experiences. I affect no high flown 
sentiments. Iam as plain and prac- 
tical as may be; and when [ tell you 
that you are wrong in this affair, I 
mean to say, that what you are about 
to do, is not only bad, but impolitic. 
In your pursuit of a victim, you are 
immolating yourself.” 

‘“‘ Be it so, I go not alone to thie 
stake, there is another to partake of 
the torture,” cried Glencore wildly ; 
and already his flushed cheek, and 
flashing eyes betrayed the approach of 
a feverish access. 

“If I am not to have any influence 
with you then,” resumed Upton, “ I 
am here to no purpose. If to all that 
I say—to arguments you cannot answer 
—you obstinately persist in opposing 
an insane thirst for revenge, I see 
not why you should desire my pre- 
sence. You have resolved to do this 
great wrong?” 

“It isalready done, sir,”—broke in 
Glencore. 

“Wherein then, can I be of any 
service to you ?” 

“Tam comingtothat. Ihad come 
to it before, had you not interrupted 
me. [want you to be guardian to 
the boy. 1 want you to ‘replace me 
in all that regards authority over him. 
You know life well, Upton. You know 
it not alone in its paths of pleasure 
and success, but you understand 
thoroughly the rugged footway over 
which humble men toil wearily to 
fortune. None can better estimate the 
man’s chances of success, nor more 
surely point the road by which he is 
to attain it. The provision which I 
destine for him will be an humble one, 
and he will need to rely upon his own 
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efforts. You will not refuse me this 
service, Upton. I ask it in the name 
of our old friendship.” 

“ There is but one objection I could 
possibly have, and yet that seems to 
be insurmountable.” 

“And what may it be?” cried 
Glencore. 

“ Simply, that in acceding to your 
request, I make myself an accomplice 
in your plan, and thus aid and abet 
the very scheme I am repudiating.” 

“ What avails your repudiation if it 
will not turn me from my resolve ? 
That it will not, I'll swear to you 
is solemnly as ever an oath was taken. 
I tell you again, the thing is done. 
For the consequences which are to 
follow on it you have no responsibi- 
lity—these are my concern.” 

“ T should like a little time to think 
over it,” said Upton, with the air of 
one struggling withirresolution. ‘Let 
me have this evening to make up my 
mind ; to-morrow you shall have my 
answer.” 

“ Be it so, then,” said Glencore ; 
and turning his face away, waved a 
cold farewell with his hand. 

We do not purpose to follow Sir 
Horace as he retired, nor does our 
task require that we should pry into 
the secret recesses of his wily nature : 
enough if we say that in asking 
for time, his purpose was rather to 
afford another opportunity of reflection 


Ir was a fine breezy morning as the 
Colonel set out with Billy Traynor for 
Belmullet. The bridle-path by which 
they travelled led through a wild and 
thinly-inhabited tract—now dipping 
down between grassy hills, now tracing 
its course along the cliffs over the 
sea. ‘Tall ferns covered the slopes, 
protected from the west winds, and 
here and there little copses of stunted 
oak showed the traces of what once 
had been forest. It was on the whole 
a silent and dreary region, so that the 
travellers felt it even relief as they 
drew nigh the bright blue sea, and 
heard the sonorous booming of the 
waves as they broke along the shore. 

‘It cheers one to come up out of 
those dreary dells, and hear the plea- 
sant plash of the sea,” said Harcourt ; 
and his bright face showed that he felt 
the enjoyment. 
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to Glencore than to give himself more 
space for deliberation. He had found, 
by the experience of his calling, that 
the delay we often crave for to resolve 
a doubt has sufficed to change the 
mind of him who originated the difli- 
culty. 

‘** T'll give him some hours, at least,’ 
thought he, “to ponder over what I 
have said. Who knows but tke argu- 
ment may seem better in memory 
than in action? Such things have 
happened before now.” And having 
finished this reflection he turned to 
peruse the pamphlet of a quack doc- 
tor who pledged himself tv cure all 
disorders of the circulation by attend- 
ing to tidal influences, and made the 
moon herself enter into the materia 
medica. What Sir Horace believed, 
or did not believe, in the wild rhapso- 
dies of the charlatan, is known only to 
himself. Whether his credulity was 
fed by the hope of obtaining relief, 
or whether his fancy only was aroused 
by the speculative images thus sug- 
gested, it is impossible to say. It is 
not altogether improbable that he 
perused these things as Charles Fox 
used to read all the trashiest novels in 
the Minerva Press, and find, in the 
very distorted and exaggerated pic- 
tures, a relief and a relaxation which 
more correct views of life had failed 
toimpart. Hard-headed men require 
strenge indulgences. 





* So it does, sir,” said Billy. ‘* And 
yet Homer makes his hero go heavy 
hearted as he hears the ever sounding 
sea.” 

‘* What does that signify, Doctor ?” 
said Harcourt, impatiently. ‘‘ Tell- 
ing me what a character in a fiction 
feels affects me no more than telling 
me what he does, Why, man, the 
one is as unreal as the other. The 
fellow that created him fashioned his 
thoughts as well as his actions.” 

“To be sure he does ; but when 
the fellow is a genius, what he makes 
is as much a crayture as either you or 
myself.” 

‘*Come, come, Doctor, no mystifi- 
cation.” 

‘*T don’t mean any,” broke in Billy. 
“ What I want to say is this,—that as 
we read every character to elicit truth, 
—truth in the working of human mo- 
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tives—truth in passion—truth in all 
the struggles of our poor weak natures 
—why wouldn't a great genius like 
Homer, or Shakespeare, or Milton be 
better able to show us this in some 
picture drawn by themselves, than you 
or I be able to find it out for our- 
selves ?” 

Harcourt shook his head doubt- 
fully. 

“ Well, now,” said Billy, returning 
to the charge, ‘“‘ did you ever see a 
waxwork model of anatomy? Every 
nerve and siny of a nerve was there— 
not a vein nor an artery wanting. 
The artist that made it all just wanted 
to show you where everything was ; 
but he never wanted you to believe it 
was alive, or ever had been. But 
with ganius its different. He just 
vives you some traits of a character— 
he points him out to you passing—just 
as [ would to a man going along the 
street—and there he is alive for ever 
and ever; not like you and me, that 
will be dead and buried to-morrow or 
next day, and the most known of us 
three lines in a parish registhry, but 
he goes down to posterity an ex- 
ample, an illustration—or a warning 
may be—to thousands and thousands 
of living men. Don’t talk to me 
about fiction! What he thought and 
felt is truer than all that you and I, 
and a score like us, ever did or ever 
will do. The creations of. ganius are the 
landmarks of humanity—and well for 
us is it that we have such to guideus !”” 

“All this may be very fine,” said 
Harcourt, contemptuously, ‘* but give 
me the sentiments of a living man, or 
one that has lived, in preference to 
all the imaginary characters that have 
ever adorned a story.” 

*€ Just as I suppose you'd say that a 
soldier in the Blues, or some big, 
hulking corporal in the Guards, is a 
finer model of the human form than 
ever Praxiteles chiselled.” 

“TI know which I'd rather have 
along side of me in a charge, Doctor,” 
said Harcourt, laughing; and then to 
change the topic he pointed to a lone 
cabin on the sea shore, miles away, as 
it seemed, from all other habitations. 

*““That’s Mechel Cady’s, sir,” said 
Traynor ; “ he lives by birds ; hunting 
them saygulls and cormorants through 
the crevices of the rocks, and stealing 
the eggs. There isn’t a precipice that 
he won't climb—not a cliff that he 
won't face.” 
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“Well, if that be his home, the 
pursuit does not seem a profitable 
one.” 

“°Tis as good as braking stones on 
the road for fourpence a-day, or: car- 
rying sea-weed five miles on your back 
to manure the potatoes,” said Billy, 
mournfully. 

“ That’s exactly the very thing that 
puzzles me,” said Harcourt, “ why in a 
country so remarkable for fertility 
every one should be so miserably 
poor !” 

*€ And you never heard any expla- 
nation of it ?” 

“Never; at least, never one that 
satisfied me.” 

‘Nor ever will you,” said Billy, 
sententiously. 

* And why so ?’ 

** Because,” said he, drawing along 
breath, as if preparing for a discourse. 
** because there’s no man capable of 
going into the whole subject; for it is 
not merely an economical question or 
a social one, but it is metaphysical, 
and religious and political, and ethno- 
logical and historical—aye, and geo- 
graphical, too! You have to consider, 
first, who and what are the aborigines? 
A conquered people that never gave 
in they were conquered. Who are 
therulers? A Saxon race that always 
felt that they were infarior to them 
they ruled over!” 

* By Jove, doctor, I must stop you 
there; I never heard any acknow- 
ledgment of this inferiority you 
speak of.” 

“T'd like to get a goold medal for 
arguin’ i+ out with you,” said Billy. 

*+ And, after all, I don’t see how it 
would resolve the original doubt,” 
said Harcourt. ‘*I want to know 
why the people are so poor, and I 
don’t want to hear of the battle of 
Clontarf or the Danes at Dundalk.” 

** There it is, you'd like to narrow 
down a great question of race, lan- 
guage, traditions, and laws, to a little 
miserable dispute about labour and 
wages. Oh, Manchester, Manchester ! 
how ye’re in the heart of every Eng- 
lishman, rich or pocr, gentle or 
simple! You say you never heard of 
any confession of inferiority. Of 
course you didn’t ; but quite the re- 
verse—a very confident sense of being 
far better than the poor Irish—and I'll 
tell you how, ms why, just as for 
yourself, after a discusshion with me, 
when you find yourself dead bate, and 
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not a word to reply, you'll go home 
to a good dinner and a bottle of wine, 
dry clothes and a bright fire; and no 
matter how hard your argument 
pushed you, you'll remember that I’m 
in rags, in a dirty cabin, with potatoes 
to ate and water to drink, and you'll 
say, at all events, ‘I’m better off 
than he is;’ and there’s your supe- 
riority, neither more or less—there it 
is! And all the while, in saying the 
same thing to yourself—sorrow matter 
for his fine broad cloth, and his white 
linen, and his very best roast beef 
that he’s eatin’-—I'm his master! I’m 
all that dignifies the spacies in them 
grand qualities that makes us poets, 
rhetoricians, and the like, in those 
elegant attributes that, as the poet 
says— 


‘In all our pursuits 
Lifts us high above brutes.’ 


In these, I say again, I’m his master !” 

As Billy finished his gloomy pany- 
geric upon his country and himself, he 
burst out in a joyous laugh, and cried, 
“* Did ye ever hear conceit like that ? 
Did ye ever expect to see the day that 
a ragged poor blackguard like me 
would dare to say as much to one like 
you; and, after all, it’s the greatest 
compliment I could pay you.” 

“How so, Billy—I don’t exactly 
see that ?” 


** Why, that if you weren’t a gen- 
tlemen—a raal gentleman, born and 
bred—I could never have ventured to 
tell you what I said now. It is 
because, in your own refined feelings, 
you can pardon all the coarseness of 
mine, that I have my safety.” 

“* You're as great a courtier as you 
are a scholar, Billy,” said Harcourt, 
laughing ; ‘‘ meanwhile, I’m not likely 
to be enlightened in the cause of Irish 
poetry.” 


‘Tis a whole volume I could write 
on the same subject,” said Billy ; 
‘* for there’s so many causes in opera- 
tion, combinin’, and assistin’, and 
aggravatin’ each other. But if you 
want the head and front of the mis- 
chief in one word, it is this, that no 
Irishman ever gave his heart and soule 
to his own business, but always was 
mindin’ something else that he had 
nothin’ to say to; and so, ye see, the 
priest does be thinkin’ of politics, 
the parson’s thinkin’ of the priests, 


Chapter xl V:-—Billy Traynor and the Colonel. 









the people are always on the watch 
for a crack at the agent or the tithe- 
proctor, and the landlord, instead of 
looking after his property, is up in 
Dublin dinin’ with the Lord Lef- 
tinint and abusin’ his tenants. I don't 
want to screen myself, nor say I’m 
better than my neighbours, for though 
I have a Jarned profession to live by, 
I'd rather be writin’ a ballad, and 
singin’ it too, down Thomas-street, 
9 I'd be lecturin’ at the Surgeons’ 
Tall.” 


** You are certainly a very strange 
people,” said Harcourt. 

“And yet there’s another thing 
stranger still, which is, that your 
countrymen never took any advantage 
of our eccentricities, to rule us by; 
and if they had any wit in their heads, 
they'd have seen, easy enough, that 
all these traits are exactly the clues 
to a nation’s heart. That’s what Pitt 
meant when he said, ‘Let me make 
the songs of a people, and I don’t care 
who makes the laws.’ Look down 
now in that glen before you, as far as 
you can see. There’s Belmullet, and 
an't you glad to be so near your 
journey’s end, for you’re mighty tired 
of all this discoorsin.” 

“ On the contrary, Billy, even when 
I disagree with what you say, I’m 
pleased to hear your reasons; at the 
same time, I’m glad we are drawing 
nigh to this poor boy, and I only trust 
we may not be too late.” 


Billy muttered a pious concurrence 
in the wish, and they rode along for 
some time in silence. ‘“ There’s the 
Bay of Belmullet now under your feet,” 
cried Billy, as he pulled up short, 
and pointed with his whip seaward. 
‘“There’s five fathoms, and fine 
anchoring ground on every inch ye 
see there. There’s elegant shelter 
from tempestuous winds. ‘There’s a 
coast rich in herrings, oysters, lob- 
sters, and crabs; farther out there’s 
cod, and haddock, and mackerel in the 
sayson. There’s sea wrack for kelp, 
and every other convanience any one 
can require, and a poorer set of devils 
than ye’ll see when we get down 
there, there’s no where to be found. 
Well! well! ‘if idleness is bliss, it’s 
folly to work hard.’” And with this 
paraphrase, Billy made way for the 
Colonel, as the path had now become 
too narrow for two abreast, and in 
this way they descended to the shore. 











































































The Fortunes of Glencore. 


CHAPTER XV. 


“a SICK BED.” 


Attnoves the cabin in which the sick 
boy lay was one of the best in the 
village, its interior presented a pic- 
ture of great poverty. It consisted of 
a single room, in the middle of which 
a mud wall of a few feet in height 
formed a sort of partition, abutting 
against which was the bed—the one 
bed of the entire family —now devoted 
to the guest. Two or three coarsely- 
fashioned stools, a ricketty table, and 
a still more ricketty dresser, comprised 
all the furniture. The floor was un- 
even and fissured, and the solitary 
window was mended with an old hat, 
thus diminishing the faint light that 
struggled through the narrow aper- 
ture. 

A large net, attached to the rafters, 
hung down in heavy festoons over 
head, the corks and sinks dangling in 
dangerous proximity to the heads un- 
derneath. Several spars and oars lit- 
tered one corner, and a newly-painted 
buoy filled another; but, in spite of 
all these encumbrances, there was 
space around the fire for a goodly 
company of some eight or nine of 
all ages, who were pleasantly eating 
their supper from a large pot of 
potatoes that smoked and steamed in 
front of them. 

“ God save all here !” cried Billy, as 
he preceded the Colonel into the 
cabin. 

‘* Save ye kindly,” was the courte- 
ous answer, in a chorus of voices, at 
the same time, seeing a gentleman 
at the door, the whole party arose at 
once to receive him. Nothing could 
have surpassed the perfect good breed- 
ing with which the fisherman and his: 
wife did the honours of their humble 
home, and Harcourt at once forgot 
the poverty-struck aspect of the scene 
in the general courtesy of the wel- 
come. 

“ He’s no better, your honour—ne@ 
better at all,” said the man, as Har- 
eourt drew nigh the sick bed. ‘ He 
does be always ravin’—ravin’ on—- 
beggin’ and implorin’ that we won’t 
take him back to the Castle; and if he: 
falls asleep, the first thing he says. 
when he wakes up is, ‘ Where am I? 
—tell me I'm not at Glencore! and 
he keeps on sehreechin’ ‘Tell me— 
tell him so!” 


Harcourt bent down over the bed 
and gazed at him. Slowly and lan- 
guidly the sick boy raised his heavy 
lids, and returned the stare. 

“‘ You know me, Charley, boy, don't 
you ?” said he, softly. 

“ Yes,” muttered he, in a weak 
tone. 

“*Who am I, Charley—tell me who 
is speaking to you ?” 

** Yes,” said he again. 

“Poor fellow!” sighed Harcourt, 
“he does not know me!” 

“Where’s the pain?” asked Billy, 
suddenly. 

The boy placed his hand on his fore- 
head, and then on his temples. 

* Look up! book at me /” said Billy. 
“ Aye, there it is! the pupil does not 
contract—there’s mischief in the brain. 
He wants to say something to you, 
sir,” said he to Harcourt; ‘he’s 
makin’ signs to you to stoop down.” 

Harcourt put his ear close to the 
sick boy’s lips, and listened. 

‘* No, my dear child, of course not,” 
said he, after a pause. ‘ You shall 
remain here, and [ will stay with you 
too. In afew days your father will 
come—”’ 

A wild yell, a shriek that made the 
cabin ring, now broke from .tke boy, 
followed by another, and then a third ; 
and then with a spring he arose from 
the bed, and tried to escape. Weak 
and exhausted as he was, such was the 
strength supplied by fever, it was all 
that they could do to subdue him and 
replace him in the bed; violent con- 
vulsions followed this severe access, 
and it was not tillafter hours of intense 
suffering that he calmed down again, 
and seemed to slumber. 

“‘There’s more than we know of 
here, Colonel,” said Billy, as he drew 
him to one side. ‘There’s moral 
causes as well as malady at work.” 

“There may be, but I know no- 
thing of them,” said Harcourt; and 
in the frank air of the speaker, the 
other did not hesitate to repose his 
trust. 

“ Tf we hope to save him, we ought 
to find out where the mischief lies,” 
said Billy, “for, if ye remark, his 
ravin’ is always upon one subject ; he 
never wanders from that.” 


** He has a dread of home. Some 
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altercation with his father has, doubt- 
less, impressed him with this notion.” 

“Ah, that isn’t enough, we must 
go deeper ; we wanta clue to the part 
of the brain engaged; meanwhile, 
here’s at him, with the antiphlogistic 
touch ;” and he opened his lancet-case, 
and tucked up his cuffs. ‘“ Houlde 
the basin, Biddy.” 

‘There, Harvey himself. couldn’t 
do it nater than that. It’s an elegant 
study to be feelin’ a pulse while the 
blood is flowin’. It comes at first like 
a dammed up cataract, a regular out- 
pouring, just as a young girl would tell 
her love, all wild and*tumultuous ; 
then, after atime, she gets more tem- 
perate, the feelingsare relieved, andthe 
ardour is moderated, till,atlast, wearied 
and worn out, the heart seems to 
ask for rest; and then, ye'll remark, a 
settled faint smile coming over the 
lips, and a clammy coldness in the 
face.” 

‘** He’s faintin’, sir,” broke in Biddy. 

“He is, ma'am, and it’s myself done 
it,” said Billy. ‘* Oh dear, oh dear! If 
we could only do with the moral heart 
what we can with the raal physical 
one, what wonderful poets we'd be !” 

‘* What hopes have you ?” whisper- 
ed Harcourt. 

** The best, the very best. There’s 
youth and a fine constitution to work 
upon, and what more does a doctor 
want. As ould Marsden said, ‘ you 
can’t destroy these in a fortnight, so 






Anoruer rhapsody of the Homer of 
modern history has been given to the 
unparalleled impatience of the reading 
world. Such a demand, and sucha 
supply, never before, we venture to 
assert, have been experienced any- 
where in that department of literature. 
That we shall ever have the vast work 
complete, is unfortunately rendered 
more than doubtful by the dimensions 
of the fragment in our hands ; and it 
needs not the melancholy announce- 
ment of the shaken health of the 
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the patient must live.’ 


But you must 
help me, Colonel, and you can help 
me.” 


** Command me in any way,’ doztor. 


** Here’s the ‘modus,’ then. . You 
must go back to the Castle and find 
out, ifyou can, what happened between 
his father and him. It does not sig- 
nify now, nor will it for some days ; 
but when he comes to the convales- 
cent stage, it’s then we'll need to 
know how to manage him, and what 
subjects to keep him away from. "Tis 
the same with the brain as with a 
sprained ancle ; you may exercise if 
you don’t twist it; but just come 
down once on the wrong spot, and 
may-be ye won't yell out !” 

* You'll not quit him then?” 

“Tm a senthry on his post, waiting 
to get a shot at the enemy if he shows 
the top of his head. Ah, sir, if ye 
only knew physic, ye’d acknowledge 
there’s nothing as treacherous as 
dizaze. Ye hunt him out of the 
brain, and then he is in the lungs. 
Ye chase him out of that, and he 
skulks in the liver. At him there, 
and he takes to the fibrous mem- 
branes, and then its regular hide and 
go seek all over the body. Trackin’ 
a bear is child’s play to it ;” and so 
saying, Billy held the Colonel’s stirrup 
for him to mount, and giving his most 
courteous salutation, and his best 
wishes for a good journey, he turned 
and re-entered the cabin. 


author to satisfy the world that his 
Troy will never be taken. It has 
been rumoured that much of the re- 
mainder is already written, or nearly 
written, and that we are to have 
volume after volume in rapid succes- 
sion ; but we hold to the opinion that 
there will be no completion. The 


scale is sublimely calculated without 
reference to the duration of human 
life and the grasp of human faculties ; 
and we may take it for granted that 
we must be contented with the colossal 
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trunk—which will always remain, 
whut the statue of Theseus from the 
Parthenon has become, a study and a 
touchstone of art—a torso in which 
an admiring world may ponder on 
what it has gained—and what it has 
lost. How much or how little more 
we may see it is impossible for any 
one to predict—the author himself 
probably would not undertake to say ; 
another decade of years would only 
extend the heroic work to a single 
generation of man ; and, should it stop 
there, all that we should ever have of 
Mr. Macaulay might have been in- 
cluded, or nearly so, in a biography 
of his original hero, William of 
Orange. 

We have called the author the 
Homer of modern history, and his 
successive fragments rhapsodies. We 
have done so advisedly. ‘The scholar 
knows that the term rhapsody bears 
no disparaging meaning, except in 
loose modern phraseology. It is the 
true and original designation of the 
several divisions of the glorious old 
poet’s work. There is much in 
common, strange as it may seem, 
between the great bard of antiquity 
and the great historian of to-day. 
And where the latter differs most from 
his contemporaries is exactly where 
he most agrees with the mighty 
minstrel. His points of peculiarity are 
two. The first consists in the amount 
of elevated sentiment he contrives to 
throw into his page without dispa- 
raging its air of truthfulness. The 
other is the excitement, or afflatus, 
under which he seems at all times to 
write. We see—or seem to see—the 
swelling chest, the dilated eye, the 
distended nostril, the quivering lip, 
the heightened colour, the whole form 
expanded and inspired with emotion. 
The sentences follow each other with 
agitating and breathless rapidity: 
words that glow rise from the depths 
of a volcanic nature: his heart seems 
to be hot within him, and so he speaks 
with his tongue. It is indeed a re- 
markable phenomenon in the world 
of literature, but rarely displayed in 
the classics of antiquity, and never, so 
far as we are aware, exhibited with 
any degree of distinctness in modern 
times, the infusion of passion into the 
narrative of truth. We have to go 
back to the age of the Demigods and 
Heroes of a primseval world to find a 
parallel to it. _— indeed we dis- 
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cover the great master of song rhap- 
sodising history imto poetry, and 
stringing the events of that early era 
upon the lyre of his genius, from 
whence he draws tones which propa- 
gate themselves by diffusion, and find 
their echoes at the confines of civiliza- 
tion and in the depths of the world’s 
heart. Here however we have the 
wonder to some extent repeated; and 
we are driven upon the name of a 
poet, and the title of a poem, to 
depict the author and his work, 
without meaning thereby necessarily 
to impute to either the characteristics 
which would*establish the propriety 
of the terms at the expense of more 
sterling qualities. ‘Through the en- 
tire of the immense mass of detail 
here heaped together, breathes the 
double spirit we speak of—that ot 
poetry, and of passion. As the one 
elevates, the other impels. ‘There is 
no interval of prose, or of calm. 
Variety and vehemence, like melody 
and harmony, roll uniuterruptediy 
through the pages ; andthe Williamite 
period of English annals seems lified, 
like a Laputa, off the level of ordinary 
history, and floated in mid air, till we 
are dazzled in the attempt to examine 
even the foundations on which so 
brilliant a superstructure must be sup- 
posed to rest. 

‘The former volumes of Mr. Macau- 
lay’s great work were not noticed by 
us at the time they came out. Un- 
willing as we were invidiously to de- 
tract from the splendour of sv conspi- 
cuous a literary phenomenon, we still 
could not blind ourselves to what a 
venerable critic of the time eagerly 
and acrimoniously exposed, a certain 
amount of personal partizanship, which 
gave an unconscious colouring to the 
whole, and in particular tinged the 
author’s delineation of character, of 
which he was unusually prodigal. We 
thought it best to wait, and see what 
effect the application of public opinion 
might have. There was certainly at 
the same time no anticipation on our 
part that the interval which was to sepa- 
rate the first volumes from the sequel 
would have bee so long. But, now 
that the period is'past, we cannot help 
being glad that we postponed our 
judgment. A Whig Mr. Macaulay 
begun by being, and a Whig he has 
continued ; but it gives us pleasure to 
be able to state that instead of resent- 
ing the severity of the attack which 
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went to disparage his history by ques- 
tioning—rather repudiating—his claim 
to impartiality, he has had the cau- 
dour to take the rough hint, and dis- 
charge from his pages much of that 
open partizanship which shocked so 
many persons; so that although the 
Whig principle manifests itself con- 
sistently from end to end of the new 
as of the old volumes, there is a far 
less rancorous spirit exhibited towards 
the persons of adversaries, and a far 
more candid tone in dealing with the 
characters and conduct of friends, per- 
ceptible here than in the former por- 
tion of the work ; and indeed generally 
speaking it would be difficult for 
any man who did not previously know 
the politics of the author, to discover 
what they were from his biographical 
or descriptive and personal details. This 
is high praise; and we willingly ac- 
cord it. No doubt, it would take 
something more to realize our ideal of 
an historian, The rule already adopted 
to acertain extent by Mr. Macaulay 
in its application to the persons of 
the Whigs, has to be applied to 
the principle of Whiggism, to fulfil 
wl that the Past demands of the 
Present. Let the author bear in mind 
that, as far as our constitution is con- 
cerned, it is not the full triumph of 
the Whig or of the Tory principle that 
the patriot ought reasonably to look 
for. ‘The struggle which must ever 
be carried on between the two con- 
flicting elements, is sure to have its 
champions, who will contend, some 
with more, some with less earnestness 
and disinterestedness in the cause they 
have taken up. In practice, and in 
life, each man must inevitably range 
himself either on the one side or on 
the other of this endless battle. It is 
raging when he comes into existence. 
It will still rage, when he ceases to 
exist. If he attempt to go between, 
or part the combatants, he will be 
trodden under foot. But the philoso- 
pher—and such the historian ought 
pre-eminently to be—is enabled to 
discern something wholesome as well 
as normal in this state of antagonism. 
He can see that the platform on 
which the combatants wrestle becomes 
elevated as the encounter rages, and 
that for the stronger party at any 
time to pursue the weaker beyond its 
limits would be to incur the risk of a 
catastrophe, and certainly to descend 
from vantage ground. ‘To carry out 
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the spirit of Whiggism to its extreme 
limit, would infallibly in the end up- 
root our monarchy. To remove from 
Toryism all obstacles to the ultimate 
development of its principles, would 
be to endanger the liberties of the 
country, and incur the risk of a 
despotism. Indeed, but few statesmen 
have ever contended for a full and un- 
checked license on either side. The 
question with all practical men has 
always been one of degree—a little 
more or a little less. It has been left 
to theorists to indulge in dreams of 
Utopian perfection on either side 
Encroachment, either on the part of 
the crown or on that of the people, 
has generated resistance. The oscil- 
lation of successful resistance has called 
forth a counteracting influence, tend- 
ing to restore the equilibrium, but 
acting beyond it. Through this are 
it is desitable that the political pendu- 
lum of a nation should always swing. 
So the philosopher~so the historian 
—ought to think. So, we sincerely 
believe Mr. Macaulay thinks, in his 
inner and truer nature. If symptoms 
continue to manifest themselves of a 
coincidence of doctrine with the 
theorists, they may safely be ascribed 
to influences from without, which 
have not yet yielded to the still 
gathering strength from within; al- 
though we may anticipate that they 
will ultimately give place, as the taint 
of personal partizanship is becoming 
less und le:s perceptible. 

How noble must be considered the 
destiny of that m&n who has purified 
and whitened his soul to the temper 
of transmitting the Past of the world’s 
history to its Present and Future, with- 
out a tinge of false colouring or a trace 
of false refraction, in its passage ? That 
so vast a field of view should ever be 
condensed to a focus in one powerful 
mind would be a marvel simply to 
astonish without delighting us, unac- 
companied by;a distinctness and truth 
in the image transmitted thence to 
our eye, to enable the simplest of us 
to deal with these far-off and multi- 
farious objects as if they were within 
our grasp and under our control. 
With what processes of tempering and 
of fusion a brain must be rendered 
thus achromatic, it is in vain to spe- 
culate. It may be judged from the 
rarity of their occurrence, that they 
are neither ordinary nor painless pro- 
cesses. But the world would be even 
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more ungrateful than it is given credit 
for being, were it to withhold its 
thanks from any man who has ap- 
proached this condition. Discount- 
ing, therefore, Mr. Macaulay’s pro- 
mises on this score, and willing to 
believe that he may yet produce a 


perfectly conscientious compilation of 


the history of his country, either from 
sources untainted by party influences, 
or by the fair comparison and diges- 
tion of conflicting evidence on both 
sides,—we venture to accept hin— 
Whig ashe has hitherto proved himself 
to be—as the historian of the period 
from the accession of James the Second, 
to that yet unknown date at which his 
labours are doomed to terminate. 
There is one anomaly—if it can be 
called so—into which the support of 
certain principles adopted from the 
first was sure to lead him. The ad- 
vocate and admirer of the Whig Wil- 
liam of England, is under the neces- 
sity of being the advocate and admirer 
of the Orange William of Ireland. 
But the representatives in Ireland of 
the principles of that monarch now 
constitute the party most bitterly op- 
posed to the Whiggism of the present 
day, with which Mr. Macaulay is 
identified. Hence the modern Orange- 
men, who are Tories, or at least side 
with the Tories, Mr. Macaulay’s 
enemies, rank him as their champion 
aud advocate ; while the Roman Ca- 
tholic or native Irish party, represent- 
ing the old Tory supporters of James 
the Second, but now in some degree 
identified with the English Whigs, 
bitterly complain of one of their own 
friends traducing, maligning, and 
vilifying them in the persons of James, 
Tyrconnell, and their adherents in 
general during the struggle in Ireland 
at the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The fact is, Mr. Macaulay is 
placed in an awkward position. Never- 
theless, while he and his friends may 
suffer more or less by the truth being 
told, we at all events are the gainers. 
The deliberate estimate of an histo- 
rian of such great powers and pro- 
found erudition, pronounced in our 
day, and in the face of the existing 
ee reamed of his own party, cannot 
ut assume great importance. It re- 
places many things, long distorted and 
disturbed by wilful or unconscious 
misrepresentations, in their true light ; 
and while it justifies systems of policy, 
abandoned at the time to the censure 
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of faction for want of the advocacy 
it might all along have laid claim 
to, exposes the absurdity of much 
which it has been a fashion equally 
acquiesced in, to consider the only 
sound principles of a true if thank- 
less patriotism. Nowhere has the 
actual relation of England to Ire- 
land at the eventful time treated of 
been more boldly set forth than in 
these pages. Nowhere in modern 
times has the vigorous policy of that 
era been more fully and fearlessly de- 
fended than here. By no modern 
writer of eminence, laying any claim 
to impartiality, has more ample justice 
been done to the motives and the acts 
of those who conquered Ireland and 
the Irish for the Revolution and free- 
dom. In no other quarter has it been 
so distinctly and so powerfully enun- 
ciated that the independence of the 
kingdom, in the popular sense of the 
term, was then utterly impracticable 
except with primary reference - to 
Anglo-Irish interests ; and that it was 
a question not of right but of policy, at 
what time the freedom of the whoie 
nation, asa nation, could be possibly re- 
cognised. So, too, has been further 
exposed the mistake successively com- 
mitted by two classes of political 
theorists, who, at a later period, ex- 
pected to be able to rally the per- 
manent energies of the nation round 
the standard of independence. Race 
first, and, after the reformation, reli- 
gion, had divided the conquerors from 
the conquered. Through a course of 
years certain slow metamorphic in- 
fluences, flowing from the parent 
country and seat of empire, were at 
work, tending to cause a fusion of 
these elements into each other, and to 
obliterate the earlier lines of stratifi- 
cation. This growing union of in- 
terests and of habits, following the 
union of legislation, and followed by 
the equalisation of religious privileges, 
had, long before these attempts ren- 
dered any cleavage extremely diffi- 
cult which did not pass through both 
countries; while at the same time it 
made it almost equally hopeless to 
recur to old demarcations for the pur- 
pose of disruption. We donot hesitate 
to say, that no work has been written 
since the legislative union of the two 
countries, Great Britain and Ireland, 
more convincingly calculated than is 
this Whig history to demonstrate the 
necessity which existed for that 
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measure, and the essential perma- 
nence of its nature. Macaulay is 
everywhere the champion of civilisa- 
tion. He is the philosopher and phy- 
siologist as well as the historian. He 
views events, not merely with reference 
to personal and political influences, 
but under a higher aspect, in which 
great natural laws come in, and modify 
and control human actions. Without 
attempting to soar higher, and scan 
the purposes of Providence at the 
elevation whence they supremely rule 
these and all other sublunary concerns, 
he has ventured above mere politics, 
into a region of his own. He recognises 
the distinctive qualities of races. He 
discerns their relations. He speculates 
upon the natural influences they will 
exercise upon each other. He draws 
inferences from these speculations, and 
compares them with facts ; and is thus 
enabled to trace and explain, if not to 
justify, systems of policy and actions 
difficult to be understood except in 
relation to such extended considera- 
tions. Where he meets with barbarism 
and ignorance he shows them no quar- 
ter. He makes no attempt to ex- 
tenuate, to defend, to uphold—even 
to sympathise. ‘They must—such is 
his philosophy—go to the wall. They 
not only deserve to do so, an in- 
exorable law of human society neces- 
sitates their doing so. As the old 
Britons and Saxons have sunk be- 
neath, or into, the races which con- 
quered them in their own couutry, so 
the Celt has sunk, or will sooner or 
later sink, into the predominating race 
which has overrun the highlands of 
both islands. In the process he ma, 
invigorate and improve the blood that 
mixes with his—Sut more than that is 
beyond his power. ‘There will result 
from the intermixture of these con- 
flicting elements a nobler and a more 
powerful breed than were either while 
they were apart. The posterity of the 
combined nations will reap the benefit 
both of victory and defeat—both of 
tyranny and of oppression ; and im- 
perial destinies will shed a lustre upon 
the chronicles of rival nationalhties, 
which will illumine with impartial ray 
the ranks of both parties in the 
sanguinary but inevitable strife. 
Shame on those-—be they of what 
caste they may—who still pou in 
making the story of the Past the 
rallying word of faction, and con- 
tinue to discharge their torrent of 
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turbid passions into the tranquil and 
translucent tide of History! They 
know not how much they lose, 
or what responsibility they incur, 
in raddling the fading complexion of 
events into the semblance of youth 
and active vigour they can no 
longer lay claim to. This refusal 
to let hereditary feuds die, is now 
unfortunately the distinction of our 
own country. Our Scottish neigh- 
bours, who had once been ready 
enough to keep animosities alive, have 
had the sense to see their mistake, and 
can now bear to look back with pride 
upon their national history, as well 
that part of it in which the Celtic 
portion of the population was trampled 
on, as that in which it triumphed. The 
consequences of this are exemplified by 
our author in the instance of two 
memorable actions, one of which took 
place in Seotland, and the other in 
Treland, within the same week. The 
battle of Newton Butler was fought 
in Ireland, between Irishmen; and 
great valour was exhibited on both 
sides. The LEnniskilleners under 
Welseley prevailed in the end; but 
not before Macarthy with his force of 
horse and foot had made a desperate 
stand outside the town. “ The Irish 
cannoneers,’ says Macaulay, ‘ stood 
gallantly to their pieces till they were 
cut down to a man.” The buttle of 
Killiecrankie was fought in Scotland, 
between Scotchmen,—and there, too, 
great bravery was shown by both 
parties. But neither in its details, 
in the number of forces engaged, nor 
in its consequences, was it of equal 
importance with the affair of Newton 
Butler. And yet the victory of Killie- 
crankie is far more widely renowned. 


“The reason,” says the historian, ‘is 
evident. The Anglo-Saxon and the Celt 
have been reconciled in Scotland, and have 
never been reconciled in Ireland. In 
Scotland all the great actions of both 
races are thrown into a common stock, 
and are considered as making up the glory 
which belongs to the whole country. So 
completely has the old antipathy been 
extinguished that nothing is more usual 
than to hear a Lowlander talk with com- 
placency and even with pride of the most 
humiliating defeat that his ancestors ever 
underwent. It would be difficult to name 
any eminent man in whom national feel- 
ing and clannish feeling were stronger 
than in Sir Walter Scott. Yet when Sir 
Walter Scott mentioned Killiecrankie he 
seemed utterly to forget that he wasa 
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Saxon, that he was of the same blood and 
of the same speech with Ramsay’s foot and 
Annandale’s horse. His heart swelled 
with triumph when he related how his 
own kindred had fled like hares before a 
smaller number of warriors of a different 
breed and of a different tongue. 

“Tn Ireland the fead remains unhealed. 
The name of Newton Butler, insultingly 
repeated by a minority, is hateful to the 
great majority of the population. If a 
monument were set up on the field of 
battle, it would probably be defaced: if a 
festival were held in Cork or Waterford on 
the anniversary of the battle, it would pro- 
bably be interrupted byviolence. The most 
illustrious Irish poet of our time would 
have thought it treason to his country to 
sing the praises of the conquerors. One 
of the most learned and diligent Irish 
archeologists of our time has laboured, 
not indeed very successfully, to prove that 
the event of the day was decided by a mere 
accident from which the Englishry could 
derive noglory. We cannot wonder that 
the victory of the Highlanders should be 
more celebrated than the victory of the 
Enniskilleners, when we consider that the 
victory of the Highlanders is matter of 
boast to all Scotland, and that the victory 
of the Enniskilleners is matter of shame to 
three-fourths of Ireland.”’ 


With the melancholy reflection that 
the remarks of the historian were till 
very lately but too applicable, we see 
cheering reason to hope and believe 
that a change is begun, and that we 
may now endure at this side of the 
Channel to see, occupying parallel 
places in the columns of literature, the 
names of Anglo-Irish and Celt, the 
songs of liberty and the songs of 
ascendency. In the beautiful collec- 
tion of Mr. Hayes, recently published, 
Orange ballads and “ Young Ireland” 
odes alternate with each other. Their 
juxtaposition takes off much of their 
harshness without extinguishing any 
of their distinctive spirit. Their edges 
in blending off into each other in the 
reader’s mind, instead of causing a 
confusion produce a third and new 
combination, softer in proportion as it 
harmonizes what was opposite and 
conflicting, and leaving nothing but 
the local colour, and the brilliancy of 
tone. It is under such a conviction 


that we approach the vivid and pic- 
turesque details of the siege of Derry 
—an event which has rarely been 
alluded to hitherto except for the 
purpose of refreshing the animosities 
of rival castes on the one hand or 
on the other. 


It is too glorious and 
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too national a reminiscence to be any 
longer relinquished to such disparaging 
obscurity. Mr. Macaulay has made 
it history for evermore; he has been, 
in this as in other instances, our Sir 
Walter Scott; and has reclaimed the 
heroic incident to be from hence- 
forward the pride and the boast of 
Ireland at large. 

Everybody knows that in the year 
1689, the ** Englishry”—that is, the 
protestant Anglo-Irish inhabitants 
of Ireland — retreated northward 
before the advancing forces of the 
Roman-catholic James under the 
French General Rosen, as far as they 
could; and that at last, finding that 
they had nothing but the ocean before 
them, they threw themselves into the 
walled city of Londonderry, as a last 
resource. Hither they were pursued 
by the Irish army; and then the 
question arose—should the defence of 
the place be attempted? There were 
cowards, aud there were traitors, and 
there were cautious men among the 
garrison and in the city, who recom- 
mended a capitulation. Indeed, the 
chances of successful resistance were 
but slender. But there were true 
hearts and strong hands within the 
walls. A meeting of the inhabitants 
was called. The Governor, who had 
proposed submission, was bearded to 
his face with his treachery. Mean- 
while, the enemy appeared in sight. 
Not a moment was to be lost. George 
Walker, a clergyman far advanced in 
years, spoke the words of a Christian 
and of a hero—he exhorted men to 
trust in God and stand to their de- 
fence. All rushed to the walls. The 
gates were closed with the memorable 
cry of ‘*No surrender!” The ad- 
vancing enemy was met with a shower 
of balls, one of which killed an officer 
close by James. The place, in-short, 

yas to be defended. This was not 
anticipated by the monarch who at- 
tacked. He quitted the army, and 
returned to Dublin. ‘The first at- 
tempts of the besiegers were abortive. 
They were disheartened; and the 
siege was turned into a blockade. 

t might have been expected that 
an attack by a regular army, com- 
manded by officers of experience who 
had been schooled in the greatest 
wars of Europe, upon a place of which 
the fortifications were weak and out 
of repair, defended by a garrison des- 
titute of experience and without any 
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organization, could only end in one 
way—that the town must inevitably 
fall, and fall speecily. The reasons 
why this result did not ensue are 
given so fully and forcibly by the 
author, that we cannot forbear quoting 
the passage as it stands. An incensed 
tyrant and a great army, he says, 
were at the gates :— 

‘** But within was that which has often, 
in desperate extremities, retrieved the 
fallen fortunes of nations. Betrayed, de- 
serted, disorganised, unprovided with re- 
sources, begirt with enemies, the noble 
city was still no easy conquest. What- 
ever an engineer might think of the 
strength of the ramparts, all that was most 
intelligent, most courageous, most high- 
spirited among the Englishry of Leinster 
and of Northern Ulster was crowded be- 
hind them. The number of men capable 
of bearing arms within the walls was seven 
thousand ; and the whole world could not 
have furnished seven thousand men better 
qualified to meet a terrible emergency 
with clear judgment, dauntless valour, and 
stubborn patience. They were all zealous 
Protestants ; and the Protestantism of the 
majority was tinged with Puritanism. 
They had much in common with that 
sober, resolute, and Godfearing class out 
of which Cromwell had formed his uncon- 
querable army. Dut the peculiar situation 
in which they had been placed had de- 
veloped in them some qualities which, in 
the mother country, might possibly have 
remained latent. The English inhavitants 
of Ireland were an aristocratic caste, 
which had been enabled, by superior civi- 
lisation, by close union, by sleepless 
vigilance, by cool intrepidity, to keep in 
subjection a numerous and hostile popula- 
tion. Almost every one of them had 
been in some measure trained both to 
military and to political functions. Almost 
every one was familiar to the use of arms, 
and was accustomed to bear a part in the 
admivistration of justice. 1t was remarked 
by contemporary writers that the colonists 
had something of the Castilian haughti- 
ness of* manner, though none of the 
Castilian indolence ; that they spoke Eng- 
lish with remarkable purity and correct~- 
ness, and that they were, both as militia- 
men and as jurymen, superior to their 
kindred in the mother country. In all 
ages, men situated as the Anglo-Saxons 
in Ireland were situated, have had peculiar 
vices and peculiar virtues, the vices and 
virtues of masters, as opposed to the vices 
and virtues of slaves. The member of a 
dominant race is, in his dealings with the 
subject race, seldom indeed fraudulent,— 
for fraud is the resource of the weak,— 
but imperious, insolent, and cruel. To- 
wards his brethren, on the other hand, his 
conduct is generally just, kind, and even 
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noble. His self-respect leads him to re- 
spect all who belong to his own order. 
His interest impels him to cultivate a 
good understanding with those whose 
prompt, strenuous, and courageous assis- 
tance may at any moment be necessary to 
preserve his property and life. It isa 
truth ever present to his mind that his 
own well-being depends on the ascendancy 
of the class to which he belongs. His 
very selfishness therefore is sublimed into 
public spirit: and this public spirit is 
stimulated to fierce enthusiasm by sym- 
pathy, by the desire of applause, and by 
the dread of infamy, For the only opinion 
which he values is the opinion of his 
fellows; and in their opinion devotion to 
the common cause is the most sacred of 
duties. The character, thus formed, has 
two aspects. Seen on one side, it must 
be regarded by every well constituted 
mind with disapprobation. Seen on the 
other, it irresistibly extorts applause. The 
Spartan, smiting and spurning the 
wretched Helot, moves our disgust. But 
the same Spartan, calmly dressing his 
hair, and uttering his concise jests, on 
what he well knows to be his last day, in 
the pass of Thermopyle, is not to be con- 
templated without admiration. To a 
superficial observer it may seem strange 
that so much evil and so much good 
should be found together. But in truth 
the good and the evil, which at first sight 
appear almost incompatible, are closely 
connected, and have a common origin. It 
was because the Spartan had been taught 
to revere himself as one of a race of 
sovereigns, and to look down on all 
that was not Spartan as of an inferior 
species, that he had no fellow feeling for 
the miserable serfs who crouched before 
him, and that the thought of submitting 
to a foreign master, or of turning his back 
before an enemy, never, even in the last 
extremity, crossed his mind. Something 
of the same character, compounded of 
tyrant and hero, has been found in all 
nations which have domineered over more 
numerous nations. But it has nowhere 
in modern Europe shown itself so con- 
picuously as in Ireland. 


‘* Nevertheleas it is impossible to deny 
that the English colonists have had, with 
too many of the faults, all the noblest 
virtues of a sovereign caste. The faults 
have, as was natural, been most offensively 
exhibited in times of prosperity and 
security: the virtues have been most re- 
splendent.in times of distress and peril ; 
and never were those virtues more signally 
displayed than by the defenders of London- 
derry, when their Governor bad abandoned 
them, and when the camp of their mortal 
enemy was pitched before their walls.” 


We must interrupt the narrative 
just to observe that this judicious aad 
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striking summary of the vices and 
virtues of a dominant race is appro- 
priately followed, at the conclusion of 
the siege, by some remarks which our 
modern “ Derry boys” will find it 
less easy to stomach. 


“It is impossible,” he says, ‘for the 
moralist or the statesman to look with 
unmixed complacency on the solemnities 
with which Londonderry commemorates 
her deliverance, and the honours which 
she pays to those who saved her. Un- 
happily the animosities of her brave 
champions have descended with their 
glory. The faults which are ordinarily 
found in dominant castes and dominant 
sects have not seldom shown themselves 
without disguise at her festivities; and 
even with the expressions of pious grati- 
tude which have resounded from her 
pulpits have too often been mingled words 
of wrath and defiance.”’ 


Meanwhile, as the blockade con- 
tinued month after month, famine had 
begun to do its work of death within 
the city. 


“« Every attack was still repelled. But 
the fighting men of the garrison were so 
much exhausted that they could scarcely 
keep their legs. Several of them, in the 
act of striking at the enemy, fell down 
from mere weakness. A very small quan- 
tity of grain remained, and was doled out 
by mouthfuls. The stock of salted hides 
was considerable, and by gnawing them 
the garrison appeased the rage of hunger. 
Dogs, fattened on the blood of the slain 
who lay unburied round the town, were 
luxuries which few could afford to pur- 
chase. 

** Even in that extremity the general 
cry was ‘No surrender.’ And there were 
not wanting voices which, in low tones, 
added, ‘ First the horses and hides ; and 
then the prisoners ; and then each other.’ ’’ 


But deliverance was at hand. The 
fleet, lying at anchor in Leugh Foyle, 
was ordered to relieve the place. Two 
merchantmen volunteered to lead the 
way, avd break the boom. 


“ It was the thirtieth of July. Thesun 
had just set: the evening sermon in the 
cathedral was over; and the heartbroken 
congregation had separated, when the sen- 
tinels on the tower saw the sails of three 
vessels coming up the Foyle.”’ 


They were the two merchantmen, 
and the Dartmouth frigate which 
escorted them. After a perilous pas- 
sage through the enemy’s batteries, 
planted on either side of the river, 
he adventurous little fleet found itself 
within the fence. 


‘The night had closed in before the 
conflict at the boom began ; but the flash 
of the guns was seen, and the noise heard, 
by the lean and ghastly multitude which 
covered the walls of the city. When the 
Mountjoy grounded, and when the shout 
of triumph rose from the Irish on both 
sides of the river, the hearts of the be- 
sieged died within them. One who endured 
the uputterable anguish of that moment 
has told us that they looked fearfully livid 
in each other’s eyes. Even after the bar- 
ricade had been passed, there was a terrible 
half hour of suspense. It was ten o’clock 
before the ships arrived at the quay. The 
whole population was there to welcome 
them. A screen made of casks filled with 
earth was hastily thrown up to protect the 
landing place from the batteries on the 
other side of the river; and then the work 
of unloading began. First were rolled on 
shore barrels containing six thousand 
bushels of meal. Then came great cheeses, 
casks of beef, flitches of bacon, kegs of 
butter, sacks of pease and biscuit, ankers 
of brandy. 


‘* It is easy to imagine with what tears 
grace was said over the suppers of that 
evening. There was little sleep on either 
side of the wall. The bonfires shone 
bright along the whole circuit of the ram- 
parts. The Irish guns continued to roar 
all night; and all night the bells of the 
rescued city made answer to the Irish 
guns with a peal of joyous defiance. 
Through the whole of the thirty-first of 
July the batteries of the enemy continued 
to play. But, soon after the sun had again 
gone down, flames were seen arising from 
the camp; and, when the first of August 
dawned, a line of smoking ruins marked 
the site lately occupied by the huts of the 
besiegers ; and the citizens saw far off the 
long column of pikes and standards re- 
treating up the left bank of the Foyle to- 
wards Strabane.” 


Well does the historian remark, in 
speaking of this memorable siege, that 
nobody need despise the tactics or the 
engineering displayed. The contest was 
one not between armies, but Between 
nations, and victory declared itself for 
that nation which, though inferior in 
numbers, displayed the highest intelli- 
gence, self-control, and resolution. 


‘* Five generations have since passed 
away; and still the wall of Londonderry is 
to the Protestants of Ulster what the 
trophy of Marathon was tothe Athenians. 
A lofty pillar, rising from a bastion which 
bore during many weeks the heaviest fire 
of the enemy, is seen far up and far down 
the Foyle. On the summit is the statue of 
Walker, such as when, in the last and 
most terrible emergency, his eloquence 
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roused the fainting courage of his brethren. 
In one hand he grasps a Bible. The 
other, pointing down the river, seems to 
direct the eyes of his famished audience to 
the English topmasts in the distant bay. 
Such a monument was well deserved: yet 
it was scarcely needed ; for in truth the 
whole city is to this day a monument of 
the great deliverance. The wall is care- 
fully preserved; nor would any plea of 
health or convenience be held by the inha- 
bitants sufficient to justify the demolition 
of that sacred enclosure which, in the evil 
time, gave shelter to their race and their 
religion. The summit of the ramparts 
forms a pleasant walk, The bastions have 
been turned into little gardens. Here and 
there, among the shrubs and flowers, may 
be seen the old culverins which scattered 
bricks, cased with lead, among the Irish 
ranks. One antique gun, the gift of the 
Fishmongers of London, was distin- 
guished, during the hundred and five me- 
morable days, by the loudness of its 
report, and still bears the name of Roaring 
Meg. The cathedral is filled with relics 
and trophies. In the vestibule is a huge 
shell, one of many hundreds of shells 
which were thrown into the city. Over 
the altar are still seen the French flag- 
staves, taken by the garrison in a despe- 
rate sally. The white ensigns of the 
House of Bourbon have long been dust ; 
but their place has been supplied by new 
banners, .the work of the fairest hands of 
Ulster.” 


The historian who has penned this 
eloquent and affecting relation might 
be charged with intemperate zeal and 
bigotry, were there no proof of his 


impartiality elsewhere. By proof we 
mean what would convince an Irish- 
man of Mr. Macaulay's own party. 
But fortunately we have, in the same 
volume, the narrative of another siege, 
in which the sides were reversed, the 
Irish and French army of James being 
within the walls, and the Anglo-Irish 
force of William outside. ‘This was 
the siege of Limerick. In the general 
circumstances there was a striking 
similarity between the two. ‘ Each 
city,” as Mr. Macaulay says, ‘* was 
the last asylum of a church and of 
a vation.” In both instances a re- 
gular army attacked—a disorganised 
and discouraged force defended. 
In both the fortifications were weak. 
In both the preponderance of pub- 
lic spirit and feeling was within the 
walls. And although the results 
were different, yet deeds of heroism 
as conspicuous as those at Derry 
formed episodes in the history of the 
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defence of Limerick, and rendered the 
memory of it immortal. To the con- 
duct of the Irish during that siege 
Mr. Macaulay has done the amplest 
justice, and we see no reason why the 
loyal Irishman should not from hence- 
forth rank the city of the south with 
the city of the north among those re- 
miniscences which should raise the 
honest flush of national pride upon his 
cheek. Mr. Macaulay justly remarks 
of the first siege of Limerick, in com- 
paring it with that of Derry, that ‘in 
both cases, religious and patriotic en- 
thusiasm struggled unassisted against 
great odds; and, in both cases, re- 
ligious and patriotic enthusiasm did 
what veteran warriors had pronounced 
it absurd to attempt.” 

We must not linger too long upon 
Trish ground. Indeed, there is not 
much more to be said on the subject, 
as far as Mr. Macaulay is concerned. 
It is with him as it is with more vulgar 
historians. The moment the romance 
of Irish history is over, they cross over, 
one and all, to England, and leave us 
in the dark. A single page or two 
disposes of Irish affairs for the re- 
mainder of the period to which this 
history extends—namely, to the treaty 
of Ryswick. And—what we cannot 
forgive—the name of Molyneux is 
barely mentioned; neither he nor 
his book come in for any share of that 
attention the author has soliberally be- 
stowed on many an obscure and worth- 
less English placeman. This is an 
omission ; and we regret it for more 
reasons than one. It would have been 
worth the author’s while indeed to 
have extracted fully whatever details 
he could find in the little-investigated 
Trish annals commencing at this 
period, for the purpose of throw- 
ing light upon the condition of the 
country at the close of the next 
century, when she was to start 
suddenly into such prominence, and 
occupy so large a space in the political 
horizon. 

It is not altogether fair to estimate 
the transactions of times of convulsion 
by a comparison with times of tran- 
quillity. A different class of virtues, 
and a different class of vices, come to 
the surface at different periods, with- 
out so total a derangement of the 
moral equilibrium as might be sup- 

osed at a first glance. The reign of 

illiam was affected throughout by 
the paroxysm of the Revolution. The 
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subsidence of the great sea of society 
was gradual, and fitful, and was not 
complete at his death. There was a 
heavy swell to the last; and many a 
wave broke savagely upon the shore, 
and caused devastation and omer, 
long after the tempest which had 
lashed it into bei ing was lulled asleep 
We of to-day, who see but the mirror 
which reflects the sky, or at most the 
ripple on the beach, can scarcely judge, 
at least without some effort and some 
reflection, of the moral nature of acts 
which now seem rude and cruel, 
though they belonged to, and formed 
part of, the system of the day. What 
is now public excitement was then 
public riot and insurrection. The 
taunting of a minister was then im- 
peachment. ‘The unpopularity of a 
sovereign was then a conspiracy to 
take away his life. A sarcastic word 
was a sword-stab. ‘The pillory was 
the wooden collar, instead of the 
column of a newspaper. ‘The nation, 
and the individual, were equally ready 
to rush to arms, when a dispute looked 
unlikely to be otherwise settled. This 
state of things affected legislation, 
government, and politics, as well as 
men’s minds and habits. Violence was 
the equanimity of the day. It may 
certainly be said that William, by his 
phlegmatic temperament, did as much 
to allay this prevailing estuation ot 
men’s minds as could be expected from 
one who had been swept into the 
kingdom upon the crest-wave of 
national frenzy, and had to deal 
with the raging elements of revolu- 
tionary convulsion, so easily turned 
from his interests upon himself. But 
it should not be forgotten that his 
powers of accomplishing this were 
restricted by laws analogous to those 
which had originally limited his pre- 
rogative; that he durst not too rigidly 
oppose | himself to the temper of the 
times; in short, that he was absolutely 
forced, in dealing at least with the 
affairs of the remoter part of his newly- 
acquired kingdom, to conform himself 
to the policy of those who, as they 
had originally raised him to his present 
position, would hold it but light 
matter to compass his downfall, should 
their passions and prejudices be tvo 
rigidly thwarted. 

Considerations of this nature ought 
to have their weight, in estimating 
the conduct of William on more than 
one occasion, in which he has come 


under the censure of the world. His 
career in Ireland needs no apology. 
There, he only did as he was forced 
to do by the pressure of cireumstanees; 
and even those who have exclaimed 
most loudly against the alleged infrac- 
tion of articles to which his honour 
was held to be pledged, have never 
gone the length of asserting that he 
was a voluntary party to their viola- 
tion. But in Scotland, where there 
was less concentration of the hostile 
elements, where petty encounters 
took the place of important battles, 
and a sort of guerilla warfare was car- 
ried on in regions unmapped upon 
any charts to which the Court had 
access, against Savages, in race, cos- 
tume, nomenclature, and habits utterly 
unknown to the world outside the pale 
of their own mountain fastnesses, it 
was scarcely possible for the King, 
who was not called upon by any emer- 
gency to visit that portion of his do- 
minions in person, to interfere directly 
or independently with the course of 
events. Through agents, and through 
agents alone, could he be expected to 
attend to such petty and oat remote 
interests. To these agents he must 
have entrusted not only his executive 
power, but his dis seretionary preroga- 
tive of mercy, In times such‘as were 
then, the powers thus delegated were 
not likely to be exercised with mode- 
ration. Accordingly, we find that 
cruelty in its most revolting forms 
marked the course of the subjugation 
of the highland clans which stood out 
for King James. But, recurring to 
the tone and temper of the age, as well 
as the necessary delegation of the 
royal authority into the hands of sub- 
ordinates, we are not necessarily to 
charge upon the sovereign of the Re- 
volution those excesses which, in ano; 
ther state of society, and distinctly 
brought home to their assumed author, 
would have failed to find excuse or 
extenuation in any human breast. 
Our readers are all of them, no 
doubt, familiar with the story of the 
Massacre of Glencoe. From genera- 
tion to generation the Highland mo- 
ther has rocked or terrified her child 
to sleep with the half-said, half- 
chanted legend of that fearful deed ; 
and into the dismal tale thus handed 
down the name of William has been 
interwoven, until it has become 4 
double difficulty to disentangle misre - 
presentation from history, and dissolve 
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the continuity of tradition, The war- 
rant for the slaughter of the Mac- 
donalds was signed, it is known, by 
the King * The King, therefore, was 
guilty of their blood—just as Eliza- 
beth was guilty of the blood of Essex, 
and Charles of Strafford’s. Such is 
the language we hear, Apologist as 
Mr. Macaulay doubtless is, in num- 
berless instances, for William, and 
jealously as he must be watched when 
he applies himself to exculpate him 
from each of the many charges brought 
against him, his arguments when 
founded on facts can be scrutinized by 
any one; and in this case he appeals 
tofacts. The Master of Stair had de- 
termined that the barbarous and 
troublesome gang of thieves and cut- 
throats inhabiting the mountain pass 
of Glencoe, should be exterminated. 
This was the black and .savage mode 
in which that personage proposed to 
carry out the King’s commands, and 
pacify the kingdom. But he knew 
that were he to propose such a thing 
to his master, he would draw down 
upon himself the ire of a high-minded 
and conscientious sovereign. He 
therefore took his counsel, and con- 
trived so as to have a warrant signed 
in the hurry of business, which was 
directed to the Commander of the 
Forces in Scotland, and which ran 
thus: “As for Mac Ian of Glencoe 
and that tribe, if they can be well dis- 
tinguished from the other High- 
landers, it will be proper, for the vin- 
dication of public justice, to extirpate 
that set of thieves.” Now, to extir- 
pate—or root out—a gang of thieves 
is a very different thing from exter- 
minating a family of men. 


“Tt is undoubtedly,” as Mr. Macaulay 
says, ‘‘ one of the first duties of every 
government to extirpate gangs of thieves. 
This does not mean that every thief 
ought to be treacherously assassinated 
in his sleep, or even that every thief 
ought to be publicly executed after a 
fair trial, but that every gang, as a gang, 
ought to be completely broken up, and 
that whatever severity is indispensably ne- 
cessary for that end ought to be used. If 
William had read and weighed the words 
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which were submitted to him by his 
Secretary, he would probably have under- 
stood them to mean that Glencoe was to 
be occupied by troops, that resistance, if 
resistance were attempted, was to be put 
down with a strong hand, that severe 
punishment was to be inflicted on those 
leading members of the clan who could be 
proved to have been guilty of great crimes, 
that some active young freebooters, who 
were more used to handle the broad sword 
than the plough, and who did not seem 
likely to -ettle down into quiet labourers, 
were to be sent to the army in the Low 
Countries, that others were to be trans 
ported to the American plantations, and 
that those Macdonalds who were suffered 
to remain in their native valley were to be 
disarmed and required to give hostages for 
good behaviour. A plan very nearly re- 
sembling this had, we know, actually been 
the subject of much discussion in the poli- 
tical circles of Edinburgh. There can be 
little doubt that William would have 
deserved well of his people if he had, 
in this manner, extirpated not only the 
tribe of Mac Ion, but every Highland tribe 
whose calling was to steal cattle and burn 
houses.”’ 
The Master of Stair, however, had 
read the words in his own way, and 
did his best to act up to his interpre- 
tation of them. His guilt is unde- 
niable, and was inexcusable ; and the 
real crime of William (for it almost 
amounted to such) was his remissness 
and apathy in bringing this arch- 
offender to justice, after the nation 
had joined in a general cry of execra- 
tion, and a Commission of Precog- 
nition and the Scottish Parliament 
had each solemnly denounced him as 
the guilty party. Mr. Macaulay, we 
repeat, is the apologist of William. 
Reasonable men of every political 
party will join in applauding him for 
constituting himself the defender of 
the monarch’s reputation against 
calumny and misrepresentation. The 
credit of that great man ought not to 
be a party monopoly. His character 
should be a sacred pledge in the hands 
of all who have a pride in British 
glory. If in his day he was identified 
with a party whose excesses he was 
ever vainly endeavouring to repress, 
aud whose extravagancies gave him 





* A document has been lately published in the Scottish Press, purporting to be a 


copy of the warrant authorising the Glencoe massacre. 


It is evidently no such thing. 


It is merely a letter from Duncanson to Glenlyon, urging him ‘to put to the sword all 


the Macdonalds under 70 years of age.” 
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as much personal uneasiness, perhaps, 
as the most dangerous machinations 
of his enemies, the colours of a faction 
have dropped from his image as it 
recedes into the perspective of history, 
and he remains a marble memory 
which Tory and Whig may alike re- 
verence. We therefore accord not 
only our forgiveness, but our thanks, 
to Mr. Macaulay for having vindicated 
the memory of the hero-king from 
unmerited, or only partially-merited, 
reproach. And these acknowledg- 
ments must in fairness be extended to 
the general tone of the Whig his- 
torian, in delineating the persons and 
peculiarities of the subordinate cha- 
racters who acted their parts in that 
drama of Revolution. We are bound 
to repeat our original judgment, that 
an increasing tone of fairness is per- 
ceptible in these volumes, and that in 
uence a greater air of truth, 

and a diminished air of romance, make 
themselves felt as we read. In making 
this admission, some exceptions at 
once spring to the memory. The un- 
measured terms of vituperation with 
which the great name of Marlborough 
is assailed, shock the reader of auy 
feeling or delicacy, who is not able 
and does not wish to disengage it 
from the veneration the matchless 
deeds which illustrated it have cast 
around it, deeds which might have 
elicited some leniency—some expres- 
sion at least of respectful regret—in 
ripping up those old scars which had 
cicatrised under the honours so thickly 
and deservedly heaped upon them in 
the glorious encounters of a later 
reign. There is a way of doing these 
things, as nobody knows better than 
Mr. Macaulay himself. He magnifies 
the *“‘hundred villanies” of the here 
of Blenheim, as if he had a gust of 
— in defiling the patrios cineres. 
ut see how he can, with more of 
the art of a Rembrandt than of a 
Vandyke, dispose the few lights and 
the broad shadows of a picture, so a3 
to draw from the very depth of the 
one and the scantiness of the other 
the materialsofsublimity. “Strafford” 
—we quote from the critique upon 
Lord Nugent's memorials of Hamp- 
den—“ who ever names him without 
thinking of those harsh dark features, 
ennobled by their expression into 
more than the majesty of an antique 
Jupiter ; of that brow, that eye, that 
cheek, that lip, wherein, as in a 
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chronicle, are written the events of 
many stormy and disastrous years, 
high enterprise accomplished, frightful 
dangers braved, power unsparingly 
exercised, suffering unshrinkingly 
borne : of that fixed look, so fall of 
severity,” &c. ‘ In spite of ourselves, 
we sometimes feel towards his memory 
a certain relenting similar to that re- 
lenting which his defence, as Sir John 
Denham tells us, produced in West- 
minster Hall.’ Observe, not one 
single trait of moral goodness is attri- 
buted to him. Further particulars of 
his character are given. ‘ His coun- 
sels respecting public affairs were 
fierce and arbitrary.” ‘* He was angry 
even that the course of justice between 
man and man should be unrestrained 
by the royal prerogative.” “In Ire- 
land, where he stood in the place of 
the King, his practice was in strict 
accordance with his theory. He set 
up the authority of the Executive 
Government over that of the courts 
of law. He established vast mono- 
polies for his own private benefit.” 
Some of his acts were described by 
Clarendon as “acts which caused 
dislike and terror in sober and dis- 
passionate tea high acts of op- 
pression. pon a most frivolous 
charge, he obtained a capital sentence 
from a court-martial against a man of 
high rank who had given him offence. 
He debauched the daughter-in-law of 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, and 
then commanded that nobleman to 
settle his estate according to the 
wishes of the lady. The Chancellor 
refused. The Lord Lieutenant turned 
him out of office, and threw him into 
prison.” Yet, while ‘‘this great, 
brave, bad man” must be allowed to 
overawe posterity ‘tas he overawed 
his contemporaries, and to excite the 
same interest when arraigned before 
the tribunal of history which he 
excited at the bar of the House of 
Lords,”’ the illustrious and immortal 
hero of Ramillies and Malplaquet, the 
third in the series to which the Black 
Prince and the Fifth Henry are alone, 
with Wellington, worthy to belgng, is 
scouted from the page, under the 
vague charge of “a thousand vil- 
lanies,” from which no extenuating 
glories are sufiered to relieve him. 
Indeed, it would be no difficult task 
to shew not only that the epithets 
applied to Marlborough are inappro- 
priately coarse, which is evident, but 
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that the grounds for applying them 
are, at least in some instances, by no 
means so substantial and undeniable 
as Mr. Macaulay would have us 
believe. But a defence of Marl- 
borough, as it would run beyond our 
present limits, so happily it is scarcely 
called for. By-and-by, we shall hvae 
Wellington assailed in like manner. 
As we would answer the partizan who 
should malign the illustrious modern 
under the reigns of George the Fourth 
and William the Fourth by telling 
him to look back to the reign of 
George the Third, so would we 
neutralize, and more than neutralize, 
the calumnies of the historian of 
William the Third as they affect 
the earlier hero by pointing forward 
to the reign of Anne. We say, 
more than neutralize; for the only 
just as well as generous way of 
judging a character, for good or 
for evil, is by the light of its most 
prominent manifestations. Without 
reference to these, it is highly 
unsafe to pronounce absolutely upon 
minor traits; and, on a point wherein 
political bias may be suspected of ex- 
ercising any influence over the pen, 
extremely damaging to an author's 
credit on the score of impartiality and 
trustworthiness. Into this matter, 
however, as we said before, we are 
not able now to enter. We content 
ourselves with pointing attention to 
ove striking instance in which the 
historian has been betrayed, in spite 
of himself, into a display of the Whig 
animus, in the delineation of two por- 
traits, which we have the best meaus 
of comparing, as they hang close to 
each other—we allude to those of 
Somers and Harley. He has just 
executed a series of pictures, all of 
them of Whigs, and euding with the 
former statesman. Some of these are 
highly characteristic—all are spirited. 
A charm is lent to comparatively un- 
interesting originals. Then comes the 
Tory canvas upon the easel —the 
Lord Treasurer 1s to be represented. 
Now the artist not only begins to 
spare his colours, but he formally pro- 
tests that indeed he cannot find any 
personal traits which can possibly at- 
tract or interest the connoisseur! The 
announcement is not artist-like, even 
though the completion of the work 
should threaten a forbidding portrait. 
Somers has been lauded to the skies 
for certain qualities of various kinds. 
VOL. XLVII.—NO, CCLXXVIII. 
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For the very same qualities Harley is 
sneered at. Somers “ left a great re- 
putation in the House of Commons,” 
-—*and the Whig members looked up 
to him as their leader.” This is 
spoken in his praise. Harley by 
patient industry had obtained an ac- 
curate and extensive knowledge of the 
law of Parliament. His knowledge, 
his gravity, and his independent posi- 
tion gained him the ear of the house.’ 

Yet ‘his intellect was both small and 
slow.” Somers’s “ nerves were weak ; 
his complexion was livid, his face was 
prematurely wrinkled. Yet his ene- 
mies could not pretend,” &c. Harley’s 
‘*countenance was heavy; his figure 
mean and somewhat deformed, and 
his gestures uncouth. Yet he was 
heard with respect.” Somers, long 
after he had been condemned to flan- 
nel and chicken broth, was charged as 
being the master of a harem more 
costly than the Grand Turk’s. Mr. 
Macxulay, while asserting that the 
private life of his favourite statesman 
was ‘*malignantly scrutinized,” deli- 
cately and extenuatingly admits that 
the wisdom and self command which 
Somers never wanted in the Senate, 
on the judgment seat, at the council 
board, or in the society of wits, 
scholars, and philosophers, were not 
always proof against female attrac- 
tions! Of Harley it is said, with 
covert and curt depreciation, “ He 
had indeed great vices; but they were 
not of a scandalous kind. He was 
not to be corrupted by money. His 
private life was regular No illicit 
amour was imputed to him, even by 
satirists.” But there must be a qua- 
lifying trait. “ His practice of jflus- 
tering himself daily with claret was 
hardly considered as a fault by his 
contemporaries.” ‘lo Somers is aitri- 
buted the high praise of being the 
munificent and judicious patron of 
genius and learning, the connoisseur of 
exquisite refinement and taste. All 
this is embodied in glowing and elo- 
quent panegyric. But, while the Whig 
is eulogized even for the countenance 
he afforded to Ilickes and Vertue, of 
the ‘Tory it is deemed sufficient to 
state drily, that, having been studious 
in his youth, “he continued to the 
last to love books and the society of 
men of genius and learning.” Only 
so much for the patron and promoter 
of Swift! the friend and associate of 
Bolingbroke! the originator of tha 
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great repertory of historical literature, 
on which, as one of the central depo- 
sitories of our national archives, Mr. 
Macaulay has largely drawn for the 
materials out of which he laborious- 
ly calumniates his memory! This 
smacks of the two first volumes; and 
were there much more in such a 
strain, hard words would be irrepres- 
sible. The case is, if not an excep- 
tional, at least an extreme one; and 
we will not allow it to qualify our 
general estimate. At the same time 
its occurrence points to some special 
reason for running down Harley be- 
yond the other Tories; and we can 
only think of this, that as some of 
Harley’s attacks upon William were 
directed upon vulnerable points, it 
behoved this Perseus to protect the 
Andromeda he is enamoured of by a 
gorgon shield, which should turn the 
assailant to stone. 

As regards William of Orange, 
there is, to say the truth, some ex- 
cuse for Mr. Macaulay’s feeliugs of 
partizansbip—since we can call it no- 
thing else. It was not enough that 
that monarch was the representative 
of the Whig or popular element in the 
British constitutional system of that 
day, though this alone would have se- 
cured a sympathy for him. He needed 
to be set right in the opinion of the 
world. Mr. Macaulay found him 
strangely and perversely underrated 
by his contemporaries in his own 
country. This he takes notice ef, in 
exposing what he calls the absurdity 
and malignity of the Jacobite Mid- 
dleton’s delusions. 


** He, like the rest of his party, could 
see in the usurper nothing but what was 
odious and contemptible, the heart of a 
fiend, the understanding and manners of a 
stupid, brutal, Dutch boor, who generally 
observed a sulky silence, and when forced 
to speak, gave short testy answers in bad 
English. The French statesmen, on the 
other hand, judged of William’s faculties 
from an intimate knowledge of the way in 
which he had, during twenty years, con- 
ducted affairs of the greatest moment and 
of the greatest difficulty. He had, ever 
since 1673, been playing against themselves 
a most complicated game of mixed chance 
and skill for an immense stake: they were 
proud, and with reason, of their own dex- 
terity at that game; yet they were con- 
scious that in him they had found more 
than their match, At the commencement of 
the long contest every advantage had been 
on their side. They had at their absolute 
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command all the resources of the greatest 
kingdom in Europe; and he was merely 
the servant of a commonwealth, of which 
the whole territory was inferior in extent 
to Normandy or Guienne. A succession 
of generals and diplomatists of eminent 
ability had been opposed to him. A 
powerful faction in his native country had 
pertinaciously crossed his designs. He 
had undergone defeats in the field and de- 
feats in the senate; but his wisdom and 
firmness had turned defeats into victories. 
Notwithstanding all that could be done to 
keep him down, his influence and fame had 
been almost constantly rising and spread- 
ing. The most important and arduous 
enterprise in the history of modern Eu- 
rope had been planned and conducted to a 
prosperous termination by him alone. The 
most extensive coalition that the world hai 
seen for ages had been formed by him, and 
would be instantly dissolved if his superin- 
tending care were withdrawn. He had 
gained two kingdoms by statecraft, and a 
third by conquest ; and he was still main- 
taining himself in the possession of all 
three in spite of both foreign and domestic 
foes. That these things had been 
effected by a poor creature, a man of the 
most ordinary capacity, Was an assertion 
which might easily find credence among 
the nonjuring parsons who congregated at 
Sam’s Coffee-house, but which moved the 
laughter of the veteran politicians at Ver- 
sailles.’’ 


The history we have just been re- 
viewing is, with all its faults—and it 
has many—a work worthy of the 
author and of his high reputation. 
What Alison so generously said of his 
earlier volumes is quite as applicable 
to these,—that those, and those alone, 
are fully qualified to cavil at the de- 
tails, who have read, on any point 
they may select for their criticism, a 
tithe of the matter digested and assi- 
milated into the body of the narra- 
tive. The mass of information here 
collected is surprising, The mass of 
learning out of which that information 
is extracted is almost incalculable. 
Indeed, the abundance of the supply 
sometimes embarrasses. Details, all 
of them interesting, become perplex- 
ing by a want of relief. We long to 
draw a breath. Besides, owing to an 
unwillingness to pretermit anything, 
the author fails not infrequently im 
keeping his perspective, and gives 
undue prominence to back ground 
figures. ‘Thus, he wastes time over 
many an argument, by entering into 
the pleadings, when the reader is only 
interested in the judgment. In his- 
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tory, once an investigation has been 
only made, it is the result we look to, 
not the process by which it has been 
arrived at. 

If we venture to criticise a style 
so finished and forcible as Mr. 
Macaulay’s, it is more by a compari- 
son with himself than with the other 
modern historians whom he so far sur- 
passes. Having in view, then, the 
former volumes, and more especially 
those essays and miscellaneous writings 
which preceded them, we find a more 
marked manuerism here. We discern 
the structure of the sentences earlier 
and more easily, and find an occasional 
montonoy arisiug out of the discovery. 
The author is fond of catch words. In 
crossing the Boyne, men, ten abreast, 
descended into the water. ‘ Next 
plunged Londonderry and Enniskillen. 
A little to the left of Londonderry and 
Enniskillen, Caillemot crossed, at the 
head of a large column of French re- 
fugees. A little to the left of Caille- 
mot and his refugees, the main body 
of the English infantry struggled 
through the river.’ And so on. 
Although this does not occur so fre- 
quently as to amount to a fatal 
blemish, yet there unquestionably are, 
in the masonry of his sentences, too 


may bricks ninscribed, like those of 


Babylon, with the builder’s name. 
Again, although as a Whig Mrz. 
Macaulay shows, in its proper place, 
all due contempt for the mummeries 
and the masquerading of state, and de- 
lights in maguifying the puritan plain- 
ness of the democratic element in the 
social constitution of our country, as 
a Briton and a gentleman he enters 
with solemn earnestness into the spirit 
of those forms and ceremonies which 
have acquired a traditional reverence 
in the eves of well-affected and patrio- 
tic individuals. Not only does his love 
of the picturesque naturally draw him 
into vivid descriptions of great sights, 
fleets, armies, counsels, congresses, 
&c.; he has a fancy for looking from 
windows at pageants and processions, 
which he details with much of the 
minuteness and unction of Garter King 
at Arms, or the Morning Post. Nay, 
he sees sublimity in civic spectacles. 
Gog and Magog are giants in his eyes 
—he reverences the red gown of an 
alderman ; and worships the worship- 
ful functionaries of metropolitan re- 
nown. It is not difficult to understand 
und reconcilg all this. Mr. Macaulay 
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has pre-eminently the faculty of seeing 
in official personages the institutions 
they represent; and the homage 
which looks idle, fulsome, or even 
ridiculous, if addressed to the in- 
dividual, becomes intelligible when it 
is paid to the mighty and permanent 
principle of social order embodied in 
the functionary. What he wants—if 
indeed we be not over captious—is 
the tact to restrain this propensity, 
where it may not happen to be shared 
in or understood by the reader, ‘ On 
the twenty-seventh of January Black 
Rod knocked at the door of the Com- 
mons.” Again—tur this noir faineant 
is more than once brought in to 
heighten the sublimity of striking 
passages—“The Speaker and several 
members of the House of Commons 
met, according to form, at ten in 
the morning, and were summoned 
by Black Rod to the bar of 
the Peers.” ‘This may be all very 
well for the lobbies, or within the 
metropolis, or fifty miles round it; 
but we venture to say that outside 
that limit it will move the laughter of 
nine out of ten intelligent readers, 
who are not conversant with the forms 
and the nomenclature of the Houses 
of Parliament. Black Rod and Gold 
Stick are not for history. In their 
places we have no objection to them ; 
but here they may knock, and they may 
wait, as loug as they please; and 
whether they finally succeed in open- 
ing the door of the Commons, or 
become a monument of Patience out- 
side, they will never effect an entrance 
into our hearts, or outwait the sturdi- 
ness of our refusal to recognise them 
as anything else than a pair of crutches 
on which antiquated ,formality may 
charitably be suffered to lean. 

A graver error has been charged to 
Mr. Macaulay. He is said to have 
given umbrage in quarters where his 
fearless and tierce criticisms on cha- 
racter touch the tombs of honoured 
ancestors. We are not quite sure 
whether we can justly blame him on 
this account. History cannot be 
written at all, or cannot be written 
fairly, unless historical personages are 
treated as public property, and, once 
their own age is passed, assigned their 

lace in view of every passer by. 

hen a man becomes public once, he 
makes himself public for ever. His 
descendants have no right to complain 
of what they cannot prevent. Never- 
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theless, we are more convinced that 
we cannot commend Mr. Macanlay’s 
usual mode of getting out of the 
scrape. ‘This plan of his, indeed, suits 
both persons and places; for he well 
knows that places are as sensitive as 
individuals. In the very act of attack- 
ing an ancestor, he generally in- 
sinuates some observation flattering to 
the feelings, prejudices or vanity of 
the living descendant, as a man 
might kiss hand to the son from 
off the grave of the father he 
was trampling on. There is often 
indeed greater difficulty in finding 
a subject for encomium in the present, 
than for obloquy in the past, and we 
are not a little amused at observing 
that a dread of hopelessly offending 
the natives of the good city of Lime- 
rick has driven the historian to flatter 
them by a compliment on their—fat 
cattle ! 

How grand, after all, is the progress 
of historical enquiry!) How exalted 
the functions history will, sooner or 
later, be called upon to fulfil! Until 
a comparatively recent period, the 
only records of the past we had, at 
least for popular reference, were the 


biographies of kings and queens. It 
is only now we are beginning to under- 
stand that there have been such things 
as nations, notwithstanding kings and 


queens, These nations have been 
making advances, or receding, though 
kings and queens should be crowned, 
married, and buried, and without 
direct reference to these events. We 
do not speak of advances in the 
way of territorial acquisitions, or of 
grandeur, or even of riches; but in 
knowledge, refinement, civilization, 
virtue, heroism, and piety. Institu- 
tions have been growing up; others 
have dropped into decay and disuse. 
Manners, customs have changed. 
Public opinion, and public spirit, have 
been arising—freedom has had its 
birth. Little was thought of all this 
before the present century. Our en- 
lightened fellow-countryman, Dr. 
Miller, was one of the first to point 
out the true light in which the past 
ought to be surveyed. Mr. Hallam, 
whom Mr. Macaulay has studied and 
criticised, has taken a methodical re- 
view of our own history, in reference to 
the origin and growth of the British 
constitution. In short, a new era has 
commenced ; and for the future the 
records of passing and past events 
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will be those not of individuals, but of 
communities of men. That in these 
records great names will assume a 
prominence, is as inevitable as that 
in the field some blades will outtop 
others. Nor will kings, and ministers, 
and generals, and judges and divines, 
want their due notice. The difference 
will be, that whereas in the old his- 
tories the governing individuals were 
the axle round which the interest of 
the reader was expected to rotate, in 
the new it will be extended to society 
at large, and every class will have its 
place and its plea. This is thoroughly 
understood by Mr. Macaulay, who 
has done much—though not enough- 

towards redeeming our national annals 
from the stigma of being a catalogue 
of dynasties and the component sove- 
reigns, after the manner of the Egyp- 
tian, dry as mummies, and as far 
from being exponents of the life and 
spirit of the times in which they had 
flourished. It is with a regret pro- 
portioned to the magnitude of the 
powers displayed by this distinguished 
author, that we have had any fault to 
find on this score, or, indeed, on any 
other. But he pays for his privileges. 
Had-he been a less accomplished 
writer, we had been less censorious in 
our criticisms. Errors in so weighty 
and influential an authority partake 
of the importance of their author; as 
the slightest irregularities become 
magnified in the construction of 
glasses of high power. A vast res- 
ponsibility is incurred, in undertaking 
a work lke this, with means like his. 
But talents such as he possesses ought 
to have evabled him keenly to discern 
not only the damage which any in- 
fusion of party spirit, however slight, 
must do to the character of nis entire 
work, but the probability, almost 
amounting to certainty, that the defects 
arising from this cause will be ulti- 
mately detected and unsparingly ex- 
posed. After what we have written, 
the public and the author will acquit 
us at least of the charge implied in 
the latter clause. Still it is necessary 
to face manfully the task of detecting 
the bias and rectifying the errors of 
any influential work assuming to re- 
present the facts of momentous periods 
of history. We ought scarcely to have 
used the word rectifying ; for once a 
history is written, it may be exposed, 
or denounced ; but cannot be rectified. 
‘This term is only applicable while the 
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process is going on in the brain of the 
historian—before the words have irre- 
vocably become public property. Mr. 
Macaulay has much still to write. 
Let us beseech of him, with all the 
earnestness of respectful admiration 
and regretful respect, to banish from 
his mind every prejudice that can 
possibly connect the politics of the 
Past with the passions of the Present ; 
and reflect that however gorgeous the 
coating which is laid over the face of 
the marble into which the events of 
other times are graven, and however 


LOVE IN CURL-PAPERS 


You have seen a calm cool stream 
rippling in sunshine through a mea- 
dow yellow with cowslips and prim- 
roses ; you have seen a bud poised in 
mid-air, hanging on its outstretched 
wings; you have seen a golden-haired 
child rocked to sleep by its mother’s 
monotonous but soothing song; you 
have envied each their happiness, so 
calm, so eventless, yet so complete, so 
shadowless: such then, I tell you, 
were the first days I passed at Nieder- 
laherstein. 

Our hours were simple, but happy, 
and we soon grew so fond of one 
another that it was scarcely possible 
to be happy if one of the four were 
absent for a moment. We allstudied 
philosophy with the Professor. When 
we had risen, soon after daybreak, 
and breakfasted at eight o’clock we as- 
sembled in the little study. Von Ritter 
sat in his high chair with an open 
volume before him,— Bacon, Descartes, 
Kant or Hegel, as the case might be ; 
and his silvery voice ran over a few 
words, ere he paused to pour forth 
his own ever fresh, ever wonderful 
ideas. Konrad and I sat opposite, 
while Beatrix sat apart in the window, 
engaged with that eternal slipper for 
her father, which seemed never likel 
to be finished, and stealing a | 
from time to time, at Von Ritter first, 
and then at me; or, it might be, at 
Konrad, for somehow I never could 
decide which of us her looks were 
meant for. 

Then the sun streamed joyfully 
in under the thick roses that clung 
round the high window, and from 
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artfully those characters may be con- 
cealed, an age will come in which 
the process of restoration will suc- 
ceed the process of defacement, and 
the plaster will be stripped rath- 
lessly off to get down to the truth it 
overlays. 

"A little closer self-correction on this 
point will remove the last obstacle to 
Mr. Macaulay’s admission amongst the 
exalted class—how few compose it !— 
who deserve to be considered as having 
resolved the problem of the Ancient— 
How to write History. 


; A TALE.—PART II. 


time to time some red-bosomed robin, 
some winged lover of Beatrix’s fair 
hand and the crumbs it spread for it, 
would come and rap its es against 
the pane, or even flutter boldly in 
and light on her snowy bosom. ‘Then 
how I lost the thread of the philoso- 
phy, in envy of that bird’s licence! 
Those morning hours—which even 
the idlest man usually devotes to the 
little business of his day, to scribble 
a few letters, or to study the news- 
paper—we passed, I know not how. 
It was a new life to Von Ritter and 
his daughter, and for myself the in- 
terest grew daily deeper. Even 
Konrad caught the contagion, and we 
frittered away the time in long con- 
versations, which generally began 
with the subject of the morning’s lec- 
ture, and ended with a free inter- 
change of each one’s cherished ideas. 
And what strange ideas those were! 
There was Konrad, a day-dreamer 
and a poet, ever thinking, and enjoy- 
ing life for the sake of thought. 
There was the philosopher himself, 
whose great mind was a huge ma- 
chine-work of ideas, where wheels 
within wheels ad infinitum were con- 
stantly employing him in arranging 
one grand whole. His mind was like 
the sea,—no sooner had one wave of 
thought broken on the rocky beach, 
than another huger one rose behind 
it, only to be followed by another and 
another, while we stood and listened 
to the thunder of their breaking. 
Then Beatrix caught the spray of his 
ideas, and dashed them with te own 
bright fancies, which if they had less 
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depth, had always more beauty, and 
sometimes more sober truth than her 
father’s. And, with such playmates, 
even my own mind could not be quite 
becalmed. 

If civilization has failed to polish 
the German, it has at least left him 
his nature, which it has stolen from 
other nations. Thusin true Teutonic 
fashion we dined at the healthy and 
sensible hour of one; and as the days 
were very hot, we passed the after- 
noon beneath some broad-leaved wal- 
nut-trees at the end of their little gar- 
den, with the bold Rhine rushing at 
our feet. Then we took our books, 
and Beatrix her work, and Konrad 
and the Professor read and smoked. 
I too had my book and my nargilly ; 
but at the end of a fortnight I found 
I had read three pages of the former, 
and consumed scarcely half a pound 
of ‘tobacco in the latter. 

Though all these hours ran out “ in 
golden sands” for me, and, as it seem- 
ed, for all of us, there was no part of 
the day so enjoyable as the cool even- 
ing. It was then we sallied out, and 
passing through the village with afew 
words to each villager seated outside 
his door after the sweat of the day, 
turned our steps in the direction of 
some object of common interest. Now 
we toiled up the hill to see the sun 
set from the black towers of the cas- 
tle, where Beatrix seemed quite at 
home, leading us to hidden chambers, 
or running nimble as a mountain- 
goat up breakneck stairs; or, again, 
we followed the Rhine’s bank to Brau- 
bach, that quaint old town, crouching 
beneath the gloomy dungeon-holds of 
black Marxburg; or we crossed the 
Rhine to Rhense, the very beau ideal 
of a fenced village, whose black old 
wooden houses now mock the puny 
wall which defended them in the six- 
teenth century, and encloses them still. 
Then we dropped down the Rhine in 
a flat-bottomed boat, carried gently 
along by the stream, and raised our 
voices in some simple student’s air, 
each taking their suited to his 
o and making the vineyardson the 
hills re-echo with the harmony, while 
the sturdy bargee would stop his row- 
ing to listen. Wherever we went we 
always returned to sup-together, and 
though well tired, would draw out 
these last moments, and defer the final 
gos ht, as if it were sad to end 

¥8 80 happy. 
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Thus time seemed to me to fly on 
swallow’s wings ; but, though calm, 
its tenor was by no means monotonous, 
for where mind and heart are alive, 
there is no need for external events. 
These, however, were not wanting 
as far as I was concerned. Though 
quite a young man, I was not one who 
could be caught by any pretty sunbeam. 
I had not been in a cavalry regiment, 
petted by insipid Misses for three 
years, simply to fall in love with the 
first blue eyes that struck me as pret- 
tier than the rest. Like all heirs to 
large estates, I had an instinctive 
dread of falling in love; and besides 
all this, I saw that there was some inti- 
mate kind of feeling between Beatrix 
and Konrad. 

I did not, therefore, fall in love with 
the lovely Beatrix. No one could see 
her beautiful face, with its open and 
thoroughly artless expression, and the 
happy smile of a light conscience 
round its red lips, without feeling 
something more than mere admiration. 
But I was Konrad’s friend. I saw 
through it all, as I thought. Their 
attachment was mutual, but Konrad 
had held back till he should be in a 
position to come forward honourably, 
and I construed his long conversations 
with the Professor, and his studied 
avoidance of Beatrix, into the strict 
conduct of a thoroughly honourable 
man. There was, too, a certain em- 
barrassment about Beatrix, whenever 
I mentioned Konrad. Thus, though 
I did not seek it, we were constantly 
left alone together after the first few 
days. It was on one such occasion, 
that I was sitting at her feet, thread- 
ing daisies in a long chain, which I at 
length threw over her head. 

‘You are very wrong, Karl,” she 
said, for we had learned to call each 
other by ourdearest names, “ to pluck 
those flowers idly. For me, I cannot 
bear to destroy or mar a single thing 
that the Creator’s hand has made so 
beautiful. Even the wood-roff in the 
maitrank causes me a qualm of con- 
science.” 


“Your idea is as beautiful as all 
our fancies,” I replied, looking up in 
er face. “But you remind me of 
Konrad, who prefers being bitten all 
over to killing a single gnat that 
buzzes about him.” 
“I believe we both learnt the idea 
from my father,” she answered. “Is 
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he not a good, a really good man, my 
father ?” 

“The best I know; but Konrad 
—have you known him long?” 

‘“We were brought up together at 
Munich.” 

“Is he a relation of yours, or did 
your father adopt him?” 

“Yes, a relation,” was the laconic 
answer. 

I began to get as curiousas the hero 
of Coventry. 

“He is your cousin, I 
Beatrix ?” 

She blushed slightly, as I thought, 
at my use of her name, but answered 
drily, ** No.” 

‘* Your father’s cousin, perhaps ?” 

“No.” 

“* What relationship is there, then ?” 
I asked impatiently. 

** You are very inquisitive,” she re- 
plied, laughing, and ran off to another 
topic, without satisfying my curiosity, 
which was only excited by the oil she 
poured on its flames. I could not 
lelp thinking that Konrad and Bea- 
trix were actually married, and 
though it seemed almost impossible, 
the notion took such deep root in my 
head, that I determined to “ pump” 
Konrad discreetly. There, however, 
I learnt nothing more. 

** We are kind of connections,” was 
allhis reply, “in around about man- 
ner ; I don’t know how to explain it. 
By the way, I wish you could tell me 
that song in ‘ Faust,’ which begins—” 

And so he ran on, and [I felt it 
would be indelicate to press the en- 
quiry. Still the idea kept its hold on 


suppose, 


me, and though almost convinced of 


its impossibility, I did all I could to 
be less often with Beatrix. This I 
found most difficult, the more so that 
every day Von Ritter and Dornheim 
left us regularly together for a long 
time after dinner, and that when I 
offered to accompany them, they al- 
leged some excuse or other, while 
Beatrix even pressed me to stay with 
her. It was, therefore, no fault of mine, 
it I gradually felt that 


** All the current of my being set to her; ”’ 


if her wordssank deep within me, if the 
music of her voice was echoed in my 
memory, and floated about my dreams. 

It was no fault of mine in short, if I 
loved Beatrix von Ritter; and who 
could know her without loving her? 
Have you turned at times from the 
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meretricious luxury of a Rubens to 
the calm, natural beauties of a Claude? 
Have you never left the noisy, hot- 
house excitement of the city, to wan- 
der in simple sunny fields, to find the 
lark’s carol lovelier than the prima 
donna’s highest notes, the music of 
the pebbly stream sweeter than the 
most effective concert at a guinea a 
ticket? If the change has made your 
heart bouud within your breast, you 
will understand what I felt to turn 
from the common world with its dull 
plagiarisms, its worn-out prejudices, 
and its newspaper régime of thought, 
to the quiet purity of Beatrix’s mind. 
Her soul was like a calm lake, whose 
untroubled waters reflect the biue face 
of heaven, while even its earthly 
banks are pleasant with green 
sward and drooping willows. She 
knew nothing of the world but what 
she had read in books. She had, at 
least, none of its prejudices. Her good 
heart beat alike for the little joys or 
sorrows of the simple old peasant 
woman, Babette, and for the grander 
sufferings of oppressed nations. Her 
father’s democracy was Christian. 
While he felt that despotism was a 
disgrace to any nation, and knew too 
well how it shackled its growth, and 
deformed its political beauty, he will- 
ingly rendered uuto Caesar Cesar’s 
due, and allowed that it were better to 
leave a higher authority to judge 
Cesar and his Government. Such, 
too, were Beatrix’s ideas. Yet she 
constantly spoke of the day when her 
loved fatherland should own such in- 
stitutions as should make the voice of 
the lowest heard in the land, and give 
to all the liberty of opinion. 

She knew little of the world prac- 
tically, yet from the little she knew 
she could not but condemn it. Still 
she was hopeful. She was an opti- 
mist, not, as too many are, from a lazy 
indifference, but from religious con- 
viction. She saw God in all, and 
good in all, and had made around her- 
self a little heaven of her own, so 
that no misfortune, no ill of this world, 
could materially harm her. Whatever 
happened, she felt the conviction that 
superhuman aid was ever by her side, 
and could brave all with happiness, 
and even thankfulaess. It was thus 
that her father had brought her up. 
The tuition he had acquired himself 
by a long experience, and which could 
never be practically perfected in him, 
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on account of the long period of his 
life passed in worldliness, had early 
formed Beatrix into a true and angel- 
like Christian. 

The August traveller, who rushes 
up the Rhine on a neat deck, behind 
two foaming paddle-wheels, and in the 
“most mixed of English society,” 
turns with eagerness from a long gaze 
at. the trim turrets of Stolzenfels to 
see what there is on the other side. 
Close to the water’s edge, he finds a 
huge square tower, and just catchesa 
glimpse of a ruined, roofless nave be- 
hind. He refers to his faultless 
“Murray,” and finds it to be the 
Church of St. John the Lateran. 

The owl and the pigeon are all that 
haunt this solemn spot, which so many 
see only to forget. Here we came 
often; it had many charms; it was 
apart from the rest of the world; it 
overlooked the noble river, and from 
its tower we could watch the long 
rafts that wound down towards Rot- 
terdam or Dusseldorf, and listen to 
the monotonous song of the many 
rowers at either end, as they dipped 
and raised their heavy oars. 

We kad climbed up with some dif- 
ficulty to the loft where several huge 
bells were still hanging. How well I 
remember reading the inscriptions 
upon them, and frightening Beatrix by 
swaying one of them to and fro till it 
sent out its loud dong. 

** And do you know,” said Beatrix, 
“why this fine church, which was 
built in the twelfth century, and was 
long a famous place of pilgrimage, is 
now a moss-grown ruin, roofed, as I 
think all God’s houses should be, by 
the blue heaven—His real house? It 
was because the commune and the 
proprietor of the land, instead of 
thinking it an honour and a privilege 
to repair the shrine where their Maker 
was praised, deemed it an onerous 
burden, and went to law to decide 
which of them should pay the paltry 
sum required. That law, or rather 
that mockery of law, took forty years 
to judge this shameful case, and in the 
meanwhile the church fell to ruin be- 
fore the very eyes of the litigants. Is 
it not sad that such narrow-minded 
people should blot the face of the 
earth ?” 

I would not destroy her happy igno- 
rance by telling her that such, and 
much worse, things occur every day in 
every city of the world, and that the 


public look on with interest, and ap- 
plaud what they misname the justice of 
the case. 

As we gazed in silence, the scene 
was disturbed by the rushing past of 
a steamer, plying towards Coblentz. 
My heart was so full of happiness 
that I could even see those my fellow- 
creatures, whose thoughts I knew to 
be so far different from ours, with 
feelings of affection and interest, and 
I was pleased, though surprised, to 
notice some well-known London faces. 

There was Sir James Eardley and 
his son, who had been one of *‘ ours,” 
walking up and down the fore-part, 
smoking cigars, and looking ill- 
tempered. ‘There was fat Lady 
Eardley, apparently lecturing her 
governess, who looked vulgarly mi- 
serable, while her two lank daughters 
were taking sketches, as the boat 
glided along. 

T had known the Eardleys long, and 
never liked them till that moment ; 
but I felt now as if it would be wrone 
and unnatural to dislike any one. | 
had no room for anything but love in 
my heart. But they were essentially 
London people, with all the prejudices 
and the worldliness of Mayfair. To 
pass 2 season in town, and go to all 
the “best houses’’—that is, those in 
which the best born and most fashion- 
able people assemble—to travel in the 
autumn, meeting at Hamburg, Ems, 
or Baden, the people they had known 
in town, and many others (of whom 
they took no cognizance)—to winter 
at their country place, or at Rome or 
Florence, to pass the spring where 
chance led them, and the season again 
in town—such was the routine of their 
existence, and beyond this their ideas 
never wandered. Even their conver- 
sation was confined within strict 
limits. It was chiefly of people, 
rarely of things, unless they happened 
to be one of the topics registered by 
public consent for the seazon or the 
moment. Everything else was “‘slow,”’ 
or “eccentric,” or even “ humbug.” 

When that night we retired to our 
inn, after a long evening with Beatrix 
and the Professor, I found a letter 
from my father, which, as he wrote 
very rarely, was a pleasant surprise. 
Among other long messages were 
these words: “ ‘The Eardleys are to 
be at Ems at the end of this month. 
They will probably put up at the 
Angleterre. The enclosed is for 
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Lady E , and you had better go 
over yourself and see them, a3 they 
know you areat Coblentz. The girls 
have each had another ten thousand 
left them by their aunt, and Caroline 
is, I think, charming. You could not 
do better, Charles, and you may feel 
secure of my consent.’ 

I laughed till the letter dropped 
from my hands, and Konrad ha-ha’d 
out of sheer sympathy. The idea of 
my marrying Caroline Eardley was 
too amusing to make the advice an- 
noying. 

On the whole, this same visit to the 
Eardleys seemed particularly oppor- 
tune to me. I felt that I was sin- 
cerely in love with Beatrix, but I had 
still my doubts about Konrad; for, 
though the idea of their being married 
was long since exploded as ridiculous, 
it was evident, from a hundred little 
things which occurred every day, that 
there was something more than mere 
friendship between them. [ therefore 
resolved to escape for one day, at 
least, from a constant intimacy which 
I had not the courage or strength of 
mind to throw off, and thus leave them 
for once alone. 

When, however, I proposed leaving 
them the next morning, I was reso- 
lutely opposed by all three. 

‘* You forget, my dear Karl,” said 
Von Ritter, ‘‘ that the Gnostics won't 
wait till to-morrow; we should lose 
all the thread of their delicate 
fancies.” 

** Besides,” added Konrad, “ your 
friends will not be settled yet in their 
quarters. You had better stay.” 

** Karl,” said Beatrix, looking up 
from her flowers with mock severity, 
“T forbid you to stir. Ihave a thou- 
sand things to talk to you about to- 
day ; and, besides, what shall I do 
without our walk in the vineyard?” 
And then, as if she had said too much, 
her fair cheek rushed among the roses 
of Lancaster. 

I could not resist this last appeal, 
so I yielded, determining, however, 
to set off the next day. 

I tried, however, to avoid Beatrix 
the whole day, as I dreaded my own 
weakness if we were much alone 
together; but her advances seemed to 
increase in _proportion to my retreat- 
ing, and ia an artless and simple 
munner she literally coaxed me into 
our accustomed ramble. ‘This did not 
altogether please me, I confess. It 
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was a proof, I thought, of her com- 
plete indifference, since, had she any 
feeling but friendship towards me, 
she would scarcely have shown it s» 
unflinchingly, and I looked on it as 
another proof of her attachment to 
Konrad. Still I soon forgot this in 
her bright friendship. This was onc 
of my sunniest days, in which I basked 
in the beauty of ‘her smile, and hung 
upon her every word. 

The long summer’s evening was 
brought strangely to a close. As we 
lingered at the garden gate, loathing 
to go, I could see how fondly Konrad 
gazed on her face, lit up by the full 
half-risen moon. At last, sayirg 
“Good night, Beatrix,” he took her 
hand, and kissed her warmly on the 
cheek. 

She blushed to her very eyelids, and, 
turning to me said, ‘That is the 
privilege of relations in Germany.” 

“* What would I not give to be your. 
relation,” said I, in my y ardour. 

She drew back, and refused me her 
half-offered hand. She was offended, 
and was walking back to the house. 
I rushed after her and implored her 
forgiveness. 

** You cannot,” I said, “send me 
to bed without your usual shake of 
the hand. You cannot be so unkind.” 

‘**You have offended me, Monsieur 
Karl.” 

“ Forgive me, Beatrix,” I replied, 
determined not to notice her * Mon- 
sieur.” 

She turned, and frankly extending 
her hand, pressed mine twice, and 
warmly ; 1 was more than recom- 
pensed. 

Konrad mused dreamily, as we 
strolled to the “ Crown.” 

‘* How beautiful is Beatrix !’’ he 
said, at last, rather to himself than to 
me, “ If I were not her—her—I mean 
to say—that is, if we had not been 
brought up together from childhood, 
I could fall in love with her.” 

All this was so strange to me that I 
could say nothing. 

** And then, too, she is so good—so 
unlike other girls or women; for she 
is a girl in age and manner, and a 
woman in mind.” 

I felt as if I could have embraced 
Konrad for speaking thus of Beatrix. 
But we were both tvo full of our own 
thoughts to talk, and we tumbled in 
silence into our couches. I was at 
length just dozing away with the plea 
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sant memories of the past day, when 
Konrad suddenly started and sat up 
in his bed. Iwas astonished to see 
how pale his face looked in the moon- 
light. 

“ Charles,” he cried, “do you in- 
tend to stay here much longer?” 

This question puzzled me; I had 
never dreamed of so unpleasant a 
thing as leaving Niederlahustein. 

*‘T shali certainly stay till I am 
forced to leave,” I replied. 

“‘T dare not,” began Konrad; “I 
mean to say, I don’t like to stay much 
longer.” 

* Why so?” 

“Von Ritter isnot rich, and though 
you are most liberal about our read- 
ings, I feel that our constant company 
must be an expense to him.” 

This was said in the tone of a mere 
excuse, and though it might have been 
a valid one, there was something un- 
der all this extremely mysterious. 
When I was going to make some sug- 
gestion, Konrad suddenly rolled him- 
self up again, and crying ‘“ Good 
night — never mind now — another 
time,” left me like C¢dipus after his 
first interview with Mademoiseile 
Sphinx. 

I rose the next morning determined 
to prosecute my excursion to Ems, in 
spite of all opposition. When we 
reached the cottage, we found that 
Von Ritter had taken a sudden fancy 
to go over to Cobleutz on business, 
and was already off. This was so 
much the better, as it would leave 
Konrad and Beatrix entirely alone. 
My proposition was received, as I 
had expected, with a steady opposi- 
tion from both of them, and it was 
only after a sharp contest that I suc- 
ceeded in getting away. Even then 
Dornheim insisted on coming with 
me, and I had to assert all kinds of 
excuses, inventing almost impossible 
fictions, to induce him to stay behind. 

How strange was all this! It 
seemed as if these two were actually 
afraid of being left in each other’s 
company, and yet I had imagined 
them attached to one another. 

Stepping from a warm bed into a 
bath below freezing-point is not a 
greater shock than I felt after leaving 
the warm friends at Niederlahustein 
from the rigid indifference of the Eard- 
leys—friends of many years’ standing. 
The greeting after a long separation 
was just the same ‘* How do ?” which 
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you use to an acquaintance whom you 
meet every day. There was appa- 
rently not the slightest pleasure at my 
apparition, although I believe it af- 
forded them that lazy kind of satisfac- 
tion, which is called friendship by 
a certain class of people in my native 
isle. The nil admirari system, with 
its attendant ennui, was here carried to 
a perfection which evea Chesterfield 
might have envied, though scarcely ap- 
proved. All that I had to tell met with 
the same dull grey eye of indifference. 
My own strange metamorphosis from 
a fast dragoon to a rover, shunning, 
like Sarpedon, the ‘‘ beaten track of 
men,” or aught that I had seen or 
done since I had last seen them, met 
with just a tenth of the interest that 
her ladyship bestowed on details of 
the ailments of her favourite spaniel, 
or the comparative vivacity with 
which the fair Caroline described her 
own hatred of foreign travel, and her 
anxious expectations of a brilliant 
season. Que and all were essentially 
as narrow in the scope of their ideas, 
as any small farmer in the heart of 
England varying turnips with man- 
gold wurtzel, could possibly be; yet 
these worthies were popular people in 
London, and no bad type of a class 
unfortunately very considerable. Ar- 
thur Eardley had been in myregiment 
my junior, and still entertained au 
unbounded respect for a man whose 
money and manners had made him 
equally popular with the mess and the 
club, and I believe he had as much 
friendly affection for me as his selfish 
nature was capable of feeling for any 
living thing. 1 was therefore not 
sorry to escape with him, from the dull 
tautologies of the drawing-room, after 
dinner, to the consolation of a cigar. 

Of course we strolled into the rooms 
to watch the ‘‘tables.” The play was 
rather dull, for the season had only 
just begun. We had recourse to con- 
versation: my companion could not 
bring his brilliant capacities to com- 
prehend the eccentric step I had 
taken, and he occupied himself with 
pumping me in every way he could 
devise. 

“Stanhope said it was your book 
on the Oaks,” drawled the young 
dragoon. 

‘Then he made a very bad shot, 
for I never had one at all.” 

“* Charley swore the governor had 
cut you down to a thousand.” 
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“He never allowed me more,” I 
answered guietly. 

Eardley opened his grey eyes for the 
first time to an unwonted rotundity. 
“You don’t mean to say it was all 
Hebrews ?” he asked, in amazement. 

I had great ditliculty in explaining 
that I had never honoured those wor- 
thy gentlemen with my custom, and 
that I had lived and laughed on that 
moderate income. 

** Look at that fellow. That’s the 
fifth time. He’ll break the bank at 
that rate!” exclaimed my companion, 
us I was solving the-enigma. 

I turned toward thetable. A large 
heap of bright gold collected in one 
spot directed my eyes to the winner, 
round whom a crowd of spectators 
was assembled. 

I could not for a moment believe 
my sight. ‘There was the handsome, 
melancholy face, as calm as ever, 
waiting apparently with the most 
complete indifference the decision of 
the next count. The colour won 
again, and Von Ritter—for it was no 
other—the philosopher, the apostle of 
Utopia, the Purist, as I had known 
him, filled a large sack with the glit- 
tering coins, and drew off, amid the 
wonder of the surrounders, as calm, 
as melancholy as ever. 

My first feelings were those of 
utter disappointment; I seemed to 
have lost my last anchor. I, who had 
rejected and avoided the world, to find 
the man I had trusted and undoubt- 
ingly admired and respected, now 
placed on a par with the lowest of its 
devotees. It was painful to be thus 
deceived in one’s best friend—to find 
all one’s trust a lie—to find a mag- 
got in the golden fruit une had so 
prized and upheld. It was indeed 
bitter ! 

I made some awkward excuses to 
Eardley, and escaped to the river’s 
side. By the bridge I found a boat, 
hired it, and, pushing off, pulled 
vigorously down the swift stream. 
At length, when fairly exhausted, I 
lay down and let the current carry 
me along. Then I ran over all I 
knew of Von Ritter. I was some- 
what consoled by remembering that 
all the time that I had been at Nie- 
derlahustein he had never left us be- 
fore for a single day. But then he 
had stated that he was gone to Cob- 
lentz. Was he then capable of a lie 
as well? Perhaps he had been there, 
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and had gone roundtoEms. At any 
rate, I had been deceived in the man 
I had thought all but immaculate, 
and how bitter was that deception. I 
had been disappointed a dozen times 
before. It was part of my nature to 
suppose those whom I liked really 
worth more than was the case; but 
these had been commonplace beings, 
for whom I cared butlittle, and whom 
Ihad never ranked high. But now 
the unveiling was bitter indeed ! 

I glided past the Castle as we had 
done the first day. There was no 
white robe now on the turret. I shot 
the rapid, and I could almost have 
wished to be thrown out this time. 
It were better, I thought, to lie at the 
bottom of the broad Rhine, than to 
find even its most hallowed spots full 
of the world’s rottenness. 

I strode through the village full of 
a sunken bitterness of spirit. Sud- 
denly I caught sight of Beatrix walk- 
ing slowly in front of me. For the 
first time, I felt an inclination to avoid 
her; but I noticed that her head was 
bent, and she was evidently examin- 
ing something which she held in her 
hands. AsI drew near, I saw that 
she was plucking, one by one, the 
white petals from a large field daisy, 
and her silvery voice was repeating 
the “ lover’s oracle.” 

“ He loves me—a little—very much 
—passionately—not at all. He loves 
me—a little—very much. Ah! here 
is the last—passionately !” 

‘¢ Who could love you otherwise?” 
I said, over her shoulder. 

She screamed with astonishment, 
and, as she turned round, I saw that 
her face and neck were crimson ; then, 
to cover her confusion, she linked to- 
gether a chain of little questions. 

“So you are come back? and how 
did you find your friends? and did 
you obey your father’s injunctions 
and offer to Miss Eardley ? Youlook 
so sad, that I shall begin to think she 
has refused you. Is that the case? 
But where is Konrad ?” 

I confess this last inquiry vexed as 
much as it astonished me. 

“* You are surely better able to an- 
swer that question than I am,” I re- 
plied. “I have not seen him since 
this morning.” 

“Indeed! I thought he had gone 
with you to Ems. I have seen no- 
thing of him the whole day.” 

“ And do men leave those they love 
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passionately all day alone ?” I asked 
with a malignant pleasure.” 

She blushed deepiy as she answered, 
“Indeed I believe the daisy is not at 
all to be relied on.” 

“ Or, perhaps, the poor flower re- 
fers to another person, of whom you 
were not thinking,” I said. 

She turned her blue eyes full upon 
me. They were certainly innoceut of 
deceit. 

“How so? Whom do you mean ?” 

My own name was on my lips. One 
word might have done all, when the 
thought of Konrad rushed back to 
stop it. 

*“ Can you not guess?” I asked. 
“ Are you so blind? Well, then, 
time will show.” 

“ You speak in riddles, 
plied, wonderivgly. ; 

I dared not tempt my destiny. 
* Time will show,” [ repeated, and 
rushed away to the little inn, leaving 
Beatrix in the middle of the road, 
looking completely puzzled. 

On my table I found a note from 
Konrad, running thus: 

‘If Ido not turn up before mid- 
night, you need have no fears for my 
safety. As you would not take me 
with you to Ems, I determined to 
have a long day with my own reflec- 
tions; and, as these may extend to 
unforseen limits, I may perhaps wan- 
der too far to return to-night. Ever 
till death, &c. K. D.” 

After nearly an hour’s mature con- 
sideration of the question, turning it 
round and round like a ball, I came to 
the conclusion, that as far as Konrad 
was concerned, I was at liberty to re- 
main in love with Beatrix von Ritter, 
and even to make some attempt to dis- 
cover in what direction her feelings 
flowed. But I was too old a hand, 
even in love affairs. Had I not, under 
pressure of dives, allied myself to Miss 
Jackson, the coachmaker’s daughter, 
whose dct was reported to be little 
under a hundred thousand, when a 
title luckily stepped in and bore off 
the prize. Had I not fora whole sea- 
son been the favourite flirtation of 
Isabel de Fotheringay, the belle of 
three Julies, who eventually gave her 
hand, and I fear, not her heart, to a 
gouty millionaire, Sir Croesus Count- 
less? I was too old a hand, I say, 
to allow myself to become irrevocably 
attached, without examining all the 
pros and cons of the case. 


” 


she re- 


These were not altogether satisfac- 
tory ; but to understand the reason, 
you should know the position in which 
I was placed. I left Rugby with bet- 
ter principles than I have ever had 
since. All the villanies of a public 
school had failed to rout out the ideas 
which a childbood of solitary thinking 
had planted firmly within me. I was 
fully alive to all the follies, all the 
vices of the world ; but I had a strange 
longing for a life of action. My father 
was a very rich landholder. I had 
one younger brother only, and it was 
therefore needless for me to seek a 
profession. But I felt, even at that 
age, that every man that lives is put 
into the world for more beings than 
himself, and that itis just as much 
expected of himto make his life use- 
ful to his fellow-creatures and man- 
kind at large, as it is intended that the 
ox shall be killed and eaten, or the 
sugar cane yield its sweetness for 
man’s use. To pass a voluntary life of 
selfish idleness seemed to me scarcely 
to earn the seven feet of a grave in 
that earth on which we had lived an 
useless weed. This reflection made 
me resolve to satisfy my conscience by 
some occupation or other. But 
wherever I looked I was met by difficul- 
ties which I was then too short-sighted 
to overcome. ‘The Church seemed to 
me merely a field for party hatred and 
polemics, ‘The bar required a renun- 
ciation of all principle. Even the 
healing art smacked of quackery and 
presumption. I did not then see the 
shallowness of these arguments, and 
my father helped to confuse me by 
disapproving highly of all such fancies. 
He could only hear of two things— 
the bar, with an eventual prospect of 
the House, or the Army. Now, ofall 
vile impositions, the much lauded Bri- 
tish Parliament had always seemed to 
ine the vilest. The whole system ap- 
peared one mass of jobbing, by which 
the nation was continually duped out 
of the right government for which it 
paid so dearly, and representation was 
the last thing of which that worthy 
assembly could conscientiously boast. 
In a foolish moment I wrote to my 
father, and a few weeks after was 
gazetted in the dragoons, 

The curse of my existence has been 
the love of being liked by others. I 
had never the heart to offend a living 
creature of any kind, but rather con- 
stantly endeayoured to secure their 
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affection and good opinion. Before I 
had been three months in the regi- 
ment I found myself successfully play- 
ing the first part of Timon, quite 
careless of the catastrophe which 
would naturally ensue. The second 
part of course came in time, and I left 
the army in disgust at the hollowness 
of society, the falseness of all pretend- 
ed friendship, and the insipidity of 
army men in general, and the “Heavies” 
in particular. Quite d/asé, and in a 
fit of spleen, 1 had come abroad. 
Chance had led me to sleep a night at 
Bonn. Under the windows of the 
hotel I happened to hear a quartett 
sung by some students to a favourite 
beauty. There was a light careless- 
ness in their voices that spoke to me 
of more happiness than the hot ball- 
room and the eternal conceit and 
buckram that infested the fashionable 
localities. Three weeks later I was a 
matriculated student of the “ Royal 
Frederick- William Rhenish Univer- 
sity,” and an associate of the carrou- 
sels and wanderings of wild over- 
enthusiastic creatures, half poets, half 
children. Among these :dreamy 
drinkers I had chosen Konrad Dorn- 
heim, the dreamiest of the whole 
herd, and with him I was makivg a 
tour in the vacation, when Fate and 
the rapid brought us to Nicderla- 
hustein. 

Though heir to a large fortune, I 
was still dependent on my father. If 
it pleased him to stop my allowance, 
I should be left in statu pauperis. He 
was too, though not actually avari- 
cious, one of those many men who do 
not subscribe to the popular creed 
“that enough is as good as a feast,” 
but the more you have the more you 
ought to have. ‘* Your brother will 
want the best part of the funded pro- 
perty,” be said to me, “ and I should 
wish the place to be kept up in the old 
style. You must marry two or three 
thousand a year if possible, and at 
least «a good name, Charles.” 

This idea had become as much a 
creed with him as Protection or ‘‘ No 
Popery,” and it was therefore a bold 
stroke to sit down, as I did, and write 
to ask his consent to my marrying 
Beatrix von Ritter, a German, with- 
outapenny. Yet, col did. 

I always thought myself a very 
ready letter writer, just because I am 
a shocking talker. 1 can never sus- 
tain an argameint when my adversary 
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is before me. Even when I see his 
weak points, I have such a fearfully 
delicate conscience, that I am afraid of 
hurting his feelings by coming down 
on him. But on paper, I am a very 
Demosthenes, and sweep all before 
me. My letter to the “governor,” 
was no disgrace to wy art, and as I 
folded it up, and sealed it with his 
arms and mine, I thought to myseif 
that my worthy paternal relative must 
have neither heart nor head, if he 
could send a negative reply to that 
epistle. 

Two suns rose and set, and Konrad 
did not appear. On the third day I 
received a mysterious note addressed 
by some unknown hand, and marked 
“private.” Iwas sitting with the Pro- 
fessor and Beatrix at the time, and 
great was their disappointment when 
they saw that the hand was not the 
truant’s. I opened it to find that the 
outside only was counterfeit. He 
wrote from Mannheim, thus :— 

“ Dear Kanxi,—I strolled too far to 
return, having got all the way to 
Osterspay, so I crossed over and slept 
at Boppart. Here I came across a 
newspaper, contaiuing important news, 
which induced me to set out imme- 
diately for Munich. It would be im- 
possible now to explain the intricate 
web of the affairs which take me to 
the capital of Bavaria. Lreserve this 
till our meeting. But the precautions 
I have used are destined to keep Von 
Ritter and Beatrix in ignorance of 
my whereabouts. I would not for 
anything on earth, they should know 
I am in Munich, or the news that 
takes me there, so that if a newspaper 
is sent them, you must try to secure 
it. Much depends on this.” 

The rest of the letter was filled with 
instructions about the things he wished 
to be forwarded to him. He gave his 
address in Munich, but with an as- 
sumed name, and begged me to write 
often, with full details about our 
friends. Lastly, he added, ‘You 
may tell them that a sudden fancy 
induced me to come here. ‘They are 
too much accustomed to my freaks to 
think anything about it.” 

I had some difficulty in stopping 
Beatrix’s unblushing curiosity about 
my letter, but I succeeded at last in 
getting away. I considered what was 
to be done. The letters which arrived 
for the quondam Professor were few— 
the newspapers fewer still. He rarely 
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read them, for he said that as he was 
living literally out of the world, and 
taking no part in its progress, he 
shuddered at the idea of all its miseries 
and public villanies. A newspaper 
had a bad effect on his mind, occu- 
pied as it was with subjects which 
journalists could never even soar near 
to. The vanities of nations, when the 
interest in their progress was goue, 
were but a sad study. 

I was therefore surprised the next 
morning to see a newspaper among 
his few letters. Though my con- 
science smote me, I felt justified in 
taking them from the hand of the boy 
who brought them, and pocketing the 
journal. 

When alone, I opened and looked 
over it. It was a Munich paper, but 
I could find nothing that corresponded 
to “important news,” in its sheets. 
One paragraph mentioned that the 
illuess of the Electress Dowager was 
becoming still more alarming; that 
she had been delirious during the 
night, and that her son, the old King, 
who had passed the whole night by 
her bedside, had taken the wise pre- 
caution of ordering all the attendants 
to quit the sick room, retaining only 
the confidential physician by his side. 

In another part of the paper was a 
mysterious paragraph, which it seemed 
possible might have some connection 
with Von Ritter as a political exile. 
It ran somewhat thus :—** Two arrests 
were made in this city last night, and 
we are led to suppose that another 
will ere long be made in some part of 
the kingdom. ‘Some persuns will 
doubtless imagine that these measures 
are simply political. We are, how- 
ever, enabled to inform our readers, 
that they are the consequence of re- 
velations unavoidably made in very 
high quarters.” 

These two paragraphs, which seemed 
to have some mysterious connec- 
tion, were the only ones of any special 
interest in the whole paper; and on 
these accordingly did 1 fix as the 
‘*important news” of which Konrad 
had written. 

I found no difficulty in allaying the 
anxiety of Von Ritter about Konrad. 
They seemed quite to understand his 
sudden departure, and Beatrix ex- 
plained with some confusion that 
though they had been brought up toge- 
ther, almost “‘as brother and sister,” 
he had rarely, ever since he was six- 


teen, stayed with them more than a 
few weeks at a time, and that he had 
generally left them suddenly. [ attri- 
buted all this to Konrad’s eccentric 
character, and wrote a long letter to 
him, imploring him to have nothing to 
do with political intrigues, which could 
result in nothing but misfortune to all 
concerned in them. 

When this was done, I was glad to 
relax into the calm which these events 
had broken, but it was no longer the 
same. I could not but have doubts 
about the sincerity of the Philosopher. 
I could not but feel certain misgivings 
at the mysteries which seemed to sur- 
round them all; and I was naturally 
auxious about my father’s reply to 
my request, which I could not with 
any real hope expect to be in the 
affirmative. I determined, however, 
to throw everything off my mind, and 
give way to the soothing influence of 
Beatrix’s converse. 

No lotus-eater, in lands of dreamy 
beauty could have been happier than 
I in those few short days of idleness 
and love. Her voice was like the 
music of a fountain dancing in a 
silver basin in the quiet court of 
some Eastern palace, paved with 
deep-veined marble; her words were 
as of some golden book speaking truth 
to the long-doubting: she seemed to 
sit, like Philip by the A&thiop’s side, 
pouring out to me deep draughts from 
the wellof everlasting truth. Her 
presence was the alchemy of life. 
Beneath that sun, all smiled, all danced 
and laughed. and turned to purest gold. 
Hers was the true philosophy, that of 
hope and love. Even wheu the world 
and its falseness were forced upon us, 
she pointed to Heaven—nay, she even 
pointed to Earth, and we felt that He 
who dwelt there, and He who made 
this, was over all, and that His really 
was the victory. 

Then we read Shakespere and Byron, 
and parts of Shelley and Tennyson 
together, and it was strange to hear 
her lisp the language in which, I 
tought. She had learnt English well, 
but had a hopeless accent, and yet 
I would not have had that accent 
changed. There was a certain music 
about it, and a character that made a 
new language of it. 

The Philosopher meanwhile was 
changed, and I could see it was hard 
for him to lose Konrad. There wasa 
bitterness in all he said: even in our 
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daily readings he could not entirely 
forget himself. I remember we were 
speaking of Sufism: ‘I could almost 
believe those grand theories,” said he, 
“from sheer admiration of them. To 
attribute all that is bad in man to the 
flesh, and to make spirit the genius of 
goodness and beauty—matter that of 
imperfection and ugliness, denying the 
existence of positive evil, and admit- 
ting it only as the negative of good, as 
black is the negative of colour—and 
then to look forward to a final absorp- 
tion in the great Supreme One, the 
Spirit of Everlasting Beauty,—these 
are consoling theories. Jor,” he 
added, in a faltering tone, ‘‘is there 
not always a dread uncertaiuty in the 
future? Can I take upon myself to 
say that even the repentance of years 
has actually washed out the constant 
wrong of a godless life? Can If pre- 
sume to assert that I am forgiven— 
worm that I am, speck in a vast 
infinity !—an atom, to which His mercy 
may or may not extend? How canl 


tell if even the present is really better 
than the past ?” 

His voice trembled as he spoke, and 
it was evident that he felt deeply. 
Beatrix had already stolen to his side ; 


she had placed her white handround his 
neck, and leaning over him, soothed 
him. 

**Dear father, why think of the 
past now ? Is not the present more 
than enough to compensate for it? 
And if, indeed, you could need it, is 
not the mercy of the Infinite, infinite 
itself? Can there be bounds to any 
of His qualities, who is himself bound- 
less?” 

Thus the hours flew by, flapping 
their wings with beats regular and 
unchanging as the measures of time. 
It was then [ learnt that true happi- 
ness is progressive monotony with 
those we love, and I began to appre- 
ciate the Northern theory of Heaven, 
which regarded Eternity as a repeated 
chant of praise in the presence of the 
Eternal Father. How far more true 
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is such a notion of complete and perfect 
happiness, than Sybarite revels with 
Mohammed's Houris, or even blind 
absorption into Kapila’s universal 
animus! Iflove be perfect, it requires 
no change, and can admit no variety. 
To vary perfection, necessitates the 
introduction of imperfection ; so that 
sameness becomes the ouly legitimate 
accompaniment of perfect love. As 
long as the love remains, the smile of 
the beloved one may be repeated a 
thousand times, but the last will be as 
charming and even as fresh as the 
first! O spirit of sleep-walking Lo- 
tus, perfec: monotony, whom man 
has slandered with the name of 
*¢ dull,” all hail to thee ! 

But if it did not weary me it will 
at least tire you, reader, who are not 
in the same category as I was, and, 
luckily for the interest of my story, my 
happiness was doomed to have an end. 

We were sitting once more by the 
broad blue Rhine, watching the 
shadows lengthen in the evening, 
and soothed by the eternal flowing of 
those full waters. She had thrust the 
waves of golden silk from her fore- 
head, and the lily skin of her brow 
looked lovelier beneath the slanting 
beams: her guitar lay by her side, 
for she had been singing. 

“T feel,” she said, **the shadow of 
some sad event upon me: can your 
philosophy divine it? It seems as if 
that sun were setting more slowly 
than usual, as if to lengthen out tle 
happy hours. Do you know, I have a 
feeling that this is the last time we 
shall sit together, Karl.” 

“And would it grieve you if it 
were, Beatrix ?” 

‘“Yes; it is sad to lose a friend 
with whom we have shared happiness ; 
it is like breaking up a banquet, Do 
you know this song ?” 

She took the guitar and began to 
sing one of those well-known ballads 
that are in the mouth of every Ger- 
man student: I know not if I can 
turn it well into English. 


Three careless students cross’d the Rhine, 

And enter’d a hostel to sip their wine. 

‘Come, hostess, bring hither thy beer and wine. 

But where’s thy fair daughter, the rose of the Rhine ?” 


‘* My beer and wine are fresh and clear, 

But in her last sleep lies my daughter dear.” 

Within Death’s chamber then they trod, 

And gazed on the maiden, whose soul was with God. 
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The first withdrew the gloomy veil, 

To view that face, so fair, so pale. 

* Oh! why art thou dead, thou lovely maid ? 

I now might have loved thee for ever,” he said. 


The next drew back the ghastly shroud ; 

Then turn’d away and wept aloud: 

**Oh, that thou liest on thy cold bier ! 

I have loved thee in silence full many a year.” 


The third knelt down where the dead girl lay, 
And kiss’d those lips, now cold as clay : 

‘* | have loved thee for ever, and love thee still ; 
I havé loved thee for ever, and ever will.” 


She ceased; and the long notes 
rushed past me to the river, floating 
away with the waves. Her fingers 
still ran over the strings, as she said: 

“ The love death cannot kill is the 
only real love.” 

** And would you value such a love 
yourself?” 

‘* How happy it would make me!” 

“* And would that be sufficient rea- 
son for you to return it ?” 

She looked at me and blushed, as 
she answered, “ Yes,—yes.” 

I leant forward, and looked fondly 
into her face. 

‘“‘Beatrix,” I began, as my heart 
beat loud and strong, ‘if I tell you 
that ——” 

“ Here is a letter for you, Karl,’ 
said the Professor's voice behind me. 
We both started, taken by surprise, 
and I saw the deep blush on her fair 
cheek. I took the letter,—it was 
from my father: I tore it open, and 
read the first ominous words,—“ You 
are & madman, Charles, to think I 
could ever consent ——” I felt the 
blood rush back to its source. I 
caught one look at Beatrix’s averted 
face (had it been turned to me all saill. 
might have been saved), and crump- 
ling the letter in my hand, I strode 
fiercely away. 

I left the garden, and‘walked on at 
a furious rate. I gained the road, and, 
passing on through the village, con- 
tinued to walk with long, quick strides 
along the highway. I had no other 
feeling than one of utter despondeney ; 
it seemed as if everything had been 
taken from me—as if the only object 
of my existence was gone. I had no 
reason to continue to live, but the 
fear of suicide. Then, as the feeling 
grew stronger, I feltangry at my fate, 
as a man that had been ruined and 
cheated at the same time. I uttered 
angry words; I clenched the hand 


that held my father’s letter, and I 
broke out into vehement invectives 
against myself and my folly. At 
Jength this exercise calmed me a little. 
Afier walking for two or three miles, 
I began to feel more reasonable, and 
my anger gradually changed to sor- 
row,—l thought of Beatrix, and al- 
ready wondered if my change towards 
her grieved her. Then at length I sat 
down, and for the first time read the 
rest of the letter. 

It is fair to state that the first sen- 
tence was the worst; the rest was 
written in a tone more conciliatory, 
though evidently under the influence 
of strong feeling, or even passion ; 
he at last reasoned with me, and con- 
cluded by begging me to test the 
reality of my attachment. 

“You must remember,” be wrote, 
“that when a man lives almost alone 
for a long time in the company of any 
woman, he must be of a very cold 
temperament if some feeling does not 
arise between them. But to act upon 
this sentiment would be to lay your- 
self open to the bitterest disappoint- 
ment when you again mingle with the 
world. The person whom you at one 
time think perfect then sinks into worse 
than mediocrity, and you are forced 
to admit how completely you have 
been the dupe of peculiar circum- 
stances. I must, therefore, forcibly 
request you at least to give this mat- 
ter atrial. I speak to you as a man 
of the world, and ask you what would 
be your opinion of one of your 
own friends, whom you saw acting 
the same folly? Have you never 
pitied a man for being ‘ taken in,’ when 
all the time he swore the perfection 
of the lady? Lastly, you must con- 
sider the matter with the eye of com- 
mon sense. You are dependent on 
inc. A match of this kind is one to 
which I will never give my consent, 
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as I shall always regard it as an act of 
temporary insanity. If, then, you 
marry any such person, I must remind 
you in clear terms that you do so on 
your own responsibility, and your 
offer cannot therefore be made with 
honour, since, as far as I am con- 
cerned, you will have nothing to ofter 
but yourself ; and as you are without 
a profession, the lady will be greatly 
disappointed if she accept you. Lam 
not a man to alter rashly what I once 
decide. I must beg you to call to 
memory that you have a younger 
brother, who caunot object to becom- 
ing a landed proprietor if you relin- 
quish your claims, and that it is a 
matter of no great difficulty to send a 
counter order about certain moneys at 
Coutts’.” 

So he ran on through a dozen has- 
tily scrawled pages. He might have 
kept back his threats, and have suc- 
ceeded better with calm reasoning. 
But his menaces proved one thing 10 
me—that he was determined, and I 
felt that if I gained Beatrix’s affec- 
tions, it could merely be to reward 
her confidence by utter penury or 
some wretched substitute. ‘Though I 


felt that my love for Beatrix was sach 


as could never alter, based as it was 
on a reasonable estimate of her supe- 
riority, and not on mere passion, I 
could not but admit that it had never 
had atrial. Lastly, I had been bred 
in that Spartan school of the last cen- 
tury, which taught that a father’s 
word fs all-powerful, aud that his in- 
fluence ceases scarcely even with his 
death. I did not see that in two 
things at least—Religion and Love— 
the parental authority is in a certain 
circumstauce superseded by higher 
interests. 

I resolved at length to tear myself 
from Niederlahustein, as while I re- 
mained I could not view the case with 
reason. I retraced more slowly the 
steps I had come in such hot haste, 
turning the question over and over in 
every possible manner. It took me 
two hours to pack my boxes in the 
most hurried way, and even then it 
seemed too late to leave for Coblenec 
the same night; but I felt how im- 
possible it was to rest, and I dreaded 
the effect that another morning might 
have on my resolutions. 

It was with a heavy heart I broke 
my sudden departure to my lugubri- 
ous host. The poor old man literally 
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cried, and I delighted to believe his 
tears sincere. [i was not only because 
I was his best customer, and that a 
profitable source of income must now 
be taken from him; it was that a 
simple friendship had grown up be- 
tween us. He had made me the 
confidant of his humble sorrows, and 
I, to a certain extent, had unburdened 
my heart to him. He often spoke of 
Beatrix and her father in terms of re- 
spectful affection, and it was then that, 
feeling grateful to him for his admi- 
ration of those whom I loved, I hai 
told him how full my heart was. I 
now determined to make him the con- 
nectiog link between us in my absence 
and exile. 

“T shall write to you from Mu- 
nich,” I said to him, *‘and I shall 
look anxiously for your answers. I 
should like to hear how you get ou 
from time to time, and above all, send 
me all the news about the Herr Pro- 
fessor and his daughter—for you know 
my interest, Fritz, ia them, and they 
will not write to me, for he scarcely 
ever writes a single letter.” 

The poor man’s bill was very mo- 
dest, and had I dared I would have 
paid it threefold. As it was, I had 
great trouble in inducing him to ac- 
cept anything but his humble demand. 
Then he took my boxes to the river- 
side to his own boat, in which 1 was 
to float down to Coblenec. 

Full of heaviness, I turned towards 
the cottage to make my dreaded fare- 
well. Strange it was, the light 
streamed from the study window as 
it had the night of my arrival: with 
what difference of feelings did I gaze 
at it as it fell upon the leaves of the 
creepers! [ mounted the little stairs 
and groped my way to the door. 
There, as before, the old man was 
reading, as his wont, to his daughter 
the golden words of truth, and as 
before, she was leauing over the back 
of his high chair. The coincidence 
was so strauge that I stood in won- 
der at the door, and could plainly see 
how changed was the expression of 
her face; there was no longer the 
careless lightness, the rosy happiness 
that I first saw there: her cheek 
was somewhat pale, and there was 
something of anxious thought in her 
eye. 

My sudden flight bad prepared them 
for bad news, but both were horror- 
struck when I told tiem that my 
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trunks were packed and the boat 
waiting,—I saw her cheek grew 
whiter as I spoke, and hard she strug- 
gled to disguise her real sorrow. Yet 
they scarcely conjured me to stay. 
Though I of course explained it as 
the wish of my father that I should 
immediately travel onwards, and al- 
leged my wish to cut short our leave- 
takings as the reason for my sudden 
movements, Beatrix knew by con- 
science, and Von Ritter by experience, 
what it all meant, and they acted 
accordingly. 

“IT think,” said he to me, apart, 
“that I divine your real motives, or 
at least the real necessity. I do not 
blame you, but I think you will 
regret Niederlahustein ere long; and 
for myself the separation is as painful 
as if you were my son.” 

It was not long before I wrung both 
his hands again and again, and left 
him. 

‘*God bless you!” he said, in a 
tremulous voice, and sank into the 
high-backed chair. 

Beatrix followed me down to the 
garden-gate. 

We went in silence, for neither of 
us dared to speak, lest the whole 
tulness of our hearts should ran over 
m words; we even stood for a 
moment at the little wicket without 
exchanging even a look. 

* You will come back ?” she said at 
last, and her voice betrayed her feel- 
ings. 
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I could not answer. I had no hope 
of ever being able todo so. [I left 
her with the intention of forgetting 
her—if possible: but I could not say 
“No.” 

** You will come back, Karl ?” she 
asked again, aud this time raised her 
eyes to mine. 

What a trial was that look ! 
it was dragging me away. 

‘I cannot tell,” I faltered. Then 
I spied a white rose which she had 
placed near her bosom. 

** Will you give me that rose, Bea- 
trix ?’ I said; “it is so like you, that 
it will remind me of you; though I 
shall not need ——” 

I checked myself, for I remembered 
the sentence under which I was bound. 
She took it, and placed it in my hand, 
and for a while her fingers were not 
withdrawn. The next moment a tear- 
drop fell warm upon my _ hand. 
Coward, worldling that I was! she 
loved me, and I was unworthy! I 
had won her love, and now abruptly, 
coldly cast it away. I felt all this; 
but the world was before me. I did 
not dare to look at her face. I took 
her hand; it was so cold that I was 
frightened. I pressed it tightly, pas- 
sionately, and I felt that the pressure 
was returned. 

I rushed down the lane through the 
dark. 

I did not dare to look back, for I 
felt that she was leaning, faint, against \ 
the side of the wicket. ~ wee’, 


I felt 


THE DOCTOR IN THE WITNESS-BOX. 


** A MAN may escape from the rope 
or the gun, 
Nay, some have outlived the doctor’s 
pill;” 
but who can eseape death or bonds, if 
the doctor, speaking from the vantage 
ground of the witness-box, shall pro- 
nounce him to be worthy of either? 
It becomes daily more difficult to 
reply satisfactorily to this question, 
for almost every day brings its evi- 
dence that the doctor is growing 
more and more ambitious to carry his 
science into courts of law. We con- 
fess to many a painful reflection upon 
this subject, when it has been brought 


within the circle of our thoughts by 
passing occurrences; but, surrounded 
as it is by many difficulties, we have 
not yielded to an inclination to discuss 
it with our readers, until the cir- 
cumstances of one of the most re- 
markable criminal trials upon record 
have, in a manner, forced it upon the 
public attention, Inthe “ Great Bur- 
don slow poisoning case,” as it has 
been named, we have an instance, as far 
as we know, singular, in which a 
prosecution for murder was carried on 
with unexampled acrimony, from a 
basis of medical testimony alone, 
altogether unsupported by moral or 
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circumstantial evidence; or rather, we 
should say, in direct opposition to the 
strongest probabilities and most ob- 
vious facts, and in the entire absence 
of even a shadow of direct proof. A 
short, connected, statement of the cir- 
cumstances, as they were developed in 

rotracted investigations, before three 
egal tribunals, carried on with the 
aid of the highest forensic skill, and 
with no small bitterness on the part of 
the prosecutors, will, we expect, show 
that we do not lay down this position 
without sufficient warrant. 

Mr. Joseph Snaith Wooler, a gen- 
tleman of independent means and 
middle rank, now forty-five years of 
age, married eighteen years ago Jane 
Brecknell, a lady of suitable position, 
and about the same age, the daughter 
of a surgeon. They went together to 
India, for what purpose does not 
appear; but upon their return, some 
seven or eight years since, they settled 
at Great Burdon, in the county of 
Durham, a neighbourhood in which 
both husband and wife were known, 
and where each of them was within 
reach of near relatives. There {they 
resided constantly, with the exception 
of one or two short visits to friends, 
up to the period of Mrs. Wooler’s 
death in June last; and there Mr. 
Wooler continued to reside for a 
month subsequent to that event, 
when he was arrested upon an in- 
formation made by his brother-in-law, 

¢ Mr. William Henry Brecknell, charg- 
* ing him with the murder of the 
deceased lady, by the wilful admi- 
nistration of poison. Mr. and Mrs. 
Wooler had no children; they were 
both constitutional invalids, careful 
of their health and fond of medical 
attendance and treatment. They 
seem to have been mutually necessary 
to each other as nurses; and the 
strongest evidence of their having 
always lived together in the most 
harmonious and affectionate manner 
was given by the witnesses for the 
prosecution. No attempt was made 
to refute this testimony, and it was 
admitted upon all hands, that it was 
absolutely impossible to imagine any 
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motive to the alleged crime. “ I 
freely confess,” said Mr. James in 
opening the case against Mr. Wooler, 
“that from the first to the last, I 
cannot suggest a motive. The con- 
duct of the prisoner evinces appa- 
rently a feeling of the strongest af- 
fection. I am not aware that there 
had been any quarrel between him 
and his wife. 1 am not aware that 
they led other than a happy life, and 
were considered an affectionate cou- 
ple.” * As this confession was made 
by a learned counsel, against some of 
whose statements, as being unsup- 
ported by evidence, the judge very 
pointedly cautioned the jury, it may 
be taken as proof that ingenuity, 
sharpened by considerable zeal, had 
failed to discover the slightest moral 
basis for suspicion of the prisoner’s 
guilt. Mr. Wooler had no insurance 
upon his wife’s life. According to his 
own deposition before the coroner, 
which was not contradicted, he lost a 
small annuity by herdeath. He had no 
attachment to the indulgence of which 
she was an obstacle. The amplest 
and most trustworthy evidence showed 
that she was a faithful wife, a kind 
companion and nurse, an active and 
trusted mistress of his household. 
Under these circumstances, Dr, 
Jackson, a general practitioner—that 
is a person who combines the practice 
of medicine with the compounding and 
selling of drugs—was called in to at- 
tend Mrs. Wooler on the 8th of May. 
He had seen her professionally once 
or twice before, and he found her, as 
he thought, then, suffering from in- 
fluenza and disordered stomach, for 
which he treated her. She had diffi- 
culty of breathing, slight redness 
about the eyes, and a very quick 
pulse; the remedies he gave her were, 
according to his own statement, effer- 
vescing magnesia, willow bark, and 
“medicines of a sedative character, 
more or less.” About a week after- 
wards she suffered from severe vomit- 
ing and irritation of the bowels, 
which continued, with two slight in- 
termissions, until she died upon the 
27th of June. Some importance was 


* We quote from the Durham County Advertiser, for Dec. 14, 1855. To the care‘u! 
report of the trial in that journal, and to an equally careful report of the investigation 


the magistrates at Darli 


n, reprinted from the Darlington and Stoekton Times, 


" are chiefly indebted for a knowledge of the facts of this extraordinary case. 
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attached, by the conductors of the 
prosecution, to the fact, that about 
a week before Dr. Jackson was sent 
for, Mrs. Wooler had suffered in a 
slight degree from the symptoms we 
have just mentioned. Being consti- 
tutionally “delicate and weak,” she 
one day said “she felt very poorly; 
she had a painin her head, and went 
out and had a walk. She came in 
and had her tea, but was not so well. 
She was sick that night, and vomited.” 
A significance was attempted to be 
given to this occurrence, by adducing 
proof before the magistrates, that 
Mr. Wooler did not partake of 
the soup, which constituted part 
of their dinner on that day; but 
it was proved that he “never did take 
soup;” and the point not having been 
pressed at the trial, no light was 
thrown upon it by inquiries as to 
whether the soup had been eaten of 
by other persons, and if so, with what 
consequences. 

Cn the 16th of May Mr. Henzell, 
assistant to Dr. Jackson, and described 
as “agentleman who had a very high 
education indeed,’’ visited Mrs. Wooler. 
He then “ believed her to be labour- 
ing under irritation of the intestinal 
canal;” but, in addition to the symp- 
toms peculiarly indicative of that dis- 
ease, he describes her to have had 
“short tickling cough, with an uneasy 
sensation at the windpipe, and a pulse 
from 110 to 120.” He treated her for 
a disordered stomach, continuing the 
medicines previously prescribed by 
Dr. Jackson. On the 4th of June 
Mr. Henzell again saw Mrs. Wooler, 
and finding the symptoms of irritation 
aggravated, he says he “was led to 
conjecture such effects might be pro- 
duced by arsenical poison.” He did 
not, however, mention his suspicions 
until the 7th of June, as he stated at 


the trial, or till the 8th or 9th, as he 
deposed before the magistrates, when, 
Dr. Jackson having made him ac- 
quainted with the fact that a similar 
idea had occurred to his mind, they 
had a conversation upon the subject. 
Nevertheless, upon the 6th of June, 
Mr. Henzell and Dr. Jackson consulted 
with Dr. Devy, a medical gentleman 
of Wolsingham, who visited Mrs. 
Wooler at the request of her husband, 
and neither of those gentlemen spoke 
of the suspicions they entertained. 
On the 8th of June, the day, or the 
day after, Dr. Jackson (according to 
his own varying statements) had 
“made up his mind that Mrs. Wooler 
was suffering from arsenical poison,” 
Mr. Wooler called upon him andasked 
his opinion with respect to her: “] 
told him (deposed the doctor) she wa 

in a dangerous state, and my opinion 
was unfavourable. I thought she was 
consumptive, and had ulceration in 
the bowels.” The husband was greatly 
irritated at not having been sooner 
informed of his wife’s illness, ‘‘as he 
said he was able to have the best ad- 
vice,” and he expressed his discontent 
so warmly as, in the opinion of the 
judge, to warrant surprise that Dr. 
Jackson should have thought it right 
to continue his attendance. He did 
so, however, and upon that same day 
held a consultation with Dr. Hasle- 
wood, another physician and general 
practitioner of Darlington, who was 
employed partly upon his own recom- 
mendation, and after he had refused 
to meet Dr. Strother, an old practi- 
tioner of the same town, whose name 
was suggested by Mr. Wooler.* At 
the period of this consultation all the 
symptoms which had aroused suspi- 
cion in the minds of Messrs. Jack- 
son and Henzell were present; yet 
the joint opinion then pronounced 


* Among some remarkable features of this case which do not appear to have attracted 
the attention of the counsel for the prisoner, is a very strange variation in the evidence 
respecting the consultation of the 8th of June. At the trial, Dr. Jackson deposed 
very distinctly that he took part in it. Referring to Dr. Haslewood, he said: ‘ We 
had the first consultation on the 8th.’’ On his cross-examination he said: ‘‘ Dr. Hasle- 
wood and T hai a consultation on the afternoon of thet day. Dr. Haslewood, Mr. 
Henzell, and I, perhaps, met in my house after that, and consulted.’’ The evidence 
of Dr. Haslewood corroborates this statement; but it is directly contradicted by the 
testimony of Mr. Henzeil at the trial, and by that given by Dr. Jackson before the magis- 
trates. Mr. Henzcli swore he was ‘not present at the consultation between Prs. Hasle- 
wood and Jackson ;” and Dr. Jackson deposed before the magistrates that ‘‘ he did not go 
to meet Dr. Haslewood,” assigning as a reason that he felt himself insulted by his 
assistant being asked to attend in place of himself—Mr. Henzell beiog supposed to have 
the most accurate ear for testing the state of the chest. ‘‘A letter was put in, written by 
Dr. Jackson to Mr. Wooler, stating that his assistant would not be in attendance, as the 
proceeding was contrary to professional etiquette.” 
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was thet the patient “had delicacy 
of the lungs, but that there was 
not that extent of disease in the 
chest but that she might live 
for many years.” Nothing was 
said to Dr. Haslewood respecting 
poison, and although he continued 
to attend the lady in conjunction with 
the two others until she died, his mind 
remained altogether free from suspi- 
cion until the 17th of June, when his 
thoughts were directed in that course 
by anote from Mr. Henzell. ‘Twodays 
subsequently the Doctor’s thoughts 
found expression in words: “ On the 
i9th (he says), riding out with Dr. 
Jackson, I said: You have another 
patient labouring under vomiting, and 
Mr. Henzel] says something about 
poisoning. Mr. Jackson looked sur- 
prised, but when I told him I knew 
who it was—that it was Mrs. Wooler 
—he acknowledged I was right.” 
The origin and progress of the 
growth of these suspicions are very 
curious. There was, no doubt, as 
Baron Martin observed, much in 
them, as they were detailed in evi- 
dence, that was wisdom after the 
event. According to their own ac- 


count, the doctors strongly suspected 
that murder was being committed 
before their eyes, yet they looked 
quietly on at the deed, only, as we shall 
see, coolly making ready to hang a 


murderer. Well might the judge re- 
mark, that if they were telling the truth 
their conduct was astonishing and 
incomprehensible. The conclusion at 
which he arrived was, “ that they did 
not entertain so strong an impression 
that the woman was being poisoned 
before her death, as they believed.” 
It is plain, nevertheless, that they did 
suspect, and that their suspicion was 
based upon a circumstance which all 
amateur dabblers in physic will do 
well to reflect upon. During the 
early part of Mrs. Wooler’s illness, 
while she was yet able to move about, 
it happened thatshe brought an Indian 
basket containing a number of bottles 
of drugs into the dining-room, in pre- 
sence of her husband, and showed 
them to Dr. Jackson.* The doctor 
was unable to remember the cause of 
his exhibition, but it is explained in 


* There is here another remarkable variation in Dr. Jackson’s evidence. 
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his own account of da second similar 
occurrence :—“I was attending (ic 
says) a man at the toll-bar, and it 
was brought for me to see if there 
was any medicine which would suit 
me for him.” In like manner and for 
a like purpose the basket, and another 
similarly stocked, were subsequently 
shown to Dr. Haslewood. They con- 
tained more than forty bottles, some 
of them empty, and others containing 
drugs of various kinds. Among them 
were veratria and strychnine, subtle 
vegetable poisons ; and, according to 
the evidence of the two doctors, an 
ounce bottle, labelled * Fowle:’s solu- 
tion of arsenic,” having in it about a 
teaspoonful of fluid, similar in colour 
to that preparation. This bottle was 
seen by Dr. Jackson twice at a con- 
siderable interval of time, and he ob- 
served no difference in the quantity 
of its contents on the two occasions. 
It was not found in the basket at the 
investigation before the magistrates, 
nor was any proof adduced, then or 
subsequently, that it really contained 
the fluid named on the label. Out of 
it, nevertheless, grew the suspicion 
that subsequently attained so formi- 
dable a development. “The poison,” 
said Dr. Jackson, “ must have been 
administered with consummate wis- 
dom and the greatest caution—ad- 
ministered otherwise it would have 
been easily found out. Mr. Wooler 
possesses such knowledge.” “Dr. 
Jackson,” said Mr. Henzell, “on the 
8th or 9th June, told me he thought 
Mrs. Wooler was labouring under 
arsenical poison. 1 afterwards told 
Dr. Jackson that I at first thought so 
myself, but rejected the idea, because 
1 didn’t think there was anybody 
about possessing sufficient scientific 
acquaintance with the action and 
nature of the poison. I scouted the 
idea, but Dr. Jackson removed all my 
doubts by assuring me of the presence 
of the poison in the house, and of a 
person conversant with its action and 
properties.” The next day Mr. Hen- 
zell began to analyze the excretions 
of the patient, from one sample of 
which he deposed that he obtained a 
metallic substance, the nature of which 
he did not know at the time, but 


He deposed 


before the magistrates that he ‘‘never saw her out of bed from the 8th of May to the 
time of her death;” but the affair of the Indian basket occurred, according to his 
evidence on the trial, after that date, and she was then downstairs and moving about, 
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which, about the time of her death, 
he succeeded in proving to be arsenic. 
The chase after the supposed criminal 
now became hotter. The poor victim 
was abandoned to her fate ; but much 
preparation was made to avenge her, 
and in every step the individual who 
was thought to be most concerned in 
baffling inquiry sedulously assisted. 
He brought around the bed of his 
wife numerous disinterested witnesses 
of all that was going on. The curate 
of the parish was allowed free access 
to the sick room, and was present at 
the closing scene. Miss Middleton 
and Miss Lanchester, two respectable 
friends, were constantly in attend- 
ance; the latter slept with the dying 
woman, and was scarcely absent from 
her room during the last month of 
her life. Her husband’s niece and 
brother were constantly with her. 
Her own sister, repeatedly invited, at 
length yielded to Mr. Wooler’s earnest 
solicitations, and arrived from London 
in time to see her die. He kept a 
slate, and subsequently a book, in 
which he or one of the other attend- 
ants daily recorded the slightest symp- 
toms, for the information of the 
medical men. Drs. Jackson and 
Haslewood and Mr. Henzell were in 
constant daily attendance. Dr, Devy 
was called into consultation; Dr. 
Strother, proposed as a consultant, 
was objected to by Dr. Jackson. Mr. 
Dixon, a surgeon, of Newcastle, was 
sent fur, but was unable to attend; 
and an attempt was made, through a 
nephew of the patient, who happened 
to be a pupil of Sir John Fife, an emi- 
nent surgeon, of the same town, to 
ascertain if that gentleman’s expe- 
rience was likely to enable him to 
suggest any change of treatment. Mr. 
Wooler was unremitting in his own 
attentions to his wife, Reguentie as- 
sisting to administer the medicines 
ordered by the doctors; but always 
in an open and unguarded manner. 
He never prepared any of the home- 
made medicaments, and the bottle 
from which he occasionally dropped 
laudanum into them under medical 
sanction, lay sometimes on the wash- 
stand, sometimes on the table. He 
facilitated, in every possible way, the 
prosecution of Mr. Henzell’s chemical 
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researches, directing his servant to 
preserve everything which that gen- 
tleman wished to examine; and when 
at length the poor woman was re- 
leased from her sufferings on the 27th 
of June, the three doctors carried out 
their inquiries by a post-mortem ex- 
amination, without restriction or su- 
pervision. 

The post-mortem examination was 
made upon the 28th of June,* when 
some of the viscera were removed 
without the knowledge of Mr. Wooler 
or his brother, and conveyed by Dr. 
Jackson to Mr. Richardson, a chemist 
at Newcastle, on the 30th. On the 
previous day Dr. Jackson had written 
a note to Mr. Wooler, stating that his 
wife had died from the effects of poi- 
son. The note was left by the doc- 
tor’s man, with an intimation that it 
required no answer. It was received 
by Mr. Wooler with obvious marks 
of surprise: “he called Miss Lan- 
chester and Miss Brecknell into the 
dining-room, and in presence of them 
and of his servant, Ann Taylor, lie 
read the note. 1 don’t recollect ex- 
actly the words (said the last-named 
witness), but I think he said ‘atro- 
cious.’ He said: ‘ Poison—could it 
be in the food, Ann?’ i suid ‘ no’ 
He said, ‘ where could it be?’ and | 
said I did not know. I asked where 
the medicine bottles were, and he said 
they had better not be touched. He 
added, ‘ you had better lock them in 
your box, as you have made the food.’ 
[ got the bottles and placed them in 
my box.” Immediately upon the 
receipt of this note, Mr. Wooler’s 
brother took it tothe coroner, and an 
inquest was held on the morning of 
the 30th of June, but adjourned to the 
13th of July, in order to obtain the 
evidence of Mr. Richardson, the che- 
mist to whose examination the viscera 
had been submitted. The finding of 
the jury was to the effect, that the 
death had been caused by irritant poi- 
son, but by what means was unknown. 
To use the words of the counsel for 
the prosecution, “ that proceeding 
was not by any means satisfactory to 
the friends of the deceased. Further 
investigation took place, and Mr. 
Wooler was apprehended upon a 
charge of murdering his wife by poison 


* Here again Dr. Jackson’s deposition is at variance with his evidence at the 
trial, In the former he assigned the 29th as the date of the post mortem. 
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Tie matter was investigated by the 
magistrates, and ultimately Mr. Wooler 
was committed to take his trial.” The 
sole apparent representative of the 
friends of the deceased who were un- 
satisfied was her brother, Mr. W. H. 
Brecknell, upon whose information 
the investigation was held. 

The trial, which lasted three days 
resulted in the acquittal of the pri- 
souer, after deliberation by the jury 
for not more than three or four mi- 
nutes. There was practically no 
defence; the case for the prosecution 
fell through simply by its own weight. 
We have carefully collected and 
weighed the whole of the evidence, as 
well that contained in the depositions, 
as that given upon the trial, and 
ihere is not, we think, a single par- 
ticular of importance omitted from 
the digest we have laid before our 
readers. Yet there will not be found 
in it a shadow of proof of any kind to 
connect the prisoner with the ad- 
ministration of poison to the deceased, 
if poison was administered to her. 
In the somewhat unguarded, but per- 
fectly true words of the judge, suspi- 
cion might rest upon any person 
whatever, as rationally as upon Mr. 
Wooler. If he had a knowledge of 
drugs, so had the doctors; if he had 
poison in his possession, so had they ; if 
he had opportunity to administer it, so 
had they; if it was possible that his 
nature might have been rendered 
exceptional to that of all mankind by 
a diabolical mania for motiveless mur- 
der, so might theirs. The single pe- 
culiarity in Mr. Wooler’s case, as com- 
pared with that of his accusers, was 
the fact, that he had been for eighteen 
years the attached and tender hus- 
band of the supposed victim of his 
hypothetical crime. The conjugal 
relation was absolutely the one point 
upon which the presumption of this 
unfortunate man’s guilt was based. 
We can conceive but one hypothesis 
as absurd and untenable as this, 
namely, that guilt might be presumed 
from the relation of physician to 
patient; and although no one will 
accept this counter-supposition as a 
solation of the Burdon case, yet, 
violent and irrational as it is, it has 
positively more colour from circum- 
stances than the other. The husband, 
throughout, affected no concealments: 
“there was nothing secret (said Dr. 
Jackson), all was open as day.” He 
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brought out his bottle with a tea- 
spoonful of fluid appearing to be 
arsenical solution, again and again, as 
though it had been (like the blue 
bottle in a druggist-doctor’s window), 
the sign of his horrid trade. He 
noted down the symptoms of the sick 
woman with scrupulous exactness, 
and showed the notes daily to the 
medical attendants. On the other 
hand, the doctors’ conduct was not 
free from unnecessary affectation of 
mystery. They said nothing of their 
suspicions, or of their having obtained 
the assistance of a noted medical jurist 
in Edinburgh to search for evidence 
of poison. Dr. Haslewood omitted 
from the statement of the case he 
prepared with a view of being shown 
to Sir John Fife, a symptom to which 
he attached particular importance, 
and he did so, he said, “‘ because if he 
had mentioned it, it would have been 
equivalent to saying it was a case of 
poison.” Beside the label upon that 
ounce vial, there was no evidence 
of the husband having purchased 
arsenic, or having had any in his 
possession; and if the vial had been 
full, and its contents had been cer- 
tainly arsenical solution, there would 
not have been enough to destroy life. 
But he was only once absent from 
home, seven days before the final ca- 
tastrophe, and then to no greater dis- 
tance than Bishop Auckland, during 
the whole time of his wife’s illness. 
The doctors had unlimited access to 
the poison in every form. Again, it 
was Mr. Wooler who pressed for the 
exhumation of the body, in the course 
of the investigation before the ma- 
gistrates, in order that it might be 
tested by a competent chemist, and it 
was he who vai Professor Taylor for 
making the examination. On the 
other hand, those proceedings were 
resisted by Doctor Haslewood, and 
with so much heat as to draw from 
Mr. Wooler’s solicitor the exclama- 
tion :—“ No, no, don’t say that! You 
don’t want to destroy a poor man! 
You don’t want to hunt a man down!” 
Assuredly, we do not think these cir- 
cumstances wartant any suspicion of 
guilt on the part of the medical men; 
but we refer to them to show how 
utterly baseless was their suspicion 
inst the husband. Yet that sus- 
icion having once been raised, mo- 
eration, candour, justice, were all 
merged in the public mind, beneath 
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an overwhelming desire to cleanse 
away the sin of a foul crime, by the 
sacrifice of a victim. The witnesses, 
the magistrates, the bystanders in 
court, nay, even the attorneys and 
counsel, were all carried away by this 
assion. ‘“ I have never,” said Baron 
Martin, “during my twenty-five years’ 
experience in the practice of the 
law, heard anything so utterly dis- 
graceful as that exhibition, in any 
court of justice.” On a pert answer 
being given by a witness, not alto- 
gether relevant to the case, but which 
was supposed to tell against the 
prisoner, there occurred that dis- 
graceful exhibition. We have al- 
ready noticed the learned judge’s 
comment upon the exaggerations 
of the leading counsel for the pro- 
secution; he still more sharply 
rebuked that gentleman’s instruc- 
tor: —‘“ the learned counsel was 
wrongly instructed, and the person 
who instructed him had much to 
answer for.” Amid this tumult of 
passion, it is gratifying to find 


that those whom the law called out 
from the mass, and specially charged 
with the duty of administering justice, 


were not shaken. The judge and 
jury stood firm, and in the entire 
absence of any proof of guilt, the 
accused man was set free, with an 
intimation from Baron Martin that 
he would have stopped the case at 
an early period, but that he thought 
it more satisfactory to allow it to be 
fully heard. {[t was not, however, 
heard fully, and in one portion of it 
it was heard only upon one side. In 
conducting the prisoner’s case, Mr. 
Sergeant Wilkins, no doubt, for suffi- 
cient practical reasons, left his de- 
fence to the counse) and witnesses for 
the prosecution. They showed that 
there was no ground for convicting 
Mr. Wooler, and his own counsel, 
whose judgment in such a matter it 
would be absurd to doubt, stood by 
and saw him acquitted. To facilitate 
the process, and to avoid the danger 
of complication by involving himself 
in a maze of obscure, chemical specu- 
lations, Mr. Wilkins evaded all dis- 
cussion of the main question in the 
case. He admitted that the woman 
was poisoned by arsenic, and the ad- 
mission was accepted by the judge as 
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having been certified to him by the 
evidence of competent witnesses, un- 
contradicted. It has been since used 
by a leading London journal to dar- 
ken the shadow upon the acquitted 
man’s character, and the example has, 
of course, been followed by some of 
the subordinate guides of popular opi- 
nion. The remarks to which we 
refer had no better foundation in 
knowledge of the subject than in jus- 
tice or generosity, and unfortunately 
their real effect has been not merely 
to darken the shadow of suspicion, 
but to spread it over a wide area. The 
acceptance of the admission that the 
crime of poisoning was committed in- 
volves the necessity ofspeculation as to 
who was the criminal, and as the majo- 
rity of reflecting persons will attach 
more credit to the manfully expressed 
convictions of Baron Martin than to 
the dark insinuations of a journalist, 
innocent persons will, no doubt, be 
brought within the scope of the pub- 
lic suspicion. It is therefore desi- 
rable, even upon this limited ground, 
that the question should be further 
discussed, but we shall endeavour to 
show that a much more extended and 
graver interest is involved in its sete 
tlement. 

The acquittal of Mr. Wooler autho- 
ritatively strips the case to its original 
nakedness. It stands now divested 
of every shred of evidence except the 
professional testimony of the medical 
witnesses, and it seems to us to be of 
extreme importance to consider whe- 
ther it is safe to found criminal prose- 
cutions upon that basis, and whether 
it is for the good of society to encou- 
rage the medical practitioner to 
assume the double function of detec- 
tive policeman and solicitor for the 
Crown. 

In the case before us the medical 
evidence was of three kinds; dealing 
with symptoms during life, with 
appearances of the body after death, 
and with chemical tests of the pre- 
sence of poison. With respect to the 
first, all writers upon the subject 
admit that in the case of poisoning by 
arsenic they are not to be relied 
upon. “They are undoubtedly equi- 
vocal; they often accompany other 
diseases in a greater or less degree.”* 
“Ttisobvious,” says Professor Taylor,} 


* Beck : Elements of Med. Jurisprudence, 3d Ed. by Darwall, p. 418. 


t Taylor on Poisons. Lond. 1848, p. 316. 
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“that a case of slow poisoning by 
arsenic might very easily be mistaken 
for gastro-enteritis,and treated accord- 
ingly.” And this remark is appended 
to a case in which symptoms pecu- 
liarly relied upon in the prosecution 
of Mr. Wooler were remarkably obvi- 
ous. “ There was much pain and 
tenderness down the spine, with fre- 
quent muscular tremors; and a 
crampy feeling of the lower extremi- 
ties, with partial loss of motion and 
sensation.” In truth, no medical 
man will, we believe, deny that all 
the symptoms observed in the case of 
Mrs. Wooler were compatible with 
the hypothesis that she died of natu- 
ral disease; and the fact was admitted 
by the two medical jurists examined, 
notwithstanding their somewhat dog- 
matical assertion that the case was 
one of arsenical poisoning. “ In my 
opinion,’ said Professor Christison, 
“before the tingling, followed by 
tetanics, supervened, the symptoms 
were indicative of poison, but not to 
the extent they afterwards assumed ;” 
and he added, that “divesting his 
mind of everything he had heard, and 
having read Dr. Haslewood’s letter 


bdetailing the symptoms, and written 
for the purpose of being shown to Sir 
John Fife], he might have suspected 


arsenic, but nothing further.” Even 
though the list were completed by the 
addition of the symptom of tingling, 
he woujd-not have given an opinion 
until he had examined the excretions 
for arsenic. In his letter to Dr. 
Haslewood he distinctly warned that 
gentleman and his colleagues that the 
symptoms at that ep four days 
before the lady’s death, “ though refer- 
rible to arsenical poisoning, were such 
as natural disease might produce.” 
Professor Taylor “ believed deceased, 
Jrom ali evidence combined, died from 
arsenical poison administered in small 
doses ;’ but he admitted that “ the 
symptoms anterior to the tingling of 
the fingers might be caused by some- 
thingelse.” After Dr. Jackson had 
been a daily observer of the case for 
a month he pronounced it to be one 
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of consumption and ulceration of the 
bowels. Nine days later, no idea of 
anything else being wrong had crossed 
Dr. Haslewood’s mind; nor, in all 
probability would suspicion have ever 
entered it had not Mr. Henzell pos- 
sessed that dangerous thing, a little 
learning, and the leisure to use it in 
pathological speculation.* 

With respect to the appearances 
disclosed by the examination of the 
body after death, the admissions of 
the medical jurists were even more 
distinct. “They were,” said Dr. 
Christison, “appearances which arse- 
nic might produce, but they might 
also be produced by natural disease.” 
Dr. Taylor, referring to his own ex- 
amination of the viscera, submitted 
to him, and to the result of his ana- 
lysis, affirms, that “not having any 
knowledge of the symptoms of the 
disease from which the deceased had 
died, he could not express a positive 
opinion that she had died from arse- 
nic.” The morbid appearances, as 
described, were tubercular disease of 
both lungs, with a cavity in one of 
them; considerable disease of the 
liver, specially referred to by Dr. Tay- 
lor, as not to be accounted for by the 
presence of arsenic; and extensive 
ulceration of the intestines. They 
were, in short, such as to support the 
view of the case taken by both the 
attendant doctors on the 8th of June 
—19 days before the Jady’s death— 
when Dr. Jackson said, “she was 
consumptive, and had ulceration in 
her bowels.” That, be it remem- 
bered, was the inference drawn by 
a medical man, at the time uninflu- 
enced by suspicion, from his observa- 
tion, during an entire month, of symp- 
toms which Dr. Christison, who 
became acquainted with them through 
that gentleman’s narration, avers, in 
one of his statements, that he “ had 
never either seen, or read, or heard 
of, unless from the effects of arsenic.” 
We have seen that this strong aver- 
ment is not supported by other parts 
of the doctor’s evidence ; and we ven- 
ture to aver, with some confidence, 


* In a paper published in the Edinburgh Medical Journal f r January, Dr. Chris- 
tison says: ‘On or about the 17th of June, the three medical gentlemen who had 
ull independently begun, for some days before, to entertain a lurking idea that the 
lady might be labouring under the effects of arsenic, frequently administered in 


small doses—came to an understanding with one another.” 


This statement is quite 


at variance with Dr. Haslewood’s and Mr. Henzell’s evidence, which was to the effect 


mentioned above. 
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that had the question of poisoning 
been put out of view, and the symp- 
toms and morbid appearances stated 
to ascore of the most eminent physi- 
cians of the day, a majority of them 
would have confirmed the judgment 
of Dr. Jackson, as it was pronounced 
upon the 8th of June. If there bea 
single symptom in the list, which a 
man, practically acquainted with dis- 
ease, would cavil at, as being of very 
extraordinary occurrence in cases of 
consumption, it was that of tetanic 
spasms, which, as they were described, 
are rather indicative of the action of 
nux vomica than of that of arsenic; 
and, strange to say, we have the testi- 
mony of Dr. Jackson, that he was 
administering that medicine to Mrs. 
Wooler, at all events, so late as the 
14th of June, nine or ten days before 
the tingling of the hands was noticed. 
In truth, the opinions expressed by 
Drs. Christison and Taylor were de- 
ductions from the evidence and opi- 
nions of others, combined with such 
facts, as they had themselves an 
opportunity of observing; and they 
were both, manifestly, greatly biased 
by their confidence in the infallibility 
of their art, respecting the importance 
of which they entertain notions that 
the public and the legal profession 
ought to be acquainted with. Dr. 
Taylor is of opinion that medical wit- 
nesses, who are required to give evi- 
dence on intricate points of science, 
should always be allowed to be present 
in court,* and he cannot approve of 
the doctrine, that any criminal court 
should be permitted to select its own 
degree of chemical proof.+ He would, 
in fact, supersede the jury; and that 
was the position which he (toa certain 
extent) and Dr. Christison altogether, 
assumed upon the Burdon trial. They 
sat in judgment, and pronounced 
a verdict upon questions of fact of 
which they had no other knowledge 
than such as they derived from the 
evidence they heard. Upon that ocea- 
sion their decision was accepted by the 
court, for it was unchallenged, and 
therefore unrefuted; and the result 
has manifestly raised high visions of 
grandeur in the mind of one of them. 
“Itis now much the fashion with 
lawyers,” says Dr. Christison, “ whe- 


* 
t Ed. Med. Journal for January, p. 628. 
+ Page 345. 
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ther civil or criminal, to rail, both in 
season and out of season, at medical 
evidence. * * Not one word of 
approbation was bestowed, through- 
out this long trial, on the most ela- 
borate, difficult, and conclusive medi- 
cal investigation and evidence hitherto 
mg on any criminal trial in 

ritain. The proof of poisoning was 
so perfect, in very nice and difficult 
circumstances, that even the prisoner’s 
counsel evidently surrendered that 
point without attempt at dispute, from 
the very beginning. How different 
was the case, only five-and-twenty 
years ago, when the main efforts of 
counsel were invariably directed to 
deny and disprove the poisoning !”{ 
Let there be but a few more Burdon 
cases, and it may be hoped that the 
“ great bulwark” will be thrown down, 
and justice will thenceforward be 
summarily and effectually done upon 
all suspected poisoners by the decree 
of a medical jurist. There has, we 
acknowledge, veen a rather long step 
taken in that direction by the admis- 
sions in the Burdon case ; and with 
all respect for Dr. Christison, whom 
we know to be an able and worthy 
man, but with more respect for the 
liberties of Englishmen and the insti- 
tution of trial by jury, we sincerely 
trust the practice of severely testing 
medical evidence may remain as he 
describes it to have been twenty-five 
years ago. We humbly opine, in 
short, that the medical witness should 
be kept, and should diligently strive 
to keep himself, within his own pro- 
vince ; that he should deal with facts 
rather than with speculations, and 
that his testimony should be exa- 
mined with even more jealousy and care 
than that of a non-scientific deponent 
to ordinary occurrences. We think, 
further, that the common rule of evi- 
dence which excludes conjectures and 
speculative opinions has been more 
freely than beneficially relaxed in 
favour of medical men, and that in 
every case in which the reception of 
such testimony is necessary for the 
clearing up of medical questions, it 
should be a stringent rule to obtain it 
from disinterested practical men, who 
were neither attendants in the case 
nor witnesses of the medico-legal facts. 


Taylor on Poisons, 1848, page 368. 
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It wasa mere medico-legal speculation 
upon, as we conceive, very insufficient 
data which served as a basis, in the 
Burdon case, for a most oppressive 
prosecution, unsupported by a tittle of 
evidence against the accused man, or 
against any human being; and one 
part of that speculation was certainly 
a most gratuitous assumption. There 
was no ground whatever shown for 
the statement that Mrs. Wooler died 
from the administration of poison in 
small, repeated doses, as was main- 
tained by Drs. Christison and Taylor. 
The circumstances were adverse to 
such a supposition, and well authen- 
ticated records show the effects of the 
drug to be so variable as to render it 
hazardous indeed to speculate from 
them upon the manner of its adminis- 
tration in any particular case. Medi- 
cal men, in truth, are in dark igno- 
rance as to the length of time during 
which small quantities of arsenic may 
remain in the human body inope- 
rative, as to the speed with which it 
is absorbed and permeates the several 
tissues, as to the time required for its 
elimination, and as to whether it does 
or does not accumulate in the body so 


as after a certain period to occasion, 
as some other substances do, sudden 


symptoms and death. In reference 
to all these points, the state of medi- 
cal knowledge is shown in the answers 
given to a question put respecting one 
of them by the president of a French 
tribunal. “ M. Devergie replied in 
the negative, and M. Flianain in the 
affirmative.”* Messrs. Devergie and 
Flandin were poison doctors of high 
authority; and it is but a few days 
since a medical jurist, as eminent 
and capable as any of his craft in the 
United Kingdom, averred, in our 
hearing, that he differed in opinion 
from Drs. Christison and Taylor, and 
did not think Mrs. Wooler had been 
poisoned by arsenic given in small, 
repeated doses. In truth, neither he 
nor they had any certain ground for 
forming an opinion upon the point 
one way or the other. 

And now let us turn to that section 
of the medical evidence, which doubt- 
less made the strongest impression 
upon the court—the result of chemical 
analysis. This was of various kinds. 
Mr. Henzell, described by the counsel 
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for the prosecution as “ a man of con- 
siderable acquirements and scientific 
attainments,” dabbled a little in che- 
mical investigations during Mrs. 
Wooler’s life, and discovered, as he 
thought, something metallic in her fluid 
excretions, on the 14th of June and 
subsequent days; but although he fre- 
quently tried he never could find 
anything suspicious in the matters 
ejected trom her stomach. In the 
fluid excretion obtained on the 22nd 
or 23rd of June, Dr. Christison found 
a very minute quantity of arsenic; but 
it is not much to be wondered at that 
he should have made that discovery, 
as the specimen sent to him consisted 
of nineteen ounces of fluid evaporated 
to three ounces, and treated with 
strong nitric acid, in which,if we may 
judge froma correlative circumstance 
which we shall presently refer to, in 
all human probability, the arsenic 
was contained. Previous to the ma- 
gistrates’ investigation, the three medi- 
cal attendants, assisted by a Mr. Piper 
and Mr. Fothergill, to whom we shall 
have occasion again to refer, held a 
committee upon a portion of the liver 
which they had privately removed 
from Mrs. Wooler’s body, and thought 
they discovered arsenic in it; and 
Mr. Richardson, a chemist of New- 
castle, made an independent analysis 
of portions of the viscera, obtained in 
like manner, with a similar result. 
He applied the usual tests apparently 
with care, and found about half-a- 
grain of arsenic, “expecting, after the 
evidence of the medical gentlemen, to 
have found more.” The body was 
exhumed on the 4th of August, more 
than five weeks after death, and the 
remains of the viscera (including the 
liver, intestines, part of the lungs and 
the heart), were sent to London to 
Professor Taylor, who deposed that 
he closely examined the internal sur- 
face of the intestines, with the aid of 
a magnifying glass, and found no trace 
of arsenic in substance any where; 
but that upon a chemical analysis of 
the liver, heart, lungs, intestines, andof 
the fluid found in the jarin which those 
parts were conveyed to him, he did 
detect altogether about a grain of the 
poison. This quantity Professor 
Taylor characterised,in his deposition 
before the magistrates, as exceedingly 


* Taylor, p. 318. 
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smal]; and as the analysis was con- 
ducted in at least nine distinct pro- 
cesses, the product of each of which 
went to make up the estimated grain, 
he might well express that opinion. 
And now we come to a very strange 
episode in this strange history. Mr. 
Wooler was in the habit of assisting 
in the administration of enemas to 
his wife during her illness. On the 
score of indelicacy the practice must 
unquestionably be condemned, but it 
was never concealed, and the servant 
was uniformly present and assisting. 
It was also proved that he never inter- 
fered in the composition of the medi- 
caments used beyond occasionaliy 
dropping laudanum into them, openly, 
and froma bottle which used to lie on 
the washstand, or in the window of 
the lady’s bedchamber. There were 
three syringes employed in these opera- 
tions, two belonging to Mr. Wooler, 
and one which he borrowed from Mr. 
Fothergill, a surgeon in Darlington, 
whose name we have already men- 
tioned. This latter instrument was 


returned to Mr. Fothergill a short 
time after Mrs. Wooler’s death, and 
that gentleman, having analysed a 
flexible tube attached to it, deposed 


before the magistrates that he found 
it to be contammated with arsenic. 
It turned out, however, that there 
was arsenic in the tests used in 
the making of this discovery, and it 
is remarkable that the latter fact was 
not made known to the magistrates 
until a fortnight had elapsed from the 
time Mr. Fothergill became aware of 
it, although an adjourned meeting in 
the matter of the investigation had 
been held in the interval. It is not 
less worthy of note, that it was the 
same manipulator, working, probably, 
with similarly impure tests, who de- 
tected the poison in the course of the 
investigations made by the three medi- 
cal attendants in the case. The two 
other syringes remained unnoticed in 
the storeroom of Mr. Wooler’s house, 
and, subsequently, in an open cup- 
board at the police-station, for some 
three months, until they got into 
Professor Taylor’s hands on the 2nd 
of October, when he found arsenic in 
one made of pewter, but could dis- 
cover none in the other which was 
made of brass. The quantity of arse- 
nic detected in this examination does 
not appear to have been stated. 

The only inference warranted by 
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these facts is, that the two grains of 
evidence upon which the prosecution 
was based, were the analyses of Mr. 
Richardson and Dr. Taylor. The 
symptoms, as we have shown, might 
have been indicative of natural dis- 
ease; and, in fact, they were, for an 
entire month, supposed by Dr. Jack- 
son, to denote consumption and intes- 
tinal ulceration. When in their most 
marked form, between the 8th and 
17th of June, they made a similar 
impression upon Dr. Haslewood, nor 
did they, even then, excite any differ- 
ent idea in his mind, until it was sug- 
gested to him to suspect. The morbid 
appearances were undeniably such as 
might accord with these views of the 
natural character of the disease thus 
entertained by the medical attendants. 
The properties ascertained to exist in 
Mr. Fothergill’s tests, with the well 
known fact that nitric, muriatic, and 
sulphuric acids, are commonly impreg- 
nated with arsenic, render the analyses 
of that gentleman and of Dr. Christi- 
son altogether worthless. It was, in 
our mind, in the very highest degree, 
improper to use them in any stage of 
those investigations, as the basis of 
an allegation of poisoning. Of the 
analyses made by Mr. Richardson and 
Dr. Taylor, we feel justified in speak- 
ing with much more respect. The 
former gentleman appeared to have 
been entirely free from any trace of 
the detective spirit which the pursuits 
of a professional medical jurist can 
scarcely fail to engender. Both the 
one and the other believed their tests 
and apparatus to have been perfectly 
pure, and they operated independently 
of each other, although both were, 
doubtless, to some degree, liable to be 
influenced by a foregone conclusion. 
The statements of the medical men 
immediately attendant had pronounced 
that Mrs. Wooler had been poisoned 
by arsenic, and the allegation had 
been confirmed by the loud voice of 
po indignation. Such causes are 
snown to produce their effects, not 
merely upon the judgments, but even 
upon the senses, of wise and honest 
men; and we can conceive it possible 
that they might affect the perception 
of the odour of garlic, or the discrimi- 
nation Letween the colours, ‘smoky 
biack’ and ‘ hair brown, in connexion 
with a substance, the ninth part of a 
grain in weight. No one could have 
a Shadow of doubt that Mr. Richard- 
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son and Professor Taylor gave honest 
evidence, to the best of their belief; 
but the public ought to know, and to 
reflect upon the fact, that it is upon 
such delicate operations of the senses 
as those we have instanced, that the 
belief of scientific men in the presence 
of minute quantities of arsenic in the 
structure of the tissues of the body is 
based. Mr. Richardson, forexample, 
operated upon portions of viscera, 
containing, according to his results, 
half a grain of arsenic, and it may be 
instructive to many of our readers to 
know, through how many changes 
and chances that particle of poison 
was past before it was recognised. 
Here is Mr. Richardson’s own state- 
ment of his proceedings :— 

“T emptied all the contents into a 
porcelain dish, covered them with dis- 
tilled water, added a portion of muri- 
atic acid, and gently heated the whole 
on a sand bath. I then added chlorate 
of potash in small portions, and con- 
tinued the operations until the whole 
eontents were dissolved in the liquid, 
with the exception of a small quantity 
of fatty matter, which floated on the 
surface. I then allowed the liquid to 


cool, and passed sulphurous acid 
through the solution, and filtered the 
whole through a linen cloth. The 
liquid portion, after being heated, was 
treated with a current of sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas, and the whole allowed 


to stand for a certain time. The 
liquid and the solid were separated by 
filtration, and after gently drying, the 
contents were treated first with a little 
nitric acid, and then with oil of vit- 
riol, and cautiously evaporated nearly 
to dryness, until the whole of the 
organic matter was charred. I then 
treated this solid mass with water, to 
which a drop of muriatic acid had 
been added, and this liquid I sub- 
mitted to the following test: —I 
poured a portion of it into a Marsh’s 
apparatus. Having previously ascer- 
tained that the gas, which would 
evolve from the apparatus, contained 
no arsenic, I heated the glass tube 
through which the gas was passing 
by a spirit lamp, and obtained a me- 
tallic deposit. I did this to two or 
three glass tubes. I applied the flame 
of the gas, which had been ignited, at 
the end of the apparatus, to porcelain, 
so as to obtain a deposit on the face 
of the porcelain, termed mirrors. One 
of the glass tubes I gently heated, so 
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as to allow a current of air to pass 
through the interior of the tube, when 
the metallic matter, partly sublimed, 
and was converted into a white pow- 
der, which deposited on the upper 
surface of the glass; and the gas 
which issued at the end produced a 
strong odour of garlic. Another of 
the glass tubes I moistened with mu- 
riatic acid, and passed sulphuretted 
hydrogen into it, which converted the 
substance into a_ yellow-coloured 
body. I then took some of the 
stains upon the mirror and subjected 
them to the vapour of phosphorus in 
the ordinary way. In the course of 
fifteen minutes or less these mirrors 
entirely disappeared, and the liquid 
left on the glass reacted acid. Ano- 
ther portion I treated with a solution 
of bleaching powder, which instantly 
discoloured the mirror, I then treated 
another portion with nitric acid, which 
slowly discoloured the mirrors; and 
with nitrate of silver I produced a 
yellow precipitate soluble with am- 
monia; and from these reactions, I 
conclude the substance was arsenic.’ 
The whole amount of the substance 
thus pulled about was, as we have 
stated, about half a grain. 

It is no part of our design to erili- 
cise this series of processes, which 
was honestly detailed ; nor to enter 
upon chemical disquisitions entirely 
unsuited to our pages. We merely 
wish to show our readers upon how 
many slight contingencies the result 
of such operations depends, and how 
very trifling a mistake might complete 
a chain of evidence, and bring an 
innocent man to the gallows. The 
facts of chemistry are themselves, too, 
in a state of continual change, so that 
@uths which yesterday may have 
accomplished their deadly work upon 
an alleged criminal, may to-morrow 
be proclaimed as fallacies through- 
out the world of science. Just 104 
years ago, this very month of Febru- 
ary, Miss Blandy was hanged at 
Oxford for poisoning her father, upon 
the medical evidence of Dr. Adding- 
ton,a most eminent physician of the 
day, whose testimony, had we space 
to quote it, would be found to be as 
elaborate as Mr. Richardson’s, and 
was, no doubt, as satisfactory at 
the time; yet in Professor Taylor's 
latest work it is pronounced to have 
been “a series of chemical errors 
affording not the slightest evidence 
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of the presence of arsenic.”* Dr. 
Addington mixed up vitriol and 
potash, boiled and washed, saw 
precipitates, smelled gaslie, and 
swore, no doubt wit genuine 
honesty, that “he never saw any 
two things in nature more alike” 
than the powder found in Mr. 
Blandy’s gruel and white arsenic, 
and Miss Blandy was hanged accord- 
ingly, the coexistent circumstances 
being thought sufficient to justify 
that extreme measure. Only the 
other day, Dr. Taylor muddled, and 
washed, and precipitated, and smelt 
garlic, and swore, with equal good 
faith as Dr. Addington, and Mr. 
Wooler would have been hanged 
accordingly had he ever had a quar- 
rel with his wife, or a petite liaison 
with his house-maid, or had he been 
known, within the Jast half-year, 
to have bought a pennyworth of 
poison. Yet in Dr. Taylor’s book 
we find it statedt that “we are per- 
haps hardly yet acquainted with 
all the fallacies to which individual 
tests are exposed—the extension 
of chemical science is daily adding to 
their number by bringing out an ana- 
logy of properties where it could not 
have been supposed to exist". What 
will be the fashionable mode of de- 
tecting arsenical poison in half a 
dozen years, when the doctor shall 
publish a new edition ?—Who can 
tell? It maybe that, in the exten- 
sion of chemical science, he will 
find it necessary to deal with his 
own evidence in the case of Wooler 
as Dr. Male dealt with that of the 
eminent men who aided and abetted 
the hanging of Captain Donnellan, 
at Warwick, in 1781, and to pro- 
nounce it “a melancholy and strike 
ing instance of the unhappy effects 
of popular prejudice, and the fatal 
consequences of medical ignorance.” 
In the meanwhile, even though 
medical jurists should solve their 
consciences by the plea (possibly 
very well grounded) that circum- 
stances justified the execution of 
Blandy and Donnellan, we think it 
would be well for jurymen to know 
that the last-mentioned of those 
cases was not carried through with- 
out the interposition of a warning 
from the lips of the most distinguished 
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medical philosopher Britain has ever 

roduced. On the trial of Captain 

onnellan for the murder of his 
brother-in-law, Sir Theodosius Bough- 
ton, by substituting laurel-water for 
a medical draught, John Hunter was 
examined for the defence, and being 
asked by the Court whether, from the 
symptoms that appeared upon Sir 
Theodosius Boughton, immediately 
after he took the draught, followed 
by his death so very soon after, 
he was of opinion that the draught 
was the occasion of his death, he 
answered : “If I knew the draught 
was poison, I should say, most pro- 
bably, that the symptoms arose 
from that; but when I don’t know 
that the draught was poison—when 
I consider that a number of other 
things might occasion his death— 
1 cannot answer positively to it.” 
If we are permitted to use the affir- 
mative of the question at issue as 
the basis of an argument, we can 
prove anything, by the circular mode 
of reasoning; and it was precisely 
this fallacy, so tersely exposed by 
Hunter, which betrayed Drs. Chris- 
tison and Taylor into stating, as cer- 
tain facts, matters which they only 
knew as the composite result of a 
number of conjectures. They set 
out with a firm conviction that Mrs. 
Wooler’s death was occasioned by 
arsenical poison, and they did not 
consider that a number of other things 
might have occasioned it. For even 
though we should grant the chemists’ 
scent to be as keen as that of a truffle 
dog, and were we to admit, in the 
particular case we are considering, 
that they could have made no mis- 
take in discriminating the sensible 
qualities of the minute products of 
their experiments, several hypotheses 
as to the mode in which the arsenic 
was introduced into the system must 
be examined and rejected before the 
conclusion of poisoning can be safely 
drawn. Thus we cannot close our 
minds to the recollection that men of 
our own day, as eminent in science 
as any now living, have entertained 
the idea that arsenic is a constant 
constituent of the human body. And 
without meaning to lay any stress 
upon this theory, surely there is a 
grave lesson taught in the fact that 
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Dr. Taylor is not more sure to-day 
that he extracted a ninth part ofa 
grain of arsenic from Mrs. Wooler’s 
heart, than were Kaspail and 
Orfila, some fifteen years ago, that 
they could elicit the same substance 
from tissues of any human corpse. 
When chemical science shall have 
taken another step forward—or back- 
ward—is it impossible that some 
operator may be able to do for Dr. 
Taylor what M. Flandin and he 
have done for Orfila ?—show that he 
placed, in the year 1855, “too great 
confidence” in his testing process, 
and that “the effect mistaken for 
that of arsenic probably arose from 
the presence of phosphite or sulphite 
of ammonia,”’* or of anything else, 
the analogy of whose properties 
may happen then to be newly 
discovered? Who can tell? Or 
who can tell that the learned 
doctor may not live tosee a fallacy in 
his flippant rejection of another 
hypothesis suggested to him in his 
examination before the magistrates, 
as set forth in the following short 
dialogue :— 

“Mr. Rymer: I wish to ask if, by 
any possibility, the arsenic found 
could have been the result of any 
morbid action of the body ? 

* Dr. Taylor: Certainly not. 

“Mr. Rymer: I merely asked the 
question, because of a hint thrown 
out in a newspaper. It was said in 
the Spectator that men may become 
their own sugar producers ? 

“Dr. Taylor: That is a mistake. 
I have to examine many bodies, and 
find no arsenic in them. 1 do not 
believe there can be any such thing 
as the production of arsenic from any 
change of the body.” 

Yet there may be more things in 
heaven and earth than are dreamt of 
in the doctor’s philosophy ; and it is 
most certain that men may be their 
own sugar producers—a fact which, 
no doubt, Dr. Taylor did not mean to 
deny. A department of science in 
which new facts are continually 
added to the store, and old ones as 
continually shovelled out, is not a 
region of the impossible or impro- 
bable, neither isit, we should think, 
a field wherein it is safe to erect a gal- 
lows. We take no exception to the 
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doom of the cook in the Arabian 
Nights, who was crueified for the 
proven offence of putting too much 
pepper in cream tarts; but it does 
seem to us somewhat hard to hang a 
man, oreven to ruin him by a crimi- 
nal prosecution, because the ninth 
part of a grain of matter may appear 
to the eye of a philosopher to be of a 
smoky black rather than a hair brown 
colour; or, to his nose, to emit the 
odour of garlic during volatilization. 

In the great Burdon case, again, 
we have evidence that the deceased 
lady was dosed with a vast farragu 
of medicaments, among which were 
nitrate of silver, strychnia, extract of 
lettuce, sulphate of quinine, sulphate 
of copper, opium, nux vomica, hen- 
bane, acetate of lead, strong acetic 
acid, acetate of morphia, blue pill, 
iodide of potash, bismuth, nitro- 
muriatic acid. We know also that 
in the stock of one medical practi- 
tioner in the neighbourhood there was 
mineral acid impregnated with arse- 
nic. May not one or more of those 
drugs we have enumerated have been 
similarly contaminated? The sup- 
position is surely not of a violent 
character, yet, if correct, it would 
explain everything that happened 
without assuming that any one was 
morally guilty. 

But there is yet another hypothesis 
of a weightier kind, and more widely 
significant, than any of those we have 
pointed to. We have already said 
that no man, in the present state of 
knowledge, can tell how long arsenic 
may remain in the human body, in- 
operative, or, when it has been once 
introduced into the intimate structure 
of organs or tissues, what amount of 
time may be required for its elimina- 
tion. Dr. Taylor stated in his evi- 
dence, that “ when arsenic is in the 
body, it is deposited in some parts, 
and remains an indefinite period ;” 
and, shortly afterwards, he assigned, 
* about a fortnight,” as his notion of 
the indefinite in time, during the 
lapse of which “ the body throws off 
every trace.” How does Dr. Taylor 
know? We confidently affirm that 
there is no ground in scientific know- 
ledge for fixing any particular period 
at which arsenic, introduced into the 
structure of the body, will be naturally 
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removed from it without leaving a 
trace behind. The doctor’s first an- 
swer was correct ; the period of eli- 
mination is indefinite, so far as is at 
present known. It may be a fort- 
night, or it may be twenty years. 
Dr. Taylor himself quotes experi- 
ments of M. Bonjean, of Chambéry, 
who detected arsenic in the fluid ex- 
cretion of a patient, one month after 
he had taken, in minutely divided 
doses, three quarters of a grain of 
arseniate of soda.* There is nothing 
accurately known about the ,habit of 
arsenic in this respect; but it is well 
known that other metallic poisons 
may dwell in the organs and tissues 
of the human body for many years, 
and remain comparatively inert. 
Lead, mercury, gold, silver, may be 
thus absorbed and retained; and it is 
only within the last year that a novel 
application of galvanic electricity has’ 
been found effective in their extrac- 
tion. !s there any of our readers who 
has not been acquainted with a para- 
lytic house-painter? Many of them 
must have witnessed the shaking 
palsy of metal-gilders, or silverers of 
looking-glasses; and few need to be 
informed that these chronic maladies 
are occasioned by the absorption of 
the metals we have named, which are 
retained in the system after it has got 
over their first violent effects. They 
may endure for many years; but it 
was only the other day that M. Mau- 
rice Vergnés, of the Havana, acciden- 
tally discovered a means of curing 
them by the removal of their material 
cause. M. Vergnés, having occupied 
himself with galvanic gilding and sil- 
vering, had his hands in continual 
contact with solutions of nitrate and 
cyanuret of gold and silver. They 
were, in consequence, covered with 
ulcers, into which particles of the 
metals were introduced. One day, 
however, he chanced to plunge them 
into the clectro-chemical bath, at the 
positive pole of the galvanic pile, and, 
to the great surprise of the beholders, 
asmall plate of metal, brought into 
contact with the negative pole, became 
covered with a thin coating of gold 
and silver, extracted from the hands 
of the operator, whence the most 
powerful remedies had not been able 
to eliminate them. This discovery 
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was made on the 16th of April, 1852; 
and it was shortly afterwards applied 
by M. Poey, also of the Havana, to 
medical use, in the following man- 
ner :— 

“M. Poey takes an unfortunate 
patient, corroded by lead, mercury, 
gold, silver, or any other metal, and 
places him in a metallic bathing-tub, 
isolated from the ground. The man 
sits down, his legs horizontally 
stretched out on a wooden bench, 
isolated from the tub, which is filled 
with water up to his neck. The 
water is slightly acidulated, to in- 
crease its conductibility ; and the 
acid varies according to the cases. 
This done, the negative pole of 
a pile is brought into contact 
with the sides of the bathing- 
tub, and the positive pole placed in 
the hands of the patient. The work 
of purification is now in full activity ; 
the electrical current precipitates itself 
through the body of the sufferer, 
penetrates into the depth of his bones, 
pursues in all the tissues every particle 
of metal, seizes it, restores its primi- 
tive form, and, chasing it out of the 
organism, deposits it on the sides of 
the tub, where it becomes apparent to 
the naked eye.’’+ 

Who will say that what is possible 
and of common occurrence in the case 
of gold, silver, mercury, lead, is im- 
possible or improbable in the case of 
another metal? or who, recollecting 
that the foregoing history had not 
reached England this time last year, 
will argue that what is unknown is 
impossible? He would truly be a 
bold man who, being reminded of the 
facts we have alluded to, would say 
that the arsenic in Mrs. Wooler’s 
body—if arsenic there was there— 
might not have been introduced into 
it, medicinally or accidentally, or in 
any other conceivable manner, one, 
two, or twenty years before her death. 
Nay, there is another item of specu- 
lation in the case. It is well known 
that the metal, mercury, may remain 
long, inertly mischievous, in the 
human body, making no show in the 
excretions, undiscoverable, until hy- 
driodate of potash being administered, 
that medicine (to use the expression 
we have quoted above) chases it out 
of the organism. It then becomes 
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apparent, and can be detected as it is 
eliminated through the natural chan- 
nels of the system. In the case of 
Mrs. Wooler we have seen that, among 
a vast variety of drugs administered 
by her medical attendants, iodide of 
potash was one. Can any man say 
that it might not have operated so as 
to liberate absorbed arsenic, and even 
to render it poisonously active in the 
course of its elimination? Surely 
these are considerations which 
ought to make any man pause before 
swearing away the life or character of 
a fellow sinner by the colour of astain 
on a quarter-inch of copper gauze! 
The foregoing remarks are based 
chiefly upon the circumstances of 
one particular case, but they have a 
wide scope of application in the do- 
main of that uncertain science, medi- 
cal jurisprudence ; and we venture to 
think they contain matter of grave 
concernment to all persons engaged 
in the administration of criminal jus- 
tice, to the medical profession, and to 
the public. The ambition of what 
may be called skilled medical wit- 
nesses has grown rather rapidly of 
late: they are abandoning their posi- 
tion as indifferent auxiliaries of justice 


and advancing pretensions to direct 


and administer it. They demand to 
be treated differently from other wit- 
nesses—to be allowed to remain in 
court when those are excluded, and 
that for theexpress purpose of shaping 
their own testimony, amending, or 
sustaining it, in accordance with the 
evidence they may hear.* For their 
opinions, thus formed, and put forth 
ex cathedra, they expect, and but too 
often obtain, unqualified acceptance. 
Those were adopted in the Burdon 
case, without even a show of exami- 
nation—with a simple, childlike faith ; 
and in a case that has since occurred, 
but to which in its present stage we 
do not think it right to refer more 
particularly, the astonishing spectacle 
was seen in open court of practical me- 
dical men retracting their own sworn 
testimony, and accommodating it to 
the evidence of the scientific witness. 
In truth, the poison-doctors stand 
upon acoigne of vantage, from which, 
so long as they are united, they may 
defy the attacks of judge, jury, or 
counsel, who are commonly (almost 
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necessarily) ignorant of the ever 
changing jargon in which they pro- 
nounce their decrees. The mysteries 
of chemistry resemble those of reli- 
gion: faith in them must be entire or 
void; while the hierophant of the 
modern science enjoys the advantage 
of the ancient priest, he can change 
at will the language of his oracle. 
Every day new names, sometimes 
conventional, sometimes expressing a 
new, often a false theory, are applied 
to common things, only to be altered 
upon the day that follows. Were 
Black, Kirwan, Davy, Dalton, to hea 

Dr. Taylor indoctrinating Baron Mar- 
tin in the infallibilities of his science, 
a great part of his discourse would 
be delivered in a tongue unknown to 
these sages, so recently among us. 
It thus becomes absolutely impossible 
for the ordinary administrators of the 
law to test a skilled medical witness, 
who becomes, in fact, himself, a jury 
sole, whose verdict is the more fatal, 
inasmuch as, however he may be led 
astray by the fantasies of science, 
the instinct of the chase, or the influ- 
ence of popular prejudice, he is com- 
monly a man of unquestionable re- 
spectability, and often of considerable 
talents and Jearning. There is then 
but one chance for the bound victim 
—the chance of the martyr—his pur- 
suers may turn upon one another. 
By the occurrence of such a schism, 
in which Dr, Taylor himself per- 
formed the part of arch-heretic, the 
convict Kirwan, but three years since, 
escaped the doom to which he was 
consigned by the unhesitating deci- 
sions of jury and judge upon moral 
and circumstantial evidence as con- 
vincing as ever was adduced in a 
criminal court. What is to be the 
limit of this power newly growing up 
in the state? Is any man or woman 
who has a spite against another, or 
in whose bosom a smattering of know- 
ledge kindles an irregular desire for 
action, or who has simply a distem- 
pered fancy—is such a one to be at 
liberty to rake up the ashes of the 
dead; and, with the ready help of a 
medical jurist, who can enter court 
with the recommendatory boast that 
he analyses his hundreds of poisoned 
corpses yearly, place husband, wife, 
parent, child, servant, friend, on the 
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defence of their lives, with the cer- 
tainty that no defence can save them 
from the ruin of a blasted reputa- 
tion ? 

These questions assume a grave in- 
terest from the indications before us 
that a medical detective force is grow- 
ing up around the centre of medical 
criminal police that has rapidly ac- 
quired a solid establishment among 
our institutions. Are we to be forced 
to dread a spy in every house into 
which a medical practitioner shall 
enter? Is the fear of a charge of 
secret poisoning, more horrible than 
the fear of being secretly poisoned, to 
be infused into the tenderest relations 
of life? Is the spectre of a doctor in 
thewitness-box to interpose in all the 
small charities of society and of the 
family —frightening the husband from 
the sick-room of his wife, forbiddin 
the mother to administer a meoniel 
of drink to her dying child, daunting 
the servant in the performance of ne- 
cessary offices for a helpless master ? 
Assuredly we do not pretend to be 
able to answer in the name of the 
public ; but we do know that to the 
results to which we point, such tri- 
umphs as those of Drs. Christison and 
Taylor at Burdon directly, and not 
slowly, tend. If there be a mania for 
the commission of crime, there is also 
a mania for the suspicion of it ; and 
both affections are strikingly epidemic 
in their nature. It is not unlikely 
that we shall soon have many cases 
of secret poisoning and many more of 
the discovery of it. Well, but what 
is to be done? Much, we think, is in 
the power of the courts of criminal 
law; and we have no hesitation in 
saying, that the public safety requires 
that they should exercise their autho- 
rity to repress the ambitious designs 
of the medical jurists. They should 
strictly apply to their case the ordi- 
nary rules of evidence, oblige them to 
adhere} to a detail of facts, avoiding 
speculations, and promptly check 
every attempt to mingle extraneous 
matter with the medical or scientific 
data from which they draw conclu- 
sions. For the reasons they them- 
selves assign for being always suffered 
to remain in court, we conceive they 
should never be permitted to hear the 
evidence of other witnesses. The 
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most extreme displeasure of the court 
should, we think, be visited upon 
any officious interference by medi- 
cal men to get up a prosecution. 
Every possible discountenance should 
be given by the law officers of the 
Crown to the institution of proceed- 
ings upon medical evidence alone, 
unsupported by direct proof or suspi- 
cious circumstances. Were matters 
brought back to their old state by 
these precautions, justice would yet 
be able to avail herself of the steady 
light of science to guide her on her 
course: the change would put out 
many a will-o’-the-wisp that can only 
lead her into swamps and pitfalls. 

And now with regard to the masses 
of the medical profession, we have a 
word or two to say, and we shall say 
it partly in the language of a public 
writer, whose disinterestedness and 
moderation of temper will not be 
questioned : 

“ With regard to the medical men 
in this case (says the Spectator*), 
speaking of them collectively — for 
there were distinctions in their beha- 
viour—they appear to have committed 
the mistake of confounding the proper 
object of their vigilance. * * It 
usually happens that men make mis- 
takes when they travel beyond their 
province. The medical men had 
nothing to do with Mr. Wooler: the 
whole object of their regard ought to 
have been the disease and rescue of 
Mrs. Wooler. If they had stuck to 
that question, their course would have 
been quite clear. * * It is evident 
that one course must have been quite 
successful: if the medical men had con- 
stituted themselves a committee en 
permanence, had administered the me- 
dicaments themselves, and themselves 
alone, any further tampering with the 
dying woman would have been abso- 
lutely impossible. * * * Thecon- 
dition of Mrs. Wooler was one which 
at all events demanded a modest but 
an eager and peremptory investiga- 
tion; not for the purpose of deciding 
questions of guilt or innocence, but 
for the purpose of finding out how 
the arsenic got where it was, and 
how its further administration could 
be prevented. Guilt or innocence 
might have been discovered by in- 
quiry, but the first duty of the medical 
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man was to do that work for its own 
sake.” 

We can add nothing to this plainand 
ample definition of the duties ofa 
medical practitioner: it includes so 
far the whole substance of medical 
morals. A medical practitioner 
volunteering his services in aid of the 
criminal police, is in as false a posi- 
tion as a soldier-surgeon would ‘be 
who should give the coup de grace to 
a wounded enemy with his ampu- 
tating-knife. Out of this difficulty 
any individual right-thinking medi- 
cal man can keep himself; but there 
is another Serbonian bog of suspicion, 
temptation, and (reflecting upon the 
common weakness of our nature, 
may we not even fear) guilt, in 
which too many medical practi- 
tioners are swamped, hampered, 
and from which they cannot ex- 
tricate themselves without legis- 
lative intervention. If there be 


any lesson taught more plainly than 
another by the Burdon case, it is that 
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the prescriber, and the compounder 
and vendor, of drugs should be dis- 
tinct persons, and that one should be 
a check upon the proceedings of the 
other. The physician should never 
administer medicines: the apothecary 
should never prescribe them. So 
long as thetwo arts are confounded 
and practised by the same hand, 
occasion is given for error, for negli- 
gence, for imputations founded or 
unfounded, and, we must say it, for 
the commission of crime. For the 
present, time and space forbid us to 
do more than barely to touch upon 
this sudject, and to suggest its rela- 
tion with certain engrossing topics of 
the day. It is nevertheless worthy 
the most deliberate consideration of 
the public and the legislature; and 
if, as we sincerely hope, it may be 
forced upon their attention by recent 
events, some good will have been 
effected by Tue Docror IN THE 
Wirness-Box. 
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Tue distinctions that once existed be- 
tween novels and romances has for a 
long time been lost sight of. In general 
conversation the two words are now 
used as synonymous, but they had, at 
the period when novels first began to 
be generally read throughout Europe, 
and for long afterwards, a very dif- 
ferent signification. 

The grand feature of a work of 
romantic fiction is the supernatural 
character of the persons, whose ex- 
ploits and adventures are depicted, 
and of the influences to which they 
are subjected. Dunlop, in his famous 
history, says, “ the species of ma- 
chinery, such as giants, dragons, and 
enchanted castles, which forms the 
seasoning of the adventures of chivalry, 
has been distinguished by the name of 
Romantic Fiction.” Those who are 
desirous of becoming acquainted with 
this division of literature from the 
“ Theagenes and Chariclea of Helio- 
dorus,” and the ‘‘ Ass of Apuleius” 
downwards, had better prosecute their 
studies under the guidance of Huet, 
the Abbe, Lenglet Dufresnoy, Mons. 
Mallet, Dr. Percy, Ellis, and Dunlop. 


AND 
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The Chivalric Romance, before it 
was for ever banished from polite so- 
ciety to the musty curiosity shops of 
antiquarians, bad become distressingly 
prosy and tedious ; it had lost all the 
vigour and beauty of youth, and had 
come into possession of the ungrateful 
qualities of a dishonourable old age. 
The general alteration in European 
manners avd the growing disbelief in 
enchantments and magical  influ- 
ences, prevented sentimental young 
ladies from being interested in the 
fortunes of heroines imprisoned by 
demoniacal agencies, and heroes cou- 
tinually exposed to dangers which 
social changes had rendered impos- 
sible. Disraeli, in his ‘* Curiosities of 
Literature,” wrote, ‘‘ From romances, 
which had now exhausted the patience 
of the public sprung novels. They 
attempted to allure attention by this 
inviting title, and reducing their works 
from ten to two volumes. The name 
of romance disgusted ; and they sub- 
stituted those of histories, lives, me- 
moirs and adventures. In these works 
(observed Trail), they quitted the un- 
natural incidents, the heroic projects, 
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the complicated and endless intrigues, 
and the exertion of noble passions ; 
heroes were now taken, not from the 
throne, they were sought for even 
amongst the lowestrank ofthe people.” 
As the chief merit of the old romance 
had been found in the incredibility of 
its incidents aud the wildness of its 
plot, so the novel charmed by adher- 
ing to the simple, and sometimes stern 
truth of life. The first novel-writers 
were much more anxious that their 
readers should give them credit for 
veracity, than they should applaud 
them for lively powers of imagination. 
Speaking of the difference in length 
between the romances and early no- 
vels, Disraeli felicitously observes, 
“Our grandmothers were incommoded 
with overgrown folios ; and instead of 
finishing the eventful history of two 
lovers at one or two sittings, it was 
sometimes six months, including Sun- 
days, before they could get quit of 
their Delias, their C yruses, and Par- 
thenissas.” 

The source of the British Novel has 
long been a veraia questio with anti- 
quarians, though it is generally, and 
to the satisfaction of most people ot 
culated to form an opinion on the 
subject, attributed to the “hae og 


Certain it is, that in a very short time 
after their first publication, the 
of Italy became 
of translations, the popular reading of 
the English, and coatributed power- 


novels 
, through the medium 


fully to our dramatic literature. The 
most popular comedies of Shakespeare 

are based on stories by Bocecacio, Ser 
Giovanni, Cinthio and Bandello. And 
to the two last-named writers, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher are as much in- 
debted as they are to Gerardo and 
Cervantes. When Roger Ascham 
found the Lady Jane Grey in her 
chamber over her *‘ Phadon Platonis,” 
in Greek, she was, he assures us, read- 
ing it “ with as much delite, as some 
geutleman would read a merry tale of 
Bocease.” And in another part of his 
delightful ‘* Schoolmaster,” Ascham 
says, ‘‘if some yet doe not well under- 
stand what is an Englishman Italian- 
ated, I will plainly tell him. He that 
by living and traveling in Italie, 
bringeth home into England out of 
Italie the religion, the learning, the 
policie, the experience, the manners of 
Italie. That is to say, for religion, 
Papistrie, or worse ; for learning, less 
commonly than they carried out with 
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them ; for policie, a factious hart 
discoursing head, a mind to meddle ir in 
all men’s matters; for experience, 
plentie of new "mischieves never 
knowen in England before ; for man- 
ners, varietie of vanities, and chaunge 
of filthy lying. These be the in- 
chauntments of Circes, brought out of 
Italie, to marre men’s maners in 
England ; much, by example of iil 
life, but more by preceptes of fonde 
bookes, of late translated out of Italian 
into Englishe, solde in every shop in 
London, commended by honest 
titles, the sooner to corrupt honest 
maners, dedicated over boldlie to 
vertuous and honourable personages, 
the easelier to beguile simple and in- 
nocent wittes. It is a pitty, that those, 
which have authoritie and charge, to 
alow and disalow bookes to be printed, 
be no more circumspect herein than 
toey are. ‘Ten sermons at Paules 
Crosse doe not so much good for 
mooving men to true doctrine, as one 
of those bx yokes doe harm, with inti- 
cing men to ill living. 6 
our forefathers time, when Papistric, 
as a standing poole, covered and over- 
flowed all England, few bookes were 
red in our saving certayne 
bookes of chivalrie, as the y were sayd 
for pastime and pleasure, which, «s 
some say, were made in monasteries, 
by idle monkes, or wanton chancns ; 
as one for example, Morte Arthur. . 

. And yet ten Morte Arthures 
doe not the tenth part so much 
harme as one of these _ bookes, 
made in Italie and translated in Eng- 
land.” 


Poor nove als ! 


tongue, 


you have ever had the 
schoolmasters against you. Ascham 
railed at Boceacio, and ‘only the other 
day Dr. Arnold poured the fire of his 
artillery on Charles Dickens. But 
the ** Decameron” has outlived the as- 
sault, and is still one of our best li- 
brary friends. For ten who in these 
days forget misery and find certain 
elements of wisdom in the pages of 
Boccacio, can you find one man who 
extracts improvement from the works 
of Ascham, beautiful as they are? 
Who will for ages have the greater 
influence for good over the human 
race—Dr. Arnold or the author of 
“ Nicholas Nickleby ?” 

‘The grandest memorial that we 
have of what our literature owes to 
Italy is to be found in “The Canter- 
bury Tales.” Any one wishing to 
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make a review of the English novel 
from its rise to the present time, 
should commence with those famous 
stories, many of which Chaucer bor- 
rowed from Boceacio, and the imita- 
tors of the Itahan novelists, and which 
were joined together, so as to become 
parts of one great tale, after the model 
of the great.“ Decameron.” 

Though the novel succeeded to the 
honours of the chivalric romance, it is 
impossible to name an exact time at 
which the one ended and the other 
commenced. Epochs of thought are 


CUAPT 


Ovr of the many Elizabethan novelists, 
Robert Greene is the one from whose 
works I shall take portions, to give 
the reader some idea of what a novel 
at the end of the sixteenth century 
was. Every one who has read Sir 
Walter Scott’s novel, ** The Monas- 
tery,” has formed a slight acquaint- 
ance with the style of the celebrated 
“ Euphues, the Anatomie of Wit,” and 


“Euphues and his England,” of John 


Lylie, which are, perhaps, the most 
characteristic and noteworthy works 
of fiction the age produced, but 
the impossibility of curtailing those 
lengthy specimens of inflation and 
bombast, so as to give the reader a 
tolerably accurate picture of their 
contents, without wearying him with 
tedious pages of empty jargon, has 
guided me in my selection of Robert 
Greene in preference to the favourite 
author of the * Euphuists.” 
tobert Greene, an eastern counties’ 
man, was the son of a citizen of Nor- 
wich. He was born about the year 1560, 
and he died in the year of our Lord, 
1592,—so his life was not a long one. 
But, short as it was, he managed to 
achieve a vast amount of work, and 
to taste of deep, poignant misery,— 
and of some joy also, let us hope. 
The list of his writings — plays, 
pamphlets, sermons, tales, histories— 
shows him to have been an industrious 
man, and there is no doubt that he 
was posses:ed of considerable learning, 
and was rich in that somewhat unde- 
finable commodity, called “ knowledge 
of the world.” He was educated at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 
which university he took the de- 
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never divided by a straight line, but 
they run into and dovetail with each 
other. After aschool of art has fairly 
died out, there have ever been, and it 
would serm there ever will be, some 
anxious to revive it. ‘There are many 
strangely constituted beings that are 
incapable of earnestness, save when 
striving for a “slowly dying cause,” 
and who, though they can discern no 
beauty wherefore they should love it 
in the fresh glow of vigorous life, are 
touched and subdued by the fuscina- 
ting gentleness of death. 


En I. 


gree of M.A. in 1583. He was also 
a Master of Arts of Oxford, and spent 
some time in travels into Italy and 
Spain. It is more than probable that 
he took orders, and was presented to 
the living of ‘Tollesbury in Essex. 
Supposing such to be the case, he was 
deprived of his preferment for irregu- 
larliving., Itiscertain, for we haveit on 
his own confession, that he was a dis: 
solute fellow, ever in extremes of ex- 
cess or contrition,—one of those poor 
wretches who, without enough moral 
hardihood to keep out of the ways of 
error, have too much conscience to be 
able to get anything like a handsome 
measure of enjoyment out of sin. 
The authors, by profession, of the 
Elizabethan age, were the veriest 
wretches that a love of letters ever 
pulled down with starvation and 
pricked up with contumely, either 
before or after that time. Greene’s 
intimate was ‘Thomas Nashe, a 
man who was born at Lowestoft, in 
Suffolk, and was, like Greene, edu- 
cated at St. John’s College, Cam- . 
bridge. Nashe evidenced his love for 
the district in which his youth was 
passed by celebrating the excellences 
of Yarmouth, ina book called ‘ Nashe’s 
Lenten Stuffe, containing the Descrip- 
tion and First Procreation of Great 
Yarmouth, &c.” His writings are 
now known only to antiquarians, but 
his ‘Pierce Pennilesse” deserves a 
wider circle of acquaintance, for it is 
a touching picture of the sufferings 
literary men of genius endured in 
his day,—sufferings, compared with 
which those of Pope’s Grub-street 
were nothing. Pierce Pennilesse says: 
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* All: my labours turned to losse,—I must seek to live among cormorants, 
was despised and neglected, my paines _ or be kept under by dunces, who count 
not regarded, or slightly rewarded, it policy to keep the m bi ire to fullow 
and I myself, in prime of my best wit, their books the better.’ 










laid open to povertie. Whereupon I Greene’s perseverance and assiduity 
accused my fortune, railed on my pa- in his vocation did not preserve him 
trons, bit my pen, rent my papers, from that poverty his friend Nashe so 
and raged. . . How many base well described, and when a few pieces 


nen that wanted those parts I had, of gold did find their way into his 
enjoyed content at will,and had wealth hands from a book-vendor’s pocket 
at command! Lealledtomindacob- they were speedily dissipated 1 in feast- 
bler that was worth five hundred — ing “and debaue hery. ‘lhe immediate 
pounds ; an hostler that had built a cause of his death was devouring an 
goodly inn; a carman in a leather imprudent allowance » of pickled her- 
pilche that had whipt a thousand rings, and washing them down with 
pound cut of his horses tail—and have — Rhenish wine, at a bauquet at which 
{ more than these? thought Ito my- ‘Tom Nashe was present. But his 
self: am [ better born? am [ better health had long before that been ina 
broughtup? yea, and better favoured! declining state, and he well knew that 
and yetum 1 a beggar! Now am I feast of herrings and wine was one of 
erost, or whence is this curse? Even _ the last meals he was destined to par- 
from hence, the men that should em- take of upon earth. 
ploy such as I am, are enamoured of In a fit of remorse, as he regarded 
their own wits, though they be never _ his abused life—the prostitution of his 
so scurvie ; that a scrivener is better powers, the debasement of his mind— 
paid than a scholar; and men of art he wrote — 












































“ Deceiving: world that with alluring toys, 
Hast made my life the subject of thy scorn ; 
And scornest now to lend thy fading joys, 
T’outlength my life, whom friends have le ft foriorn, 
How well are they that die ere they be born, 
And never see thy slights, which few men shun, 
Till unawares they helpless are undone, 






Oft have I sung of Love and of his fire, 
But now I find that poet was advised, 
Which made full feasts increasers of desire, 

And proves weak love was with the poor despis'd; 
For when the life with food is not suffic’d, 

What thoughts of love, what motion of delight, 
What pleasance can proceed from such a wight ? 





Witness my want, the murderer of my wit, 
My ravish’d sense of wonted fury reft, 
Wants such conceit, as should in poems fit, 

Set down the sorrow wherein I am left ; 

But therefore have high heavens their gifts bereft, 
Because so long they lent them me to use, 
And I so long their bounty did abuse. 


O, that a year were granted me to live! 
And for that year my former wits restor‘d ; 
What rules of life, what counsel would I ; give, 
How should my sin with sorrow be deplor'd ! 
But I must die of every man abhor’d: 

Time loosely spent will not again be won, 
My time is loosely spent, and I undone.” 


No, no, Robert Greene! it’s all very through nigh four hundred years, for 
fine, but you would not have altered just twelve short months more of ex- 
a jot—that vou wouldn't! istence. Poor wretch! struggling iv- 

It is touching, though, to hear this to death without hope—with a heart 
cry coming from a dying penitent yearning for that which might have 
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been! The man, too, is no stranger to 
us—at least he ought not to be. In 
all likelihood, he was a chosen com- 
panion of the young Shakespeare, had 
roared out the choruses of drinking- 
songs with him, had in hours of mirth 
looked into the laughing eyes of the 
great poet! Anyhow, his days were 
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spent in Shakespeare’s London, and 
he drained cups of sack with the Pis- 
tols and Sir Johns of that roistering 
city, like a jolly good fellow. 

The title page of ‘* Greene’s 
Never too Late” will amuse those 
not acquainted with books of the 
period. 


GREENES 
NEVER TOO LATE 
BOTH PARTS. 
Sent to all youthfull Gentlemen, to roote out the in- 
fections follies, that over-reaching conceits foster in 
the spring time of their youth. 
Desciphering in a true English History, those particular vanities, that 
with frostie vapours, nip the blossomes of every braine, from 
attayning to his intended perfection. 
As pleasant as profitable, being a right Pumice Stone, apt to race out 
idlenesse with delight, and follie with admonition. 
Rob. Greene, in Artibus Magister 
Omne tulit punctum: \ 
London, 
Printed for Nicholas Fing. 
1697. 


The novel open thus :— * 


‘Being resident in Bergamo, not 
farre distant from Venice, sitting un- 
der a coole shade that then shrowded 
me from the extreme violence of the 
meridional heat, having never a book 
in my hand to beguile time, nor no 
pathetical impression in my head to 
procure any secret meditation, I had 
flat faln into a slumber, if I had not 
espied a traveller, weary and desolate 
to have bended his steppes towards 
me. Desirous to shake off drowsi- 
nesse with some company, b attended 
his arrival; but as he drew neere, hee 
seemed so quaint in his attire, and so 
coneeited in his countenance, as I 
deemed the man either some penitent 
pilgrime that was very religious, or 
some despairing lover thathad been too 
affectionate. For take his descrip- 
tion :— 

“AN ODE, 
‘** Downe the valley gan he tracke, 
Bagge and bottle at bis backe, 
In a surcoate all of gray, 
Such weare palmers on the way ; 
When with scrip and staffe they see 
Jesus grave on Calvarie ; 
A hat of straw like a swaine, 
Shelter for the sun and raine, 


With a scollop shel before ; 

Sandals on his feete he wore: 

Legs were bare, armes unclad: 

Such attire the Palmer had. 

His face faire, like Tytan’s shine, 
Gray and buxome were his eyne, 
Whereout dropt pearles of sorrow, 
Such sweet teares love doth borrow, 
When in outward deawes she plaines, 
Harts distresse that Lovers paines: 
Rubie lips, cherrie checkes, 

Such rare mixture Venus seekes, 
When to keepe her Damsels quiet, 
Beautie sets them down their diet. 
Adon was not thought more faire : 
Curled locks of amber haire; 

Locks, where Love did sit and twine 
Nets, to snare the gazers eyne: 
Such a Palmer ne’re was seene, 
Lesse Love him-selfe had Palmer beene, 
Yet for all he was so quaint, 

Sorrow did his visage taint. 

Midst the riches of his face, 

Griefe desciphered high disgrace: 
Every step strained a teare, 

Sudden sighes shew’d his feare : 
And yet his feare by his sight, 
Ended in a strange delight ; 

That his passions did approve, 
Weedes and sorrow were for love.’ 


“Thus attired in his travelling 
roabes (not seeing me that lay close 
in the thicket) he sat him downe 


* In transcribing from the black-letter editions of certain books that have been and 
are to be quoted in these pages, it has been endeavoured to preserve the irregularities of 


grammar and spelling of the originals. 


Now and then, however, a glaring -rror of the 


printer has been corrected ; and the v will be found to be used as in modern books. 
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under a beech tree, where, after hee 
had taken up his seate, with a sigh, he 
began thus to paint out his passions :— 

‘*¢ Unfortunate Palmer, whose 
weedes discover thy woes, whose lookes 
thy sorrawes, whose sighes thy repent- 
ance; thou wandrest to bewaile thy 
sin, and seekest now by the sight ofa 
strange land, to satisfie these follies 
committed in thy native home. Why, 
is there more grace in the east, than 
in the west? Is God more gracious 
in Jewrie than merciful in England ? 
more favourable to Palmers for their 
travel, then pittifull to sinners for 
their penance. No, be not so super- 
stitious, lest thou measuring his favor 
by circumstance, hee punish thy 
faults in severitie. Ah, but the deep- 
est ulcers have the deepest corrosives; 
some sores cannot be cured but by 
the se ema and some offences, 
as they beginne in content, so they 
end in sack-cloth. I weare not this 
seoegpr gray to challenge grace, nor 
seeke the ‘H oly Land to ‘countervaile 
the law, nor am a pilgrime to ac- 
quittance sin with penance: but I 
contente mee in this habite to shew 
the meeknes of my heart, and travel 
through many countries to make 
other men learne tu beware by my 
harmes. For if I come among youth, 
I will shew them that the finest buds 
are soonest nipt with frosts, the 
sweetest flowers, sorest eaten with 
cankers, and the ripest and youngest 
wits, soonest overthrowne with follies. 
If-I chance among courtiers, I will 
tell them, that as the starre Artophy- 
lax is brightest, yet setteth soonest, 
so their glories, being most gorgeous, 
are dasht with sodaine overthrowes. 
If amongst schollers, I will proove, 
that their philosophicall axioms, their 
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quiddities of logick, their aphorismes 
of art, are dissolved with this definite 
period, ‘Omnia sub sole vanitas.’ If 
among lovers (and with this the 
teares fell from his eies, and the 
sighes flew from his hart, as if all 

should split againe.) If, quoth he, 
(and he doubled his words with an 
emphasis) I fall amongst lovers, I 
will descipher unto them, that their 
God is a boy, as fond as he is blind: 
their Goddesse a woman, inconstant, 
false, flattering, like the windes that 
rise in the shoares of Lepanthus, 
which in the morning send forth gusts 
from the north, and in the evening, 
calmes from the west; that then 
fancies are like April showers, begun 
in asun-shine, and ended in a storme ; 
their passions deepe hell, their plea- 
sures chimeraes portraitures, sodaine 
that appearing like Juno, are 
nothing when Ixion toucheth them, 
but dusky and fading clouds.’ 

‘** Heere he stopped, and tooke his 
scrip from his backe, and his bottle 
from his side, and with such cates as 
he had, as lemons, apr icocks, and 
olives, he began a Palmer’s banquet ; 
which, digesting with a cup of wine 
well tempered with water, after every 
draught, he sighed out this, ‘ Nun- 
quam sera est ad bonos mores via.”” 

After a short while Mr. Robert 
Greene accosts this interesting Pal- 
mer, and, having had a satisfactory 
conversation with him in a magnifi- 
cently high strain, begs to have the 
pleasure of entertaining him in his 
own house. ‘The Palmer accepts the 
invitation, accompanies Mr. Greene 
to his house, is introduced to Mrs. 
Greene, and partakes of a banquet of 
elegant simplicity. The supper con- 
cluded, the Palmer tells his host astory. 


“THR PALMER'S TALE. 


“In those daies when Palmerin 
raigned King of Great Britanie, 
famoused for his deedes of chivalrie, 
there dwelled in the cittie of Caer- 
branke, a gentleman of an anncicnt 
house called Francesco, a man, whose 
parentage though it were w orshippe- 
ful, yet it was not indued with much 
wealth; insomuch, that his learning 
was better than his revenewes, and 
his wit more beneficiall than all his 
substance. This Segnior Francesco, 
desirous to bend the course of his 
compasse to some peaceable porte, 


spread no more cloth inthe winde than 
might make easie saile, lest hoysting 
up too sodainely above ‘the maineyard, 
some sudden gust might make him 
founder in the deepe. Though hee 
were yet young, yet he was not rash 
with Icarus, to soare into the skie, 
but to ery out with old Dedalus, 
‘Medium tenere tutissimum:’ tread- 
ing his shooe without any slippe. He 
was so generally loved of the cittizens, 
that the richest marchant, or gravest 
Burgmaster would not refuse to grant 
him his daughter in marriage, hoping 
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more of his ensuing fortunes than of 
his present substance. At last, cast- 
ing his eie on a gentleman's daughter 
that dwelt not far from Caerbranke, 
he fell in love, and prosecuted his 
sute with such affable courtesie, as 
the maide considering the vertue and 
wit of the man, was content to set up 
her reste with him, so that her father’s 
consevt might bee at the knitting up 
of the match. Francesco thinking 
himselfe cockesure, as a man that 
hoped his ercdite in the cittie might 
carry away more than a countrey 
gentleman’s daughter, finding her 
father on a day at fit opportunity, he 
made the motion about the erant of 
his daughter’s marriage. The old 
churle th: it listned with both eares to 
such a question, did not in this ‘in 
utramvis aurem dormiri,’ but leaning 
on his elbow, made present answere, 
that her dowrie required a greate r 
feofment than his lands were able to 
affoord. And upon that, without 
further debating of the matter, he 
rose up and h ied him home, whither 
as sooue as he came, he called his 
daughter before him, whose name 
was Isabel, to whom he uttered these 
vords—' Why, huswife,’ quoth hee, 
‘are you so idle tasked, that you 
stand upon thornes untill you have a 
husband? Are you no sooner hatched 
with the lapwing, but you will run 
away with t head ? 
Soone prickes the tree that will 
prove a thorne, and a girl that loves 
too soone will repent toolate. What ‘ 
ahusband! Why, the Maids of Rome 
durst not looke at Venus temple ti!l 
they were thirtie, nor went they un- 
masked till tl 1ey were married, that 
neither their beauties might allure 
other, nor they glance their eies on 
every wanton. I tell thee, fonde 
girle, when Nilus over floweth before 
his time, Egypt is plagued with a 
dearth: the trees that blossome in 
February are nipped with the frest 
in May: untimely fruits have never 
good fortune, and young gentle- 
women, that are wooed and won ere 
they be wise, sorrow and repent 
before they bee old. What seest 
thou in Francesco, that thine eye 
must choose, and thy heart must 
fancie? Is he beautifull? Why, fond 
girle, what the eye liketh at morne, 
it hateth at night love is like a baven 
but a blaze and beauty, why how 
can [ better compare it than to the 


he shell on your 
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gorgeous cedar, that is onely for shew, 
nothing for profit? to the apples of 
Tantalus, that are precious in the 
eye, and dust in the hand? to the 
starre Artophylax, that is most bright, 
but fitteth not for any compasse? So 
young men, that stand upon their 
outward portraiture, I tell thee they 
are prejudiciall. Demophoon was 
faire, and how dealt hee with Phillis ? 
Eneas was a brave man, but a dis- 
sembler. Fond girle, all but little 
worth if they be not wealthy: and I 
pray thee, what substance hath Fran- 
cesco to indue thee with? Hast thou 
not heard that want breakes amity, 
that love beginneth in gold and 
endeth in beggery, that such as marry 
but to a faire face, the themselves oft 
to afoule bargain? And what wilt 
thou doe with a soins that is not 
able to maintaine thee? But, forsooth 
a dram of pleasure with a ‘pound of 
sorrow, anda pint of content with a 
whole tunne of prejudiciall displea- 
sures. But why doe I cast stones 
into the ayre, or breathe my words 
into the winde, when to perswade « 
woman from her will 1s to roule Sisy- 

phus stone ; or to tie a headstrong 
sirle from love, is to tie the Furies 
again in fetters ? Therefore huswife, 
to prevent al misfortunes I will be 
your j: aylor. And with that he carried 
her in, and shut her up in his owne 
chamber, not giving her leave to 
depart but when his key gave her 
license ; yet at last shee so cunningly 
dissembled, that she got thus farre 
liberty, not to bee close prisoner, bu 

to walke about the house; yet every 
night hee shut up her clothes, that 

no ) nightly feare of her escape mig! it 
hinder his broken slumbers. 

*¢ Where leaving her, let us returne 
to Francesco, who to his sorrow heard 
of all these hard fortunes; and being 
pensive, was full of many passions, 
but almost in despaire, as a man that 
durst not come nigh her father’s doore, 
nor send any letter whereby to com- 
fort his mistresse, or to lay any plot 
for her iberty:| for no sooner any 
stranger came thither, but he, suspi- 
tious ‘th: it they came from Francesco, 
first sent up his daughter into ber 
chamber, then, as watchfull as Argu 
witli all his eies, hee pryed into every 
particular gesture and behaviour of 
the party, and if avy jealous humour 
tooke him in the head, he would not 
onely be verie inquisitive with cutting 
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questions, but would straine curtesies, 
and search them very narrowly, whe- 
ther they had any letters or no to his 
daughter Isabell. 

“This narrowe inquisition made the 
poore gentleman almost franticke, 
that he turned over ‘Anacreon,’ 
‘Ovid de Arte Amandi,’ and all 
bookes that might teach him any 
sleights of love ; but for all their prin- 
ciples, his owne wit served him for 
the best shift, and that was happily 
begun and fortunately ended thus :— 
It chanced, that as he walked thus in 
his muses, fetching the compasse of his 
conceit beyor 1d the moone, he met 
with a poore womav, who, as_ her 
custom was, began her exordium with, 
‘I pray good maister,’ and so foorth, 
hoping to find the gentleman as 
liberall as he was full of gratious 
favours ; and neither did she misse of 
her imagination, fur he that thought 
her likely to bee drawne on to the 
executing of his purpose, conceited 
thus, that gold was as good as glew to 
knit her to any practice whatsoeve ar, 
and therefore out with his purse, and 
clapt her in the hand with a French 
crowne. This unaccustomed reward 
made her more franke of courtesies, 
that every rag reacht the gentleman a 
reverence, with promise of many 
prayers for his health. Hee that 
harped on another string tooke the 
woman by the hand, and sitting downe 
upon the green grasse, discourst unto 
her from point to point the beginning 
and sequell of his loves, and how by 
no meanes (except by her) he could 
convay any letier. The begger de- 
sirous to doo the gentleman any plea- 
sure, said shee was ready to take any 
paines that might redound to his con- 
tent. 

** Whereupon he replied thus: ‘Then 
mother, thou shalt goe to yonder 
abbey, which is her father’s house, and 
when thou comest thither, use thy 
wonted eloquence to intreat for thy 
almes ; if the maister of the house be 
present, shew thy passport, and seeme 
very passionate; but if he be absent, 
or out of the way then, oh then 
mother, looke about if thou seest 
iana masking in the shape of a vir- 
gine, if thou spiest Venus, nay one 
more beautifull than Love's goddesse, 
and I tell thee she is my love, faire 
Isabel, whom thou shalt discerne from 
her other sister thus: her visage is 
faire, containing as great resemblance 












of vertue as lineaments of beautie, 
and yet I tell thee she is full of favour, 
whether thou respects the outward 
portraiture or inward perfection ; her 
eie is like the diamond, and so pointed 
that it pearceth to the quicke, yet so 
chaste in the motion as therein is 
seene, as in a mirrour, courtesie tem- 
pred with a vertuous disdaine ; her 
countenance is the very map of mo- 
destie ; and to give thee a more neere 
marke, if thou findest her in the way, 
thou shalt see her more liberall to 
bestow, than thou pittifallto demaund : 
her name is Isabel: to her from me 
shalt thou carry a letter, foulded up 
every way likea passport, witha greasie 
backeside, and a great seale. If cun- 
ningly and closely thou canst thus 
convey unto her the tenour of my 
mind, when thou bringest unto mee 
an answere, I will give thee a brace 
of angels.’ She poore woman was 
glad of this profler, and thereupon 
promised to venture a ioynt, but shee 
woulde further him in his loves; where- 
upon shee followed him to his chamber, 
aud the while le writ a letter to this 
effect. 

“ € SerGNeuR FRANCESCO TO FAIRE 
Isaset,—When I note (faire Isabel) 
the extremity of thy fortunes, and 
measure of the passions of my love, | 
finde that Venus hath made thee con- 
stant to requite my miseries, and that 
where the greatest onset is given by 
fortune, there is strongest defence 
made by affection; for I heard, 
that thy father, suspitious, or rather 
jealous of our late united sympathy, 
doth watch like Argus over Io, not 
suffering thee to passe beyond the 
reach of his eic, unlesse (as hee thinks) 
thou shouldst over-reach thy-selfe. 
His minde is like the tapers in Janus 
Temple, that set once on fire, burne 
till they consume themselves; his 
thoughts like the sunnebeames, that 
search every secret. Thus watching 
thee, he overwaketh himself, and yet 
(I hope) profiteth as little as they 
which gaze on the flames of /Etna, 
which vanish out of their sight in 
smoake, 

“*T have heard them say, (faire 
Isabel) that as the diamonds are tried 
by cutting of glasse, the topace by 
biding the force of the anvile, the 
kethin wood by the hardnesse, so 
womens excellence is discovered in 
their constancie. ‘Then,if the period 
f all their vertues consist in this, 
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that they take in love by moneths, 
and let it slip by minutes, that, as the 
tortoise, they creep pedetentim, and 
when they come to their rest, will 
hardly be removed. I hope thou wilt 
confirme in thy loves the very pat erne 
of feminine loyalty, having no motion 
in thy thoughts, but fancie, and no 
affection, but to thy Francesco, In 
that I am stopped from thy sight, I 
am deprived of the ¢ 
my life, having no sense in my life 
perfect, in that I want the viewe of 
thy perfe ction, ready with sorrow to 
perish in despaire, if resolved of thy 
constancy, I did not triumph in hope. 
Therefore now rests it in thee to salve 
all these sores, and provide medicines 
for these dangerous maladies, that our 
passions appeased, we may end our 
harmony in the faithfull union of two 
hearts. Thou seest Love hath his 
shifts, and Venus quiddities are most 
subtile sophistry: that he which is 
touched with beautie, is ever inleague 
with opportunitie, these principles are 
prooved by the messenger, whose state 
discovers my restlesse thoughts, im- 
patient of any longerrepulse. I have 
therefore sought to overmatch thy 
father in policie, as he overstraines us 
in jealousie, and secing he seckes it, 
to let him finde a knot in a rush: as 
therefore I have sent thee the summe 
of my passionsin forme of a pasport, 
returne me a reply wrapt in the same 
paper, that as wee are forced to court 
our deceits in one shift, so hereafter 
we may unite our loves in ove sim- 
pathy: appoint what I shall duve 
to compasse a private conference. 
Thinke I will account of the seas as 
Leander ; of the warres as Troylus ; 
of all daungers as a man resolved to 
attempt any perill, or breake any pre- 
judice for thy sake. Say, when and 
where I shall meete thee, and so, as [ 
begun passionately, I brake off ab- 
ruptly. Farewell.—Thine in fatall 
resolution, SeEIGNEUR FRANcEsco.’ 

‘+ After he had written the letter, and 
dispatcht the messenger, her mind 
was so fired on the brace of angels, 
that she stirred her old stumps till 
she came to the house of Seigneur 
Fregoso, who at that instant was 
walkt abroad, to take the view of his 
pastures. Shee no sooner began her 
methode of begging with a solemne 
prayer, and a paternoster, but Isabe', 
whose devotion was ever bent to pitty 
the poore, came to the dore, to see 
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the necessity of the party, who begun 
to salute her thus: ‘Faire mistris, 
whose vertues exceede your beauties, 
and yet [ doubt not you deeme your 
perfection equivalent: with the rarest 
paragons in Brittanie, as your eie 
receives the object of my misery, so 
let your hart have an insight into my 
extreamities, who once was young, and 
then favoured by fortune, now old 
and crossed by destinies, driven, when 
I am weakest, to the wall, and when 
Iam most able, forst to hold the 
candle. Seeing then the faultes of 
my youth dave forst the fall of myne 
age, and I am driven to the winter of 
my yeares, to abide the brunt of al 
stormes, let the plentic of your youth 
pitti the want of my dé ‘erepite state ; 
and the rather, because my fortune 
was once as high as my fall is now 
lowe: for proofe, sweet mistriss, see 
my pasport, wherein you sh: ul finde 
my passions and much patience,’ at 
which period, making a curtesie, her 
very rags seemed to give Isabel rever- 
ence. Shee hearing the beggar “in- 
sinuate with such a sensible preamble, 
thought the woman had hadsome good 
parts in her, and therefore tooke 
her certificate, which, as soone as 
she had opened, and that she per- 
Cvived it was Francescoes hand, she 
smiled, and yet betrayed a passion 
with a blush. So that stepping from 
the woman, she went into her cham- 
ber, where she read it over with such 
patheticall impressions, as every mo- 
tion was intangled with a dilemma; 
for on the one s side, the love of Fran- 
cesco grounded more on his interiour 
vertues, then his exteriour beauties, 
gave such fierce assaults to the bul- 
warke of her affections, as the fort was 
ready to be yeelded up; but that the 
feare of her fi thers disple asure, armed 
with the instigations of nature, drave 
her to meditate thus with herselfe :— 
“ ¢Now Isabel, love and fortune 
have brought thee into alabyrinth, thy 
thoghts are like Janus’s pictures, that 
present both peace and warre, and thy 
minde like Venus’s anvile, whereon is 
hammered both feare and hope: sith 
then the chance lieth in thine owne 
choice, do not with Medea see and 
allow of the best, and then follow the 
worst ; but of two extremes, if they be 
immediata, choose that which may 
have least prejudice and most profite. 
Thy father is aged and wise, and many 
yeares hath taught him much expe- 
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rience. The old foxe is more subtile 
than the young cub; the bucke more 
skilfull to choose his foode than the 
young fawnes. Men of age feare and 
foresee that youth leapest at 
with repentance. If, then, his grave 
wisdome exceedes thy greene wit, and 
his ripened fruites thy sprouting blos- 
somes, thinke if he speake for thy 
waile, as his principles fone perfec 
they are crounde 1d on love and 
‘It is near a collop,’ saves he 
of thy owne flesh, and the faa of ‘thy 
fortunes is the staffe — 
doubt he sees with a m 
judgement into 
for thou over 
surest all ao ac 
Francescoe, 
beautifull, + 
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he > life of Fr 
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profit, then 
and young 
fancy to live th: 
: ve without lan 
a fire wit! fewell, that 
shewe th a bright blaze 
ment dieth in his own 
thou thinke thi 
may not surfet so boas - autie, that 
the minde shall vomite up repentance ? 
Yes, for the Sek s roses have secre 8, 
the purest lawnes the ir the 
brightest diamonds and 
the most beautifull men of the most 
—s conditions, for an, 
having care to pollish the body so 
taire, overweenes herselfe in her r ex- 
cellency, that she leaves their minds 
imperfect. Whither now, Isabel, into 
absurd aphorismes? What, can thy 
father persuade thee to this, that the 
most glo rious shels have not the most 
orient marg: that the purest 
flowers have not the most perfect sa- 
vours; that men, as they excel in 
propertion of body, so they exceede in 
perfection of minde? Is not Nature 
both curious and absolute, hiding the 
most virtuous minds in the most beau- 
tifull cove rtures ? Why, what of this, 
fond girle? Suppose these prem ise s 
to be granted, yet they infer no conclu- 
sion ; for suppose hee bee beautifull 
and vertuous, and his wit is equall with 
his _parenta ge, yet he wants wealth to 
maintain love, and therefor e, saies old 
Fregoso, not worthy of Isabel’s love. 
Shall I then tie my affection to his 
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lands or to his lineaments? to his 


riches or to his qualities? Are Venus 


altars to be filled with golde, or loyalty 
of harts? Is the sympathy of Cupids 
sist ory united in the abounda nce O f 

or the absolu 
Ah, Is: 
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perfec 

1, thinke this, 
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, that where fancie displaies her 
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tempers every extreme, that all 

fects are s uppli ed with content. 

“ Uppon this, as havi a further 

h, and a deeper insight, she stept 

astily to her stand and writ him 

is answer :- 

IsaneL Tro Franc Health.— 

Althouch the nature of a father, and 

the dutie of : i micht moove me 

resolutely to reject thy letters, yet I 

i ‘or that thou art Fran- 

Isabel, who were once 

in affection, as we 

distant in places. But know 

whose comm = tome is al 

traint, sets downe this c 

love without wealth is lil 

tree without 
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cesco, to de 
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oracles, telles me, th 
tereth in a moment, 
minute; that mens 


» blossoms. 
weal are 
love that en- 
flyeth out in a 
affections are like 
the deaw uppon a christall, which no 
lighteth on, but it leapeth off. 
‘Their with every glance, make 
a new me PE and every looke can 
commaund a sigh, having their harts 
like saltp cial that fiereth at the first, 
and yet proveth but a flash; their 
thoughts reaching as high as “cedars, 
but as brittle as rods that breake 
with every blast. Had Carthage 
beane bereft of so famous a virago if 
the Trojan had been as constant as be 
was comely? Had the Queene of 
Poetrie beene pinched with so many 
passions if the wanton ferriman had 
been as faithfull as he was faire? No, 
Francesco, and therefore, secing the 
brightest blossomes are pestered with 
most caterpillers, the sweetest roses 
with the sharpest prickes. the fairest 
cambrickes with the 


sooner 


foulest staines, 
and men with the best proportion h ave 
commonly least perfection, 1 may 
feare to swallow the hooke, lest I find 
more bane in the confection than 
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pleasure in the bait. But here let me 
Caste and with sighs foresee mine 
owne folly. Women, poore soules, 
are like to the harts in Calabria, that 

knowing dictamum to bee deadly, yet 
browse on it with greedinesse ; resem- 
bling the fish mugra, that seeing the 
hooke penn. yet swallowes it with de- 
light ; so women foresee, yet t dodo ni ot 
smasenh, knowing what 13 profitable 
yet not eschewing the pre jt ulice. So 
Francesco, I see thy beauties, I know 
thy want, and I feare thy vanities, yet 
can I not but allow of all, were 
they the of all, because lL finde 
in my mind this principle, i in love is 
no lack What should I, Francesco, 
covet to dally with the mouse, when 
the cat stands by, or fill my letter full 
of needlesse amb: ages when my father 
like Arous, setteth a hundred eyes to 
overprie my actions? While I am 
writing, thy messenger stands at the 
door praying; therefore, lest I should 
hold her too long at her orisons, or 
keepe thee (poore man) too long in 
suspense, thus briefly: Be upon 
Thursday next, at night, hard by the 
orchard, under the greatest oke, where 
expect my com ning ; provide for our 
safe passage, for stoode all the world 
on the one side, and thou on the 
other, Francesco should be my gui le, 
to direct me whither he pleased. 
Faile not then, unlesse those be false 
to her that would have life faile ere 
she falsifie faith to thee.—Not her 
owne, because thine, Isanet.’ 

As sooue as she had dispateht her 
letter she came downe, and delivered 
the letter in forme of a pasport to 
the messenger, giving her after her 
accustomed manner an almes, and 
closely clapt her in the fist with a 
brace of angels The woman, thank- 
ing her good maister, and her good 
mistress, giving the house her benison, 
hied her backe againe to Francesco, 
whom she found sitting solitarie in his 
chamber. No sooner did he espie 
her, but flinging out of his chaire, he 
changed colour, as a man in doubtful 
extasie what should betide ; yet con- 
ceiving good hope by her countenance, 
who smiled more at the remembrance 
of her reward than at any other con- 
ceite, hee tooke the letter and read 
it, wherein hee found his humour so 
fitted, that hee not only thanked the 
messenger, but gave her all the 
money in his purse, so that she re- 
turned so highly gratified as never 
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afterward shee was fonnd to exercise 
her old occupation. But leaving her 
to the hope of her huswifery, againe 
to Francesco, who, seeing the con- 
stant affection of his mistris, that 
neither the sowre lookes of her fat] 
nor his hard threats, could affi 

to make change of her fancy, that no 
disaster of fortune could drive her to 
make shipwracke of her fixed affection, 
that the blustring stormes of adversity 
might assault, but not sack the fort of 
her constant resolution, hee fell into 
this pleasi p Women’ 
(quoth hee) ‘why as they are hea- 
vens wealth, so are they earths 
miracles, framed by nature to de- 
spight beauty, adorned with the 
singularity of prope yrtion, to shrowd 
the excellencie of all perfecti mn, as fir 
exceeding men in vertues, as they ex- 
cell them in beauties, resembling 
angels in qualitie s,as they are like 
to Gods in perfectnes, being! purer 
in mind, than in mould, and yet made 
of the purity of man: just 
giving love aig due; constant, as 
holding loyalty more precious than 
life: as ha “lly to be drawne from 
united affection, as the Salamandas 
from the coverns of tna. Tush’ 
(quoth Francesco), ‘what should I 
say ? They are women, and therefore 
the continents of all execellencie” In 
this pleasant humor he passed away 
the time, not slac! 


ission : — * 


are they, as 


<in@ his business for 


provision against Thursday at night : 


to the care of which 

leave him, and returi 

after she had sent her , fell into 
a dump, entring i into the considerations 
of mens constancy, and of the 
ficklenes of their fancies; but all 
these meditations did sort to no effect : 
whereupon sitting downe, shee tooke 
her lute in her hand, and sung this 
ode:— 


“ISABEL'S ODE. 


¢ Sitting by a river's side, 

Where a silent streame did ¢ , 
Banckt about with choice of flouers, 
Such as spring from April showers, 
When faire Iris smiling shewes 

All her riches in her dewes, 
‘Thick leaved trees so were planted, 
As not Art nor Nature wanted, 
Bordering all the brooke with s! 
As if Venus there had made 

By Floraes wile, a curious bowre 
To dally with her paramoure, 
At this current as I gazd, 


Lies intrapt, minde amazde, 
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I might see in my ken, 

Such a flame as fireth men : 

Such a fire as doth frie, 

With one blaze both hart and eye, 
Such a heate as doth prove 

No heate like to the heate of love. 
Bright shee was, for "twas a shee, 
‘That trac’d her steps towards me : 
On her head shee ware a bay, 

To fence Phoebus's light away : 

In her face one might desery 

The curious beautie of the skie. 
Her eies carried darts of fire, 
Feathered all with swift desire : 
Yet forth these fiery darts did passe, 
Pearled tears as bright as glasse, 
That wonder ‘twas in her eine, 
Fire and water should combine : 
If the old saw did not borrow, 
Fire is love, and water sorrow. 
Downe shee sate, pale and sad, 
No mirth in her lookes shee had, 
Face and eies shew'd distresse, 
Inward sighs discourst no lesse : 
Head and hand might I see: 
Elbow leaned on her knee, 

Last shee breathed out this saw, 
Oh that Love hath no law, 

Love inforceth with constraint, 
Love delighteth in complaint, 
Whoso loves, hates his life, 

For loves peace is minds strife, 
Love doth feede on beauties fare, 
Every dish sawe’d with care : 
Chiefely women, reason why, 
Love is habit in their eie: 

Thence it steppeth to the hart, 
There it poysneth every part, 
Mind and hart, eye and thought, 
Till sweet love their woes have wrought 
Then repentant they gan cry, 

Oh my hart that trowed mine eie. 
Thus she said, and then she rose, 
Face and mind both ful of woes : 
Flinging thence with his saw, 

Fie on Love that hath no law.’ 


“ Having finished her ode, she heard 
that her father was come in, and there- 
fore leaving her amourous instru- 
ments, she fel to her labour,,to con- 
firme the old proverb in her father’s 
jealous head, ‘ Otia si tollas,’ &e. : but 
as warie as shee was, yet the old 
goose could spie the goslivng winke, 
and would not by any meanes trust 
her, but used his accustomed manner 
of restraint: yet as it is impossible 
for the smoke to be concealed, or the 
fire to bee suppressed, so Fregoso 
could not by subtile drifts so warily, 
watch is transformed Io, but she 
found a Mercurie to release her, for 
upon Thurseday, lying in bedde with 
but little intent to sleepe, she offered 
many sighs to Venus, that shee should 
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be Oratresse to Morpheus, that some 
dead slumber might possesse all the 
house ; which fell out accordingly, so 
that at mid-night she rose up, and 
finding her apparel shut up, she was 
faine to goe without hose, onely in 
her smocke and her peticoate, with 
her father’s hat and an old cloake. 
Thus attired like Diana, in her night- 
geere, she marcheth down softly, 
where shee found Francisco ready with 
a private and familiar friend of his to 
watch her comming foorth, who, cast- 
ing his eie aside, and seeing one ina 
hat and a cloake, suspecting some 
treacherie, drew his sword: at which 
Isabel smiling, she incountred him 
thus : 

“** Gentle sir, if you be as valiant as 
you seeme cholericke, or as martiall as 
you would bee thought hardie, set not 
upon a weaponlesse woman, lest in 
thinking to triumph in so mean a 
conquest, you be prejudiced with the 
taint of cowardise. "Iwas vever yet 
read that warlike Mars drew his faw- 
chion against lovely Venus, were her 
offence; never so great or his choller 
never so much. Therefore, gentleman, 
if you be the man I take you, Isabel's 
Francesco, leave off your armes and 
fallto amours, and let your parley in 
them be as short as the night is silent, 
and the time dangerous.’ Francesco 
seeing it was the paramor of his af- 
fections, let fall his sword, and caught 
her in his armes, ready to fall in a 
swound by a sudden extasie of joy: 
at last recovering his sence, he incoun- 
tred her thus: 

**¢ Faire Isabel, Nature’s overmatch 
in beautie, as you are Dianaes superi- 
our in vertue: at the sight of this at- 
tire I drewe my sword, as fearing some 
privy foe ; but as soone as the view of 
your perfection glanced as an object 
tomine eic, I let fal my armes, trem- 
bling as Actwon did, that hee had 
dared too farre in gazing against so 
gorgeous a goddesse: yet readie in 
the defence of your sweet selfe, and 
rather than I would loose so rich a 
prize, not only to take up my weapon 
but to encounter hand to hand with 
the stoutest champion in the world.’ 
‘ Sir’ (quoth shee) ‘these protesta- 
tions are now bootlesse ; and there- 
fore to be briefe, thus (and with 
that the tears trickled downe the ver- 

milion of her cheeks, and shee blub- 
bered out this passion) : O Francesco, 
thou maist see by my attire the depth 
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of my fancie, and in these homely 
roabes mayst thou note the retchles- 
ness of my fortunes, that for thy love 
have strained a note too high in love. 
I offend nature as repugnant to my 
father, whose displeasure I have pur- 
chast to please thee: I have given a 
finall farewell to my friends, to bee thy 


familiar: I have lost all hope of 


preferment, to confirme the simpathie 
of both our desires. Ah, Francesco, 
see, I come thus poore in apparrell, 
to make thee rich in content 
hereafter, (oh let me sigh at that, lest 
I bee forced to repent too late) when 
thy eie is glutted with my beautie, 
and thy hotte love prooved soone cold, 
then beginst thou to hate her that 
thus loveth thee, and proove as De- 
mophoon did to Phyllis, or as Zneas 
did to Dido. What then may I doe, 
rejected, but accurse mine owne follie, 
that hath brought me to such hard 
fortunes? Give me leave, Francesco, 
to feare what may fall, for men are 
as inconstant in performance, as cun- 
ning in practice.’ She could not fully 
discourse what she was about to utter, 
but he broke off with this protesta- 
tion: ‘ Ah Isabel, although the windes 
of Lepanthus are ever inconstant, the 
chrisrol ever brittle, the polipa ever 
changeable, yet measure not my 
minde by other motions, nor the depth 
of my affection by the fleeting of other 
fancies, for, as there is topace that 
will yeeld to every stampe, so there is 
an emerald that will yeeld to no im- 
pression. The selfe-same Troy, as it 
had an neas that was fickle, so it 
had Troilus that was constant. Greece 
had a Pyramus, as it had a Demo- 
phoon, and though some have been 
ungratefull, yet accuse not all to be 
unthankfall, for when Francesco shall 
let his eie slip from thy beauty, or his 
thoughts from thy qualities, or his 
hart from thy vertues, or his whole 
life from ever honouring thee, then 
shall heaven cease to have starres, the 
earth trees, the world elements, and 
every thing reversed, shall fall to their 
former chaos.’ 

“¢ Why then (quoth Isabel), to 
horsebacke, for feare the faith of two 
such lovers be impeached by my 
father’s wakefull jealousie.’ And 
with that (poore woman) halfe naked 
as she was, she mounted, and as fast 
as horse could pase away, they post 
towards a towne in the said country 
of Brittaine, called Duncastrum. 
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Where let us leave them in their 
gallop, and returne to old Fregoso, 
who, rising early in the morning, and 
missing his daughter, askt for her 
through the whole house: but seeing 
none could discover where she was, 
and assured of her escape, he cried out 
as a man halfe lunaticke, ‘ that hee 
was by Francesco robd of his onely 
jewell.’ Whereupon, in despairing 
fury, he caused al his men and his 
tenants to mount them, and to dis- 
perse themselves with hue and ery for 
the recovery of his daughter, hee 
himselfe being horst, and riding the 
readie way to Duncastrum. Where 
hee no sooner came, but fortune 
meaning to dally with the old dotard, 
and to present him with a bone to 
gnaw on, brought it so to passe, that 
as he came riding downe the towne 
hee met Francesco and his daughter 
comming from the church, which al- 
though it pierst him to the quicke, 
and straind every string of his heart 
to the highest note of sorrow, yet he 
concealed it till he tooke his inne: 
and then stumbling as fast as hee could 
to the Maior's house of the towne, he 
revealed unto him the whole cause of 
his distresse, requiring his favour by 
the clapping up of this unruely gen- 
tleman : and to make the matter more 
heinous, he accused him of felony, 
that he had not onely, contrary to the 
custome bereft him of his daughter 
against his will, but with his daugh- 
ter, had taken away certain plate. 
This evidence caused the Mayor 
straight, guarded with his officers, to 
march down with Fregoso. to the 
place where Isabel and her Francesco 
were at breakfast, little thinking 
(poore soules) such a sharpe storme 
should follow so quiet a caime: but 
fortune would have it so. And, there- 
fore, as they were carowsing each to 
other in a sweete frolike of hoped for 
content, the Mayor rusht in, and ap- 
prehended him of felony, which drave 
the poor perplexed lovers into such a 
dumpe, that they stoode as the pic- 
tures that Perseus with his shield 
turned into stones. Francesco pre- 
sently with a sharpe insight entered 
into the cause, and perceived it was 
the drift of the old foxe his father in 
law; wherefore he took it with more 
patience. But Isabel, seeing her new 
husband so handled, fell into a swoun 

for sorrow, which could not prevaile 
with the serjeants, but they conveyed 
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him to prison, andher to the Maior’s 
house.” 

Francescoe’s imprisonment, how- 
ever, is not for long. The Mayor 
takes the side of the young people, 
and discovering there is no a in 
the charge of felony, he takes Isabel 
to the prison that she may liberate 
her lover. They arrive at the young 
man’s dungeon just as he is “ taking a 
citterne in his hand,’ > and commences 
“warbling out an ode.” As the 
reader has already had a specimen of 
Francescoe's odes, we will not insert 
the one he warbled out on the pre- 
sent occasion, but take up the story at 
the conclusion of the harmony. 

** Having thus chaunted over his 
ode, hee heard the chamber doore 
open, whereupon he grew melancho- 
lie: but when he saw the goddesse of 
his affection, on whose constant loyalty 
depended the essence of his happi- 
nesse, hee started, as when love-sick 
Mars saw Venus.entring his pavilion 
in triumph, entertaining them all 
generally with such affabilities, and 
her p: articularly with such courtesie, 
that hee shewed himselfe as full of 
nurture as of nature. Interchange of 
entertainmeut then past betweene 


these two lovers, 2s well with empha- 
sis of wordes, as exstasie of mindes, 
concluding with streames of patheticall 


teares. ‘The Mayor at last entred 
parley, and told Francesco, though his 
father-in-law had alle: \deed telony 
against him, yet because he perceived 
that it rather proceeded of 
secret revenge than any 
truth, and that no further 
came to censure the 
was content to set him at libertie 
conditionally: Francesco should give 
his hand, to bee answerable to what 
hereafter in that behalfe might be ob- 
jected against him. These conditions 
accepted, Francesco was set at libertie, 
and hee and Isabel joyntly together 
taking themselves to a little cottage, 
began to be as Ciceronicall as they 
were amorous: with their hands’ 
thrift coveting to satisfie their harts’ 
thirst, and to bee as diligent in labours 
as they were affectionate in loves, so 
that the parish in which they lived so 
affected them for the course of their 
life, that they were accounted the very 
mirrors of a Democraticall methode, 
for he being a scholler, and nurst up 
in the universities, resolved rather to 
live by his witte than any way to be 


some 
manifest 
evidence 
allegation, he 
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pinched by want, thinking this old sen- 
tence to be true, that ‘ wishers and 
woulders were never good house- 
holders ;’ therefore he applied him- 
selfe in teaching of a schoole, where 
by his industry, hee hadnot only grate 
favour, but gat wealth to withstand 
fortune. Isabel, that she might seeme 
no less profitable than her husband 
carefull, fell to her needle, and with 
her worke, sought to prevent the in- 
Thus they laboured 
to maintain their loves, being as busie 
as bees and as true as turtles ; as de- 
sirous to satisfie the world with their 
desert, as to feede the humours of 
their owne desires. Living thus in a 
league of united vertues, out of this 
mutuall concorde of confirmed perfec- 
tion, they had a son aunswerable to 
their own proportion, which did in- 
crease their amitie, so as the sight of 
their young infant was a double rati- 
fying ‘of their affection. Fortune and 
love thus joyning in league to make 
these parties forget the stormes that 
nipped the blossomes of ;their former 
yeres, addicted to the content of their 
loves this conclusion of blisse. After 
the terme of five yeares, Segnior 
Fregoso, hearing by sundrie reports 
the fame of their forwardnes, howe 
Francesco coveted to be most loving 
to his daughter, and she most duti- 
full to him, and both strive to exceede 
one another in loyaltie: glad at this 
mutuall agreement, hee fell from the 
furie of his former melancholly pas- 
sious, and satisfied himselfe with a 
contented patience, that at last he di- 
rected leiters to his soune-in-law, that 
he should make repair to his house 
with his daughter, which newes was 
no sooner come to the eares of this 
maried couple, but providing for al 
things necessarie for the furniture of 
their voyage, they pn as fast as 
they could towards Caerbranke, where, 
speedily arriving at their father’s 
house, they found such friendly en- 
tertainement at the old mans hands 
that they counted this smile of for- 
tune able to countervaile al the con- 
trarie stormes, that the adverse planets 
had inflicted uppon them.” 

From this period of good nature, 
however, fortune changes to the 
young couple, and their matrimonial 
course becomes troubled. Francesco 
has occasion to leave his wife, and to 
travel on business to the city of Troy- 
novant, at which place he falls in love 
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with a very worthless lady named 
Infida, to whom he pays his addresses 
in Euphuistic style, and she responds 
in the same strain. At first they only 
ogle each other across the street, but 
soon they interchange letters and odes 
—eventually ‘they commit impro- 
prieties for which there is not the 
slightest excuse. Isabel hears of 
Francesco’s infidelity, and tries to re- 
claim him from the siren’s influence 
by sending him the most exemplary 
letters, which he, base man! treats 
with neglect. During the continu- 
ance of this state of things, the de- 
serted Isabel well nigh falls a victim 
to the machinations of a wicked old 
judge. ‘The story of “ Susannah and the 
Elders” (which History by-the-bye 
Robt. Greeneamplified and madeinto a 
novel, and published under the title of 
“'The Myrrour of Modestie”) is acted 
once again. Isabel displays the virtue 
of Susannah, and, when on the point 
of being condemned of a heinous 
crime, is shown to be innocent by a 
providential interposition. The fame 
of Isabel’s excellence hereupon spreads 
through the country, and reaches the 
ears of her husband at Troynovant, 
who has already split with Infida. 


Francesco, on receiving the intelligence 
so honourable to his wife, suddenly 
bethinks himself that he has been 
guilty of injustice to her, repents, aud 
determines to return home to Caer- 


branke. After a festive entertain- 
ment and an affecting farewell to his 
bachelor acquaintance at Troynovant, 
our hero acts on his good resolution, 
starts for home, and without any mis- 
hap reaches the presence of the much- 
wronged Isabel. 

“Within five daies he arrived at 
Caerbranke, where, as soone as he was 
lighted, he went to the house where 
his wife sojourned; and one of the 
maids espying Francesco, yet knew 
him for al his long absence, andranne in 
and told it to Isabel, that her husband 
was at the dore. She being at work 
in her chamber, sate as one in extasie, 
until Francesco came up, who, at the 
first sight of his wife, considering the 
excellency of her beautie, her vertues, 
chastity, and other perfections, and 
measuring her constancy with his dis- 
loyaltie, stoode as a man metamor- 
phosed: at last he began thus:—‘ Ah, 
Isabel, what shall I say to thy for- 
tunes or my follies? what exordium 
shall I use to show my penance, or 
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discover my sorrowes, or expresse my 
present joyes? ForItel thee I con- 
ceave as great pleasure to see thee 
wel, as grief in that I have wronged 
thee with my absence. Might sighs, 
Isabel, teares, plaintes, or any such 
exterior passions pourtray out my in- 
ward repentence, I would shew thee 
the anatomie of a most distressed 
man: but amongst many sorrowing 
thoughts, there is such confusion, that 
superfluitie of griefes stops the source 
of my miscontent. To figure out my 
follies, or the extremity of my fancies, 
were but to manifest the bad course 
of my life, and to rub the scar, by 
setting out mine own scathe: and 
therefore let it suffice, I repent heart- 
ily, I sorrow deeply, and meane to 
amend and continue in the same con- 
stantly.’ At this Francesco stood and 
wept, which Isabel seeing, conceived 
by his outward griefs his secret pas- 
sions, and therefore taking him about 
the neck, wetting his cheekes with the 
teares that fel from her eies, she made 
him this womanly and wise answer : 
*‘ What, Francesco, comest thou home 
full of woes, or seekest thou at thy 
returne to make me weepe? Hast 
thou been long absent, and now bring- 
est thou mee a treatise of discontent ? 
I see thou art penitent, and therefore 
I am like not to heare what follies are 
past. It sufficeth for Isabei, that 
henceforth thou wilt love Isabel, and 
upon that condition, without any more 
wordes, welcome to Isabel!’ With 
that she smiled and wept, and, in 
doing both together, sealed up all her 
contrarie passions in a kisse.” 

After this reconciliation, Isabel con- 
ducts her husband .into an adjoining 
apartment to a banquet provided by 
the host of the house in which she 
dwells. After the neighbours bidden 
to the feast have well supped, the 
host tells a tale. 

** Francesco, Isabel, and all the rest 
of the guests applauded this discourse. 
of the pleasant host, and for that it 
was late in the night, they al rose, and 
taking their leave of Francesco, de- 
parted ; he and his wife bidding their 
host good night, and so going to bed, 
where we leave them to leade the rest 
of their lives in quiet.” — [Query : 
Are they never to get up again ?] 

The courteous Palmer having grati- 
fied Robert Greene with tiis lengthy 
narrative, takes a polite adieu of that 
gentleman and Mrs. Greene. 
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A HANDFUL OF CAVALIER SONGS. 


BY GEORGE THORNBURY. 


THE SALLY FROM COVENTRY. 






** Passion 0’ me’, cried Sir Richard Tyrone, 
Spurning the sparks from the broad paving-stone, 
“ Better turn nurse and rock children to sleep, 
Than yield to a rebel old Coventry Keep, 

No, by my halidome, no one shall say, 

Sir Richard Tyrone gave a city away.” 


Passion o’ me, how he pulled at his beard, 
Fretting and chafing if any one leered, 
Clapping his breastplate and shaking his fist, 
Giving his grizzly moustachios a twist, 
Running the protocol through with his steel, 
Grinding the letter to mud with his heel. 






Then he roared out for a bottle of sack, 
Clapped the old trumpeter twice on the back, 
Leaped on his bay with a dash and a swing, 

Bade all the bells in the city to ring, 

And when the red flag from the steeple went down, 
Open they flung every gate in the town. 






To boot! and to horse! and away like a flood, 
A fire in their eyes, and a sting in their blood ; 
Hurrying out with a flash and a flare, 

A roar of hot guns, a loud trumpeter’s blare, 

And first sitting proud as a king on his throne, 

At the head of them all dashed Sir Richard Tyrone. 






Crimson and yellow, and purple and dun, 
Fluttering scarf, flowing bright in the sun, 
Steel like a mirror on brow and on breast, 
Scarlet and white on their feather and crest, 
Banner that blows in a torrent of red 

Borne by Sir Richard, who rode at their head. 


The colourman ’s down— with a gash on his poll, 
Struck by the parters of body and soul. 

Forty saddles are empty; the horses ran red 
With foul Puritan blood from the slashes that bled. 
Curses and cries and a gnashing of teeth, 

A grapple and stab on the slippery heath, 

And Sir Richard leaped up on the fool that went down, 
Proud as a conqueror donning his crown. 


Cutting a way through the troopers in steel, 
Making old Haslerig’s stoutest to reel, 
Breaking a way through a flooding of fire, 
Trampling the’ best blood of London to mire 
When suddenly rises a smoke and a blaze, 
Making the fiercest look round in amaze : 
**O ho !” quoth Sir Richard, **my city grows hot, 
I've left it well guarded from traitor and Scot.”’ 
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DEATH OF THE CAVALIER POET. 


‘* Dead, dead!” 
So the old nurse careless said, 
Letting fall his lifeless head ; 
There were shadows round the bed, 
But not one mourner for the dead, 
Dead, dead. 


Fame, fame ! 
The old clock’s ticking just the same, 
The ceiling reddens with the flame, 
The wind sinks back from whence it came, 
Moaning as if in very shame, 

Fame, fame. 


“ Gone to rest !” 
Said the nurse, and crossed her breast, 
Groping in the dusty chest, 
While the rat squealed from its nest, 
“ Nothing but a threadbare vest, 
Verses, verses—all the rest” 


“* Write, write! 
He would scribble all the night, 
Was it wonder he grew white ? 
Crazed his brain, and dim his sight, 
Scarcely knowing day from night. 
Write, write.” 


** Lord, lord! 
Last week came Sir Richard Ford, 
Playing with his silver sword, 
Tapping on the empty board, 
How at every jest he roared, 
Lord, lord !’’ 


“ Bread, bread !” 
Moaned the master who is dead, 
‘Though my pen is heavy lead, 
And my lungs this morning bled 
I have children must be fed. 
Bread, bread.”’ 


‘* Debt, debt ! 
Half a guinea owing yet, 
Many nights of wind and wet, 
Many weary vigils set, 
This is all I ever get. 
Debt, debt! ” 


THE OLD PARK GATES, 
MANSION, temp, CHARLES I. 


THERE are two statues of cold grey stone, 
Mossy and black with years, 

Creatures that never felt love nor joy, 
Nor ever shed human tears; 

Shine sun, beat wind, blow hot, blow cold, 
They stand stern looking on, 

Taking no ’count of the days or hours, 
Nor the ages past and gone. 
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Ruthless creatures of hard grey stone, 
Guarding the old park-gates, 

Firm on your throne-like pedestals, 
Gazing calm-eyed as Fates ; 

Whether a bridal train laughed thro’, 
Or a coffin passed within, 

Never a word and never a smile 
At the silence or the din. 


The gates stained red with iron rust, 
Are twined with love-knots true, 
And winding cyphers mystic, 
Still streaked with gold and blue. 
And proudly round ramp herald beasts, 
And round hang fruit and flowers ; 
But gapped and warped with lightning-stroke, 
And the damp of cold night showers. 


On the slabs the figures trample, 
Grow long dry nodding weeds, 
And there the starling loves to build, 
And there the robin feeds; 
While like blood-gouts, the rust-stains drip 
Foul on the pillar’s base, 
And night and day try sun and rain 
The cypher to deface. 


No longer rolls the gilded coach 
Down the long avenue, 

Lit by the smoking torches’ light 
That glistens in the dew ; 

No longer through the massy gate, 
Sweep banished Cavaliers, 

Stern men who kneel to kiss the ground, 
Shedding some bitter tears. 


The house is down, the deer are dead,—- 
The park ’s a lonely place. 

The timid rabbits careless feed, 
Unscared by human face: 

But all day singing to himself, 
As happy as a child, 

The blackbird sits and prunes his wing,— 
The spot has grown so wild. 


God's curses on the drunkard’s hand 
That flung the spotted die ; 

Did he not hear the groan that shook 
The vault where his fathers lie ? 

Blue lightning pierce the shrivelled heart 
That never beat with pride, 

To tread the cedar chamber where 
His father’s fathers died. 


The die was thrown ; the manor-house 
Shook from the roof to base, 
The sallow portraits in the hall 
Gazed with reproachful face : 
Without, the old ancestral trees 
Groaned loud as lightning-smit ; 
The herald’s window sparkled out, 
The moon shone full on it. 


The fool,—a beggar through the gate 
Crept out with head hung down, 

Not seeing how the guardian gods, 
Upon their pillars frown. 
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He hears the winner’s mocking laugh 
Come ringing through the tree,— 

One side the gate lies heaven, 

One side flows misery. 












































But had I time sufficient, 
I could for hours relate 
How Tory, Whig, and Jacobite 
Have passed through yonder gate. 
The lord with orange-ribbon 
Bright at his button hole, 
Proud of the vote for which he sold 
For a star—his body and soul. 






The gallant bound for Derby, 
With a white rose at his breast, 
Returning pale and wounded, 
The lace torn from his vest : 
Or chaired the conquering Member 
Borne high above his peers, 
With noisy acclamations, 
And loud election cheers. 


Now on the iron crown that caps 
The centre of the gate, 
A robin comes, and in the sun, 
Sings early and sings late. 
It is the spirit of the place 
Still wrung by a regret,— 
Well may the stranger lingering by 
Confess a sorrow yet. 






Decay, and sin, and ruin, 
Stare through the twilight grate, 

Sad as the entrance of a vault, 

With all its faded state ; 
The stains of tarnished gilding, 

Its love-knot still untied, 
And the silent statues standing fixed, 
Asserting changeless pride. 


And ’tis for this we toil and sweat, 
And ply the sword and pen,— 
Only to pass away at eve, 
And be forgot of men. 
Fools that we are, to gather flowers 
That in our hands decay,— 
To heap mole-hills, to rear up earth 
Immortal,—for a day. 


THE THREE TROOPERS. 


DURING THE PROTECTORATE 





Ino the Devil tavern 
Three booted troopers strode, 

From spur to feather spotted and splashed 
With the mud of a winter road. 

In each of their cups they dropped a crust, 
And stared at the guests with a frown ; 

Then drew their swords, and roared for a toast, 

“ God send this Crum-well-down !” 
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A blue smoke rose from their pistol locks, 
Their sword blades were still wet; 

There were long red smears on their jerkins of buil, 
As the table they overset. 

Then into their cups they stirred the crust, 
And cursed old London town, 

Then waved their swords, and drank with a stamp, 
“ God send this Crum- well-down !” 


The ’prentice dropped his can of beer, 
The host turned pale as a clout, 
The ruby nose of the teping squires 
Grew white at the wild men’s shout. 
Then into their cups they flung the crust, 
And showed their teeth with a frown : 
They flashed their swords as they gave the toast, 
“ God send this Crum-well-down !” 


The gambler dropped his dog’s-eared cards, 
The waiting-women screamed, 

As the light of the fire like a stain of blood 
On the wild men’s sabres gleamed. 

Then into their cups they splashed a crust, 
And cursed the fool of a town, 

And leapt on the table, and roared a toast, 
“‘ God send this Crum-well-down !”” 


Till on a sudden fire bells rang, 
And the troopers sprang to horse; 
The eldest muttered between his teeth, 
Hot curses—deep and coarse. 
In their stirrup cups they flung the crust, 
And cried as they spurred through town, 
With their keen swords drawn and their pistols cocked, 
“God send this Crum-well-down |” 


Away they dashed through Temple Bar, 
Their red cloaks flowing free, 
Their scabbards clashed, their back-piece shone,— 
None liked to touch the three. 
The silver cups that held the crusts 
They flung to the startled town, 
Shouting again, with a blaze of swords, 
‘God send this Crum-well-down!” 


TOM OF TEN THOUSAND. 


Tuere is hard-riding Dickey, Over the hedge and stile, 
The Lord of Mount Surrey, Over the paling, 

Gallants in blue and gold, Over the double fence, 
Purple and murrey. Bank, brook, or railing, 

There are Jacobites, scores of ’em, Switching the rasper, sir, 
Whigs twice as many ; Though the ground’s fenny, 

But Tom of Ten Thousand is Tom of ten thousand is 
Gayest of any. Bravest of any. 

He is so tall and lithe, Oh, but to see him, boys, 
Ligthsome and limber, In the wood groping, 

Ready to face the gate, Then breaking through the bush, 
Breasting the timber, Start for the open. 

Rushing through bullfinches, Over the plough and clay, 
Dreaded by many, Checking so many, 

Tom of ten thousand is Tom of ten thousand is 
Boldest of any, Staunchest of any. 
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Fording the river deep, 
Swollen and rapid, 
All other riding boys 
Seeming but vapid. 
Making the short-cut, 
That’s sighed for by many, 
Tom of ten thousand is 
Fleetest of any. 


Swift as a swallow, 
Black Sloven’s gelding, 
Bred in the Grafton mews 
Out of old Belding. 
Licht on the back of him, 
Envied by many 
Tom of ten thousand is, 
Swiftest of any. 
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After the music, 
No one more willing, 
Though the wood’s fen, and swamp, 
And the pace killing. 
Cursing and spurring sirs, 
Swifter than any, 
Tom of ten thousand is 
Surest of any. 


He’!l be brought home at last, 
With his feet foremost, 

Though the heart-blood of him 
Now runs the warmest. 

No ! coming to grief 
Is the fortune of many, 

But Tom of ten thousand is 
Safest of any. 


THE KING IS COMING TO LONDON, 


4 SONG OF THE RESTORATION. 


Let bonfires shine in every place 
And redden many a laughing face, 
O pray that God may give his grace, 
To Charles, who ’s coming to London. 
And sing and ring the bells apace, 
But let no Roundhead lean and base, 
Dare of his crop ears show a trace, 
When the King is coming to London. 


At every window hang a flag, 

Though it be torn and rent to a rag, 

And shout till tongue refuse to wag, 
The King, &c. 

Let not one trooper dare to lag 

His old slashed coat to button and tag, 

But sling on his horn and his bullet bag, 
For the King, &c. 


And in the face of scented lords, 

Point to the notches upon your swords, 

And cry like the drunken gipsy hordes, 
The King, &c. 

Instead of a plume wear oaken boughs 

And open the door of every house, 

Then make every passer-by carouse, 
For the King, &c. 


Jewel the hair of daughter and spouse, 

Even the dying must carouse, 

Crawl to the window and drink us a bouse, 
For the King, &c. 

Pale madmen wake with cry and stare, 

And run to taste the fresh blue air, 

Then gibber to see the splendour there, 
When the King, &. 


The beggar shall rouse from his fever lair, 
The butcher leave the bleeding bear, 
And even gaolers forget their care, 
For the King, &c. 
Tear up benches, and rip up boards, 
Sell your feathers, broaches, and gauds, 
To build up fires, and mind the words, 
The King is, &c. 


Grim felons free from fetter and bond, 

Whisper at golden chain and wand, 

And eye the gems with ogling fond, 
When the King, &ec. 

The scrivener leaves the half-forged bond, 

Forgets the wretched man he wronged, 

And hurries where his clients thronged, 
When the King, &e. 


Debtors whose blood’s grown cold and thin; 
Warm with the laughter and the din, 
That thaws the half froze heart within. 
When the King, &c. 
The poorest tinker with kith and kin, 
Must now forget. his sodder aad tin, 
For labour to-day is a sort of a sin, 
When the King, &c, 


Old men rub their palsied palm, 
And sing with tremulous voice a psalm 
Of Simeon blest now tempests calm, 
The King is, &e. 
The plague-smit man shall feel a balm, 
And his sickness pass as if by a charm, 
When he waves for joy his bandaged arm, 
For the King, &c. 





Panurgus Pebbles. 


PANURGUS PEBBLES. 


A LITTLE OF EVERYTHING 


IS NOTHING OF ANYTHING. 


BY THOMAS HOOD, 


A Jacx-of-all-trades and master of 
none was Panurgus Pebbles: from 
the birchen tingle of boyhood to the 
mental pains of man’s estate his shal- 
low versatility was his bane: from 
the first kick and crow in long clothes 
to the silent rigidity in the shroud, 
his life, a patchwork harlequin, was 
ever slapping and flapping him. His 
mind was like Jacques’ motley fool, 
or rather like a kaleidoscope—yet 
wanted reflection—the smoked glasses 
in that instrumeut, that by doubling 
the confused mass of glass splinters, 
&c., changes disorder into a “pattern 
of neatness.” 

When Pebbles picked up his scraps 
of knowledge, Heaven only knows! 
Pekilus Pigment, my artist friend, 
has ever beside his easel a spare can- 
vass whereon he bestows at random 
the dabs of colour that remain in his 
brush, while he is working up’ his 
great picture for the Academy. On 
this canvass, upon the foundation 
thus laid, he afterwards depicts such 
a subject as the prevailing tints may 
suggest. Can it be that Nature, when 
supplying the crania of a number of 
mortals with brains of different ten- 
dencies, casts into the head of Pebbles 
the superabundant cerebral scraps. 

Panurgus was the son of an old 
Squire, whose spouse was a fashion- 
able lady. 

The father took him out for a ride; 

The mother sent him to school ; 

The paternal care taught him to 
sing, “Tally ho!” 

‘The maternal drilled him in the 
“ Busy Bee;” 

The Squire declared that his son 
should be “aman, not a milksop !” 

The lady said hers should be “a 
gentleman, not a stable- boy.” 

Between the two influences, Panur- 
gus got off easily. If he did not go 
to school his father would screen him 
from his merited punishment ; if he 
refused to ride a spirited horse his 
mother shielded him from his father’s 
wrath ; if he failed in the melody of 


“Tally ho!” the lady would express 
her pleasure that he did not take a 
liking to “a song that was not fitted 
for polite society.” To which the 
squire retorted by observing—* that 
as to the matter of that he did not 
think Dr. Watts was much better. 
How about that one— 

“* Abroad in the meadows to see the young 

lambs 

Go sporting about by the side of their 

a proper word truly to be put in the 
mouths of children !” 

So far his piebald breeding and 
disposition did our hero no harm—at 
least no present harm—for in after 
years the effects of these two counter- 
influences came upon him. 

But it was not only in his studies 
that our hero shone superficially. 
Was there a game of cricket proposed, 
who so ready as Pebbles to make one 
of aside. But without that genuine 
love of the sport, which would have 
sustained him during his fielding, he 
soon got tired, and the boys, knowing 
his failing, always sent him in last, 
being sure that his wickets once down 
Pebbles would slink off to some other 
oges Not that he was a great. 
oss, for like all who do not enter 
into the spirit of the game con- 
amore, he was a slovenly player, and 
went among the cricket-lovers by the 
soubrequet of butter-fingers ; while 
amovg the boating community (for 
the school was near the river Weir 
and the boys had a whole fleet of 
“ dingies ” on it) he was known as 
crab Pebbles—a title derived from his 
frequent successes in catching those 
crustacea while rowing. To the un- 
initiated we will explain: He who 
would capture a crab must seat him- 
self in a rowing boat, and taking an 
oar pull it scientifically until the 
vessel gets a swift onward motion, by 
seaman entitled “head-way.” When 
this is accomplished let our friend 
turn his oar over slightly and try to 
lift it out of the water straight. 
There is a slight splashh—a jerk—and 
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the operator finds the handle of his 
oar in his abdominal region, and 
almost ‘before he can wink, his head 
descends and his heels fly up, and the 
experiment is concluded—the crab is 
caught. 

Poor Pebbles! his heels were oftener 
in the air than his scull in the water ; 
for he had another way of “ capturing 
cancers,” namely, by never putting 
his oar in the water at all, merely 
skimming it along the surface, so that, 
the air not offering the same re- 
sistance as water, the force of his own 
stroke shot poor Pebbles into the lap 
of his neighbour on the next thwart. 
This evolution was called by the boys 
** Pebbles’s pull,” a stroke of which (as 
Featherwell, the best oar in the school 
averred) ‘* one half was in the air and 
the other out of the water.” 

Then what disasters did not Panur- 
gus get into, when, with the bag of 
paper shreds, the hare—one of the 
best runners in the school—set off 
across country! About twenty mi- 
nutes after the pack would start 
helter skelter, over hedge and ditch, 
where the paper was thickly scattered ; 
or wandering at fault over a ploughed 
field to recover the scent. Some time 
or other in the day was sure to see 
Panurgus pounded in a field, or up to 
his neck in a ditch, or stuck, head- 
downward, in a hedge, as if measur- 
ing the wide expanse of heaven with 
his legs in lieu of compasses. But in 
spite of allthis, Panurgus would often 
be in at the death. His plan was to 
climb a high tree, and try to spy out 
the hare in the distance, or if he could 
not see him, to watch the direction in 
which the hounds were going, and 
draw his conclusions therefrom. He 
knew that the hare was sure to make 
for some farmer’s house, where he was 
known, or else to some little village 
ale-house (for of course the ushers 
were not ‘mighty hunters,” and did 
not join in hare and hounds), and 
settling from the running where the 
hare was likely to be, be would set off 
by the road, and generally fell in with 
the pack not far from the hare’s form 
(generally a wooden one, on which 
stood a pewter, whence the hare drank 
refreshment in the shape of beer). 

In due course of time Panurgus 
left Bedleigh to enter at the Univer- 
sity. During his stay at school what 
prizes had he gained? None! He 
was second or third in several classes 
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—poor Jack-of-all-trades—and the 
sprinkling of knowledge that he had 
of everything in general, would, if it 
had been applied to one thing in par- 
ticular, have gained him a reward; 
but no: it was fated that Pebbles 
should be a little of everything, and 
nothing of anything, and so he was ! 

At College he met several of his old 
schoolfellows, who had left Bedleigh 
before him. “Of course among so 
many old companions Pebbles did not 
lack for friends,” say you. But he 
did! 

“T say, Featherwell,” said Coxon 
of Brasenose, “‘ what sort of a fellow 
is Pebbles of St. Mark’s; he was at 
school with you, wasn’t he ?” 

‘“‘Humph! Yes,” replies Feather- 
well, now Captain of the U. B. C., 
and immensely popular among the 
boating men, “Awful muff! Can't 
pull two strokes without catching as 
many crabs; he’d upset the veriest 
tub on the river.” 

And so the subject is dropped ;— 
aud Panurgus too. 

Four gownsmen are strolling along 
the High-street when our hero 

asses. 

“ 'That’s an old Bedleigh man,” 
says one of the quartette. ‘ Horrid 
stick!” grunts Bales, the Sec. of the 
St. Mark’s Coll. Cricket Club. ‘* He 
can’t handle his bat a bit. I didn’t 
know anything of him at school.” 

‘* He comes from our part of the 
world,” says Suaffle of Merton. “ I 
have seen him out with the governor’s 
hounds: he funked at the first hedge, 
and I never saw him again!” 

“ Look at his drass!” drawls the 
elegant Pulker. ‘‘ One would think 
he—aw—drassed himself with a knife 
and fawk—aw. When he was at 
school he always had five patches 
about his person; two—aw—that he 
knelt on ; two—aw—that he leant on, 
and one—aw—that he sat on—aw !” 

Poor Pebbles—had you only en- 
tered heart and soul into one pursuit 
at school, how different had your re- 
ception been! Ifyou had given your 
attention to aquatics, how proudly 
would Featherwell have introduced 
you to the University eight! Ah— 
those crabs—truly cancers ate away 
your popularity! If you had been a 
cricketer, Bales would have been 
proud of you;—had you given your 
attention to your toilette, Pulker 
would have honoured you with his 
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arm down the Broad-walk on Show 
Sunday ; had you been a hard worker 
or prizeman at school, Mugger and 
Grind, of Balliol would have hailed 
you with joy, and have proposed and 
seconded you at the Union. But no; 
Jack-of-all-trades and master of none 
was thy character, and between the 
various stools we have mentioned 
camest thou to the ground, oh Peb- 
bles! Nay, man, never grumble—thy 
betters have been so tilted up before 
thee. ‘These stools of thine are but 
humble _joint-stools — three-legged 
wooden stools—lowly ones; but thy 
betters have fallen from higher. Did 
not Lord Thistledown strive to keep 
his balance and obtain office with 
Conservative and Liberal? When, 
Jo! away glid the two.stools, and 
* down came my Lord upon the floor of 
the House, amid peals of “ inextin- 
guishable laughter!” Nay, more, 
when mighty nations were at variance, 
have not certain little petty, pettifog- 
ging Kinglings striven to appear neu- 
tral, and to balance between the con- 
tending parties?, And have not they 
had their fall, or will they not soon ? 
Aye, Panurgus, and therefore bless 


thy stars that thou didst fall from 
2 joint-stool instead of a lofty throne! 
Sut to return to our story. 
After a short time Pebbles began 
to make friends in his college, and be- 
fore long became a popular man, be- 


cause he was a useful man! Wasa 
man wanted to make up an eleven at 
short notice, Bales was sure to apply 
to Pebbles. Was a man in the Eight 
or Torpid laid up for a time, who 
should pull in his place but Pebbles ? 
Did the Debating Society wish to give 
a supper, whose rooms should they 
borrow but Pebbles? And so Pebbles 
was popular, and hugged himself with 
the idea that he was liked for himself, 
and was therefore all the more ready 
to help Bales, or Featherwell, or De 
Bates (the President of the last-named 
Society), on an emergency. 

So time went on, and Pebbles got 
through his “ Little Go,” as it was 
called then, in those happy days when 
(contradiction though it seem) the 
examinations were easier, because 
they were without Moderations. 

Pebbles, we say, got through his 
‘* Little Go,” but when he went in for 
his “‘ Great Ditto,” we are sorry to 
say that, judging from his superficial 
knowledge of ali his subjects, that 
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Panurgus bad not done his duty in 
reading for the examination (a con- 


jecture in which they were not far 


wrong) the examiners gave into the 
hands of the Clerk of the Schools no 
testamur for Mr. Pebbles of St. 
Marks. 

Pebbles was plucked! They call it 
ploughed now, but the sensations 
after the operation are, we believe, 
the same. They consist, we are told, 
of a kind of desire to meet the ex- 
aminers in a blind alley some dark 
night—a conviction that they have 
conspired to cheat you, and a gene- 
ral intense disgust of everybody and 
everything in the world. 

Pebbles was plucked! And no 
sooner was it whispered in Oxford 
than the trades-people began to drop 
in for their pickings, and they were 
no slight ones! With his usua] motley 
disposition, Panurgus had dabbled in 
all the pursuits and amusements of a 
University Life. 

His rooms were hung with proofs- 
before-letters, that vied in cost (al- 
though they were, in a pictorial point 
of view, not very valuable) with the 
choice engravings of Burin, the great 
amateur artist of St. Mark’s. His 
Madonnas, and Oak Crosses, and 
Saints, excited the envy of Reredos 
of Oriel ; while Snatfle, of Merton, did 
not turn out in a better pink or 
brighter boots than Pebbles, although 
the latter seldom did more than ride 
to the meet and back. 

Featherwell admired Panurgus’s 
gig, as she floated at her moorings by 
the barge, and he vowed she was well 
worth the money, much as it was, at 
which she was valued. D. Villiers, 
of Ch: Ch:, had not more costly 
furniture than our hero, whose rooms 
nevertheless were a consummation of 
bad taste. Bookstall, of Balliol, did 
did not lay out more on his library 
than Pebbles, whose numerous vo- 
lumes were merely costly rubbish 
notwithstanding. In short, as Jack- 
of-all-trades had he set up in Oxford, 
and no small sum did it cost him to 
purchase his stock in all, so that when 
he came to survey his position, he 
found himself considerably in debt, 
and without a testamur. In disgust 
and despair he took his name off the 
College books, and returned home. —__ 

The Squire, after a great deal of 
storming, paid his son’s debts, re- 
marking to his wife, ‘‘ Well, Mistress 
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Pebbles, I always said that Watts’s 
hymns would do the boy no good— 


‘In books, and work, and healthful play, 
May my first hours be past, 
That I may give for every day 
A good account at last.’ 


A good account—by Jove, ma’am— 
he’s brought me plenty of accounts to 
pay for his ‘ books, and work, and 
healthful play.’ ” 

“* Pebbles, my dear, you are pro- 
fane !” was all the poor lady could 
say. To send Panurgus to College 
had been her pet scheme, for she 
wanted her son to be an accomplished 
gentleman. The old Squire, on the 
other hand, had opposed it, saying 
that he never went to College, nor his 
father before bim, yet they made good 
Squires without it, and why should 
not Panurgus; so, that with the ex- 
ception of the bills, he was not greatly 
vexed at our hero’s failure at Oxford. 
But he did not live long to be either 
vexed or pleased at anything ; for the 
next year Panurgus saw him laid in 
the family vault at Bedleigh Minster ; 
and not long after the mother fol- 
lowed him, 

So Pebbles came into his property, 
not a little lessened by the payment 
of his debts, for many a patriarchal elm 
and many an ancient oak went into 
the pockets of the tradesmen in the 
shape of cheques and bank notes. 
Not a few old trees, that standing in 
the Park, had seen generations of 
Pebbles’ carried to christening, biing- 
ing home brides, borne slowly forth 
to burial, felt with a shudder through 
all their limbs and leaves and fibres, 
the edge of the ringing axe, and bow- 
ing, rending, falling with a sudden, 
sullen crash, were borne far away to 
do battle with the stormy seas, or to 
rot and crumble away in the rich 
black churchyard mould, But they 
were soon followed by more, for poor 
Pebbles was so full of new plans for 
managing his estate that, like the 
Irishman who spent his last half- 
crown to buy.a purse to put it in, he 
sold his acres to pay for the improve- 
ments he had made in them, and what 

is more, sold them for less, because of 
those very identical so-called im- 
provements. His tenants left him 
because he insisted on their planting 
cabbages and celery instead of pota- 
toes—a crop, he said, that was sure to 
fail. His farmers gave up their farms 
because he meddled with their plans, 
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and burnt the fields to improve the 

soil, until he converted all the land 
into a large desert of brick dust. But, 
worst of all, he had dabbled in rail- 
way speculation, and so at last came 
a crash, and the Jews got hold of the 
Pebbles’ property. 

Then what changes took place! 

The suit of armour that Sir Pere- 
grine Pebbles had worn at Agincourt 
re-appeared in Fitzroy-street, in the 
studio of Peekilus Pigment, and its 
portrait was in the Academy, a.p. 
18— in that celebrated artist’s picture 
of the Battle of Otterburne, wherein 
it figured down in front, with Earl 
Percy inside it. 

The old portraits of the Pebbles 
of antiquity were carried away to 
Wardour-street, whence they were 
removed to the suburban villa of 
Higgins, the retired grocer, at which 
place they figured as the Higginses of 
antiquity. 

And so the Israelites spoiled the 
Egyptians. Over the sea to Boulogne 
went Pebbles, there to consider what 
was next to be done. Was he fitted 
for any profession or trade? We 
fear not. Did he imagine himself 
fit for any? Of course he did,—there 
was nothing in the world that, for the 
short space of perhaps an hour, he 
did not think his special vocation. 
Like Shakespeare’s Weaver, he want- 
ed to be Pyramus and Thisbe, and 
Lion and Wall, but was only moon- 
shine—all moonshine! But still he 
tried all, like that aristocratic weather- 
cock Villiers, ne 

‘¢ Was everything by turns, and nothing 
long.’’ 


Pebbles was wandering on the beach 
at Boulogne, and turning over in his 
mind the various modes of making a 
living, when some one touched him 
on the shoulder, and turning round, 
he saw a little jovial-looking parson. 

‘Why Pebbles,” exclaimed Bales, 
for he it was, “inthe dumps? What’s 
the matter? Stump’s down, or run 
out, eh?” For be it known, that . 
Bales still retained his love for the 
‘“‘manly game,” and he set up the 
boys of his village with bats, balls, 
and stumps, much to the delight of 
the farmers, who found that when the 
lads were better employed, they did 
not rob orchards or hen-houses so 
often. His cricket-mania had lost 
him the good opinion of the two 
Misses Hassock, for he once ventured 
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to express his belief that in manufac- 
turing towns and mining districts it 
would be a good plan to allow the 
men and boys a game at cricket on 
Saint’s Days. 

In answer to Bales’ enquiry, our 
hero told him his story. The little 
ecclesiastic was touched, for he knew 
Pebbles’ old failing; it may be his 
conscience smote him for the way in 
which he had made Panurgus useful 
in the old college days. ‘ Cheer up, 
old fellow,” he exclaimed, “ what if 
you are bowled out once, you must 
have another innings! and you 
mustn’t hit so wild,—stick to one 
thing, and work hard at it; don’t try 
todoeverything. A Jack-of-all-trades 
is master of none, you know; you 
don’t often meet with a good bat who 
is worth much at wicket-keeping, or 
a good bowler who gets the score. 
In the meantime, old fellow, let me 
have the pleasure of lending an old 
college-mate some of the needful !” 

Pebbles seemed inclined to refuse 
the bank note which he offered him. 
“« Pshaw !” he continued, “ It’s only a 
loan, you can pay me when you get a 
catch. By the bye, I hope you area 
better hand at it than you were when 
you missed that splendid catch; don’t 
you remember—when we played the 
‘Trinity eleven ?” and so they walked 
on, talking of old times and old com- 
panions, and before they parted Bales 
had promised to get our hero a tutor- 
ship in a French family. This he did, 
and one would fancy that Pebbles was 
at length settled down, at least for a 
time ; but no, bis fate was inexorable, 
and so poor Panurgus at length fell a 
victim to it. 

A year after the last mentioned 
event I was at Boulogne on business, 
when the waitress—I believe they 
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call them “filles” in France—of a 
little auberge, came to request my 
presence at the bedside of a “ com- 
patriot.” 1 followed her to the inn, 
and then, what the French call mont 
d’en"haut, and there, in a miserable 
garret, I found Panurgus Pebbles 
shivering upon a miserable pallet, evi- 
dently on the verge of death. I 
hurried off immediately, and called 
upon an eminent English physician 
who was staying in the place, and re- 
turned with him as soon as possible. 

Too late—when we arrived poor 
Pebbles was dead! 

How he came to leave the French 
family I do not know; probably he 
thought he had discovered something 
that was exactly suited for him as he 
fancied, and so threw up a good situa- 
tion to grasp after ashadow. He had 
not been at the auberge long before 
he was taken seriously ill, and, poor 
dabbler in all things, he had consulted 
Dr. Vyolant Remmedie and Profes- 
sor Hydrus Vasser, a disciple of 
Preissnitz. The latter recommended 
wet blankets, the former prescribed 
calomel ; and between the two stools, 
as he had often done before, Pebbles 
fell to the ground—nay, beneath it. 

He sleeps in a little churchyard 
near Boulogne. Featherwell and I 
visited the place last vacation. It was 
a bright summer’s day, and the shade 
of the tower lay clearly defined across 
the grass, and the shadow of the 
weathercock seemed, as ifin mockery, 
to rest upon Pebbles’ grave. 

‘* Man is but a vain shadow,” said 
Featherwell; and so we turned away 
and left him to sleep under the head- 
stone, with the simple inscription— 


Hic Jacet 
Panurcus PEBBLES. 
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Ir is now some six or eight months 
ago since, in this journal, there was 
published an account of Sir George 
Grey’s very interesting book ou the 
mythology of Polynesia. About the 
same time with Sir George Grey’s 
book, there was another publication 
on the same subject, entitled ‘“‘ Super- 
stitions and ‘Traditions of New Zea- 
land,” by Mr. Shortland. And we 
now have from Mr. Taylor, who was 
for many years a missionary in New 
Zealand, a volume which he entitles 
“Ts Ika a Maur; or, New Zealand 
and its Inhabitants,” in which he gives 
a very full account of whatever the 
island presents of peculiar interest. 
His account is not confined to the 
social circumstances of the people 
among whom he was placed, but em- 
braces an account of the geology and 
natural history of the country. These 
latter are subjects which demand a 
separate consideration, on which we 
do not now propose to enter; nor 
shall we, with our author, at this mo- 
ment discuss the peculiar position of 
the natives as respects Christianity. 
What Christianity has done in uproot- 
ing and utterly destroying an old sys- 
tem of idolatry, is the subject which we 
wish at present to force upon our read- 
ers’ minds. What it is doing among the 
New Zealanders, in common with the 
natives of all other lands where it is 
faithfully preached, and the ultimate 
triumph which it is destined to attain 
over everything that interrupts its 
progress, is no part of our present 
theme. What is due to true religion, 
in gradually clearing the earth of an- 
cestral superstitions, is too apt to be 
forgotten ; and of these superstitions 
themselves we are apt to form an in- 
accurate and most unjustly favourable 
account, from our knowledge of them 
for the most part being derived, in any 
way that it blends with our habits of 
thinking, from descriptions in the clas- 
sical poets. Enough of horror—enough 
of cruelty and obscenity—is in these 
descriptions to shock every thoughtful 
man’s feelings; enough, perhaps, to 
exhibit the evil that was at the root 
of all that they called religion; but 
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how utterly imperfect any knowledge 
derived from this source must be, is, 
perhaps, in no way more distinctly 
exhibited than by the poets them- 
selves, Pindar, in a remarkable pas- 
sage, tells us the popular legend which 
connected the story of the house of 
Tantalus with the gods, but adds, that 
he cannot credit it. ‘It is,” he says, 
* inconsistent with all just notions of 
the Divine nature ;” and he then pro- 
ceeds to make such alterations in the 
mode of telling the legend as will re- 
move the objection. Of the utter 
abominations of the heathenism of 
Greece and Rome, did our knowledge 
depend only on what we learn from 
the poets—evil, essentially evil, as it 
is, even seen through that medium— 
we should know comparatively no- 
thing. Through the writings of the 
poets and the philosophers there are 
always traces of high, and true, and 
honourable feeling, which seem in 
contrast with the popular religion, in 
its early stages, polluted with blood, 
at all times, with lasciviousness. Li- 
terature was more pure than Art, and 
the character of ancient idolatry, and 
the way in which it affected the ima- 
ginations of the pore subjected to it, 
may be better learned from the re- 
mains of vertu found in the disinterred 
cities of Italy, than from anything in 
the written works of the period. 
Whatever, however, maybe thought 
on this subject, there is no one who 
will not rejoice, that while it was yet 
possible, our English residents in New 
Zealand have laboured to preserve a 
record of the superstitions of the coun- 
try, and that we have, chiefly through 
Sir George Grey’s exertions, secured 
to us, not alone in translation but in 
the original language, much of the 
traditional history of the Maonr. If 
these had not been thus placed aipon 
permanent record now, even all me- 
mory of them must have soon altoge- 
ther perished. The old religion is 
passing away; none but old people, 
whose number Death every year dimi- 
nishes, remember the poems which Sir 
George Grey has had transcribed from 
their recitations. The prayersor spells 
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often contain words, the meaning of 
which is unknown to any but the 
priests, and by them probably disre- 
garded—the effect of a charm corsist- 
ing not in the signification, but in the 
mere sounds of what is uttered. Of 
the younger generations, it is probable 
that scarcely an individual thinks of 
the traditions of his country, as all the 
thoughts of both natives and settlers 
are directed, not to the development 
of old systems of belief, but a civilisa- 
tion founded on the total exclusion of 
the elements out of which the former 
state of society through the island de- 
pended. The structure of society 
which had prevailed, is wholly broken 
up. We speak not alone of the reli- 
gion of the people ; but, as the owner- 
ship or — of land depended on 
laws of inheritance, supported by 
genealogical tables, and preserved in 
old poems, it is plain that when these 
records, not written but trusted alone 
to memory, ceased to be useful in 
questions of property, that they would 
be gradually disregarded, and could 
not but wholly pass away. 

In Mr. Taylor’s book* we have as 
good an account as perhaps it is pos- 
sible to obtain, of the religion of the 
people. Ofone Supreme Being it would 
appear that they have no belief or, per- 
haps, conception. When the idea was 
suggested, it was met with a burst of 
ridicule. ‘Is there,” said the chief- 
tain, to whom it was stated that there 
is one God, the Creator of all things, 
“Ts there one maker of all things 
among you Europeans? Is not one 
a carpenter, another a blacksmith, 
another a ship-builder, another a 
house-builder?—even so has it been 
in the beginning with the gods. Tano 
made trees—Ru made mountains— 
Tangaroa made fishes.” The thought, 
as expressed by them, is generation 
rather than creation. Tano is the 
father of trees—Ru the father of 
mountains, and so forth. The gods 
whom they worship are, in the same 
mode of thinking, the spirits of their 
own ancestors. ‘The gods are thought 
of, not as creators, but as created, and 
in reading the accounts of their 
system, if it can be so called, we feel 
in pretty much the same state of mind 
as when we have been looking over 
Taylor’s translations of “ Plotinus,” 
thinking it probable that there may 
be some meaning in the original, bu; 
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striving in vain to guess what his 
translator can be at. They begin, we 
are told, with nothing, which produced 
something, that brought forth some- 
thing more, and generated a power of 
increasing. Spirit, subtler than Mat- 
ter, arose before it. Thought is 
subtler than Spirit, and the com- 
mencement dates with the birth of 
Thought. The epoch of thought is 
thus described :— 
“ From the conception the increase; 

From the increase the thought ; 

From the thought the remembrance ; 

From the remembrance the consciousness ; 

From the consciousness the desire.” 

The second epoch is that of night :— 
“ The word became fruitful, 

It dwelt with the feeble glimmering ; 

It brought forth Night, 

The great night, the long night, 

The lowest night, the loftiest night, 

The thick night, to be felt, 

The night, to be touched, 

The night not to be seen— 

The night of death.” 
Successive periods follow. In the third 
light is created. The sun and the moon, 
“‘the chief eyes of heaven” are the 
birth of thisepoch. In the fourth pe- 
riod, “ the sky above dwelt with Ha- 
waika and produced land.” Hawaika 
is the island from which the Maori 
people trace the origin of their race ; 
and Hawaika is represented by them in 
this fourth period as the parent of 
other islands. In the fifth period were 
produced the gods. In the sixth, men 
were produced. There were two or- 
ders of gods—the more ancient the 
children of the Night, the younger the 
offspring of the Day. Of the younger 
gods, Heaven and Earth, Rangi and 
Papu, were the parents. Heaven was 
a solid body spread out upon the earth 
—a flat surface. This is the meaning 
of the word Papu. There were ten or 
eleven heavens; between the lowest 
and the earth is placed a solid transpa- 
rent substance, like ice or crystal, and 
on the side of this nearest the earth, 
the sun and moon were supposed to 
glide. Above this crystal pavement 
is the reservoir of the rains, and 
above the reservoir of the rain is the 
habitation of the winds. Their gods 
were of many shapes: lizards and 
sharks seem tu have predominated, but 
some were of the human form, Of 
Tawaki there are a thousand stories; 
but we are, at the moment, only con- 


* “Te Ika a Maui.” By the Rev. Richard Taylor, A.M., F.G.S. London: 1855. 
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cerned with one. His anger, when 
provoked, was the anger of a god ; and 
the crystal pavement of which we have 
spoken was often endangered by his 
violence. On one occasion he danced 
upon it with such vehemence as to 
crack it, and so let the water through, 
and thus deluged the earth. Entire 
consistency cannot be expected in any 
account of their theogony ; and it is not 
impossible that the accounts we have 
of it, being taken down by Europeans 
from the lips of natives, may be ia 
some respects affected by European 
habits of thought. Some of the poems 
relied on as of ancient authority, may 
not improbably be a rapid fabrication 
of the reciter, and suggested by the 
questions asked of him by the inquirer, 
who may easily yield assent to such im- 
position. Our investigators of Indian 
antiquities have been pretty often 
tricked, and there are cases of the kind 
in the evidence produced by the High- 
land Society, on the subject of Celtic 
poetry. Every now and then, some 
passage falling in with modern senti- 
ment, would gleam out from the midst 
of a poem consisting chiefly of names 
of persons and places. This would 
obtain some praise from the person to 
whom the whole was recited, as a 
translation of verses preserved by 
memory alone, and then the modest 
reciter would acknowledge that this 
was an interpolation of his own. In 
deducing inferences from the resem- 
blance which the Maori traditions 
have, either to the Hebrew scriptural 
accounts of the creation, or to Hesiod’s 
theogony, we must remember the pos- 
sibility that something may have in 
this way crept in, and that we may be 
wrong in thinking we are dealing with 
the unmixed legends of the original 
New Zealand tribes. The traditions 
ae by Mr. Taylor were col- 
ected long before those of Sir George 
Grey ; and, while there is nothing in- 
consistent in the two works, each con- 
tains a vast deal of which there is little 
or no trace in the other. We havein 
both the circumstance of the heaven, 
or lower sky, lying like a solid pave- 
ment upon the earth, and the mode 
by which they were detached. While 
the earth was thus oppressed, there 
was no room for anything to grow 
upon its surface but a few insignifi- 
cant shrubs. “ ‘The earth’s skin was 


the tutu—her covering was the bram- 
ble—her covering was the nettle.” 
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The first fruit of earth—the offspring 
of earth and heaven—was the kumara, 
or sweet potato ; then came the fern- 
root. The first being endowed with 
more than vegetable life, was Tane— 
whether god or man, or what he was, 
does not clearly appear. From him 
proceeded trees and birds. The 
second birth was Tiki, and from him 
Man proceeded. The first woman 
was not born, but formed from the 
earth by the heat of the sun and the 
echo; the creator of woman is per- 
sonified, and bears the euphonious 
name of Arohi rohi. The first wo- 
man herself hore a name, which, being 
interpreted, means Twilight. The 
third son of Heaven and Earth was 
the author of evil; their fourth was 
Tahu, the author of all good; the 
fifth is the father of the winds; the 
sixth is Tangoroa, the father of all 
fish and the god of the ocean. The 
father of fish in New Zealand is re- 
garded “as the revealer of secrets.” 
It would seem that the silence of the 
people of the deep does not interfere 
with the power of in some way com- 
municating what they learn. Tan- 
goroa is an eavesdropper. He listens 
unperceived to what men are saying, 
and he is sure to make mischief of it. 

The same legends prevail through 
all the Polynesian islands. It is not 
surprising that, in thinking over any 
system of false theology, an observer 
educated in Christian feelings from so 
early a period of life, that what is 
true in morals is recognised by him as 
if it were a part of his proper nature, 
and falsehood regarded as something 
altogether alien, should regard the 
gods of the heathen as actual demons, 
so much of malignity to man seems 
embodied in the conception which a 
savage forms of the Divine nature. In 
Sir George Grey’s “ Polynesian My- 
thology” we have translations of native 
poems so literal as to present very 
often even the precise idioms of the 
original language. “ For the first 
time”—we quote Sir George’s own 
words-—*‘ for the first time, I believe, 
an European reader will find it in his 
power to place himself in the position 
of one who listens to a heathen and 
savage high priest explaining to him, 
in his own words, and in his own en- 
ergetic manner, the traditions in which 
he earnestly believes, and unfolding 
the religious opinions upon which the 
faith and the hopes of his race rest.” 
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Mr. Taylor narrates many of the same 
stories, verifying his accounts of the 
traditions of the Maori by frequent 
references to their poems, but, for the 
most part, telling them in his own 
words, and anxious to point out re- 
semblances between the customs of the 
people among whom he had been for 
a great many years a missionary, and 
those which his familiarity with the 
Scriptures forced upon his constant 
notice. Each book 1s, in its way, very 
valuable, and each illustrative of the 
other. While we mention these books, 
and Mr. Shortland’s ‘* Traditions and 
Superstitions of the New Zealanders,” 
as the most lately published books, 
from which much information is to be 
derived on a subject greatly more 
important than the details of wars, or 
even the first efforts of colonisation— 
as without a perfect knowledge of their 
previous manners and modes of think- 
ing, little can be done for the real 
civilisation of a people—we wish to 
call our readers’ attention to a little 
book, published some eighteen or 
twenty years ago, by Professor Craik, 
which brings together all then kuown 
of this people, and suggests some con- 
siderations on the subject of coloni- 
sation, which have been adopted and 
made the foundation of a good deal of 
speculation by writers of high autho- 
rity. Civilisation, among a people 
circumstanced as the New Zealanders, 
“could,” he says, ‘only be intro- 
duced by their being brought into 
communication with other nations 
already civilised ;” and, in a lecture 
by the Archbishop of Dublin to the 
Young Men's Christian Association, 
an argument is founded upon there 
being no example of the contrary in 
the history of mankind. 

The traditions which, among the 
Greeks, ascribed to Prometheus, “a 
supposed superhuman being,” the in- 
troduction of the use of fire, and those 
which represented ‘Triptolemus, Cad- 
mus, and other strangers from distant 
countries, as introducing agriculture 
and letters ; the Peruvian tradition of 
a white man, whom they believed to 
be the offspring of the sun, and which 
perhaps, was meant to express, in 
figurative language, that this first 
instructor was of a different family of 
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mankind, and came from the east, are 
referred to by the Archbishop in sup- 
port of this view, and he adds :— 


‘* But there is no need to inquire, even if 
we could do so with any hope of success, 
what mixture there may be of truth and 
fable in any of these traditions. For our 
present purpose it is enough to have pointed 
out that they all agree in one thing, in re- 
presenting civilisation as having been intro- 
duced (whenever it has been introduced) 
not from within, but from without. 

“ We have, therefore, in this case, all the 
proof that a negative admits of. In all the 
few instances in which there is any record 
or tradition of a savage people becoming 
civilised, we have a corresponding record or 
tradition of their having been aided by in- 
Structors; and in all the (very numerous) 
cases we know of in which savages have 
been left to themselves, they appear never 
to have advanced one step. The experi- 
ment, as it may be called, has been going on 
in various regions for many ages; and it 
appears to have never once succeeded.”* 


The first of the legends which we 
find in the Polynesian Mythology, is 
one called “ The Children of Heaven 
and Earth.” On the flat surface of 
the earth is outspread the heaven. 
Their children, who would seem to 
have been identical in nature and 
daring with the ‘Titans of Hesiod, but 
whom Polynesian legend represents as 
more successful in their enterprise 
than the beings of Grecian fable, 
found themselves straitened for room; 
above the lower surface of heaven 
they could not force a way; and if 
the caverns of earth gave them a 
place of refuge, it was, in the lan- 
guage of Mac Pherson, “dark and 
unlovely.” To remove the inconve- 
nience was their first object. The 
author of evil suggested slaying them. 
This was resisted by the others. 
* Let us tear them apart,” was the 
language of the father of forests ; ‘‘ let 
the sky become as a stranger to us. 
Let the earth remain to close us as our 
nursing mother.” Five brothers agreed 
to this. There was one—the Adver- 
sary—he opposed. 

The god and father of the cultivated 
food of man rises up that he may rend 
them asunder. He fails. The father 
of fish and reptiles has no better suc- 
cess. ‘The father of such food for 





* “Lectures to Young Men, 1855.” 
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man as springs up spontaneously, sinks 
in.the effort. The god and father of 
savage men tries, and his strength is 
found wanting. At last arrived ‘Tane- 
Mahuta, the god and father of forests. 
He, by violent efforts, at last suc- 
ceeds. Light is now introduced, and 
the fair world, which seems had lain 
concealed, becomes visible. Tauhe- 
remateu, the father of winds, resents 
the separation. He sends one of his 
children to the east, one to the south, 
one to the west, and one to the north. 
The earth is strewn with the boughs 
and branches of the trees of Tane- 
Mahuta, the father of forests. After 
destroying the forests, tuis fierce de- 
mon, who would seem to be the very 
prince of the powers of the air, di- 
rected his rage against the ocean. 
The god of ocean flies through his 
sease. Inevery mythology man seeks 
to represent himself his deities as with 
human attributes, and so we have 
ocean wedded, and with his children 
about him. In their contest with the 
father of tempests, the children of 
ocean learn that their fate is hereafter 
to be cooked and fried. This seems 
to have been a prophecy of map, and 
what he would do. 

The legend is told somewhat differ- 
ently in Sir George Grey's book and 
Mr. Taylor’s. When the heaven and 
the earth are divided it is necessary to 
keep them asunder ; and in Mr. Tay- 
lor's legend we have the father of 
forests—himself in shape a gigantic 
tree, with his roots planted in heaven, 
and his head resting in earth, a sort of 
inverted Atlas — placed at his full 
length between them—a picturesque 
object. How long Tane-Mahuta re- 
mained in this rather uneasy posture 
we know not—peraaps for ages—for 
time never presents a difficulty to the 
builders of worlds. 

‘* Nine centuries bounce they from cavern to 
rock.”’ 
and it is but asa moment. He sepa- 
rated heaven and earth, or rather 
kept them apart at first; but, after a 
time, we find their continued separa- 
tion otherwise provided for. Lofty 
trees rise up from the earth, and are 
the pillars which support the heaven. 
_ The father of the winds, after dash- 
ing the ocean into spray, and tearing 
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up the trees of the forest, next at- 

tacked the gods of cultivated and un- 
cultivated food respectively ; but here 
he fortunately failed. Man, fierce man, 
as the native word is interpreted, now 
appears on the scene. He conquers 
all his brothers and eats them. ‘This 
at first looks like cannibalism, but is 
not quite so bad, as the brothers with 
long names turn out to be, when in- 
terpreted, sweet potatoes, fern-roots, 
birds, &c. ; and the legend only ex- 
presses that all such things become 
the food of man—of man in that 
stage in which he is designated as 
fierce man. 

Of Tiki, the father or creator of 
man, little is told. He is described as 
having made man in his own image. 
He took red clay, kneaded it with his 
own blood, formed the eyes and limbs, 
and then gave the image breath. The 
word 7'ki is said, in some of the Poly- 
nesian languages, to mean an image. 
A new-born child is described as a gift 
of Tiki from the unseen world. The 
crown of a chieftain’s head, the most 
sacred part of his person, is called by 
the name of Tiki. In one account, 
we find woman described as made of 
one of the man’s ribs; and “their 
general term for bone is hevee, or as 
Professor Lee gives it, iwi, a sound 
bearing a singular resemblance to the 
Hebrew name of our first mother.’ * 

The great hero of the New Zealand 
mythology is Maui. Of him a hun- 
dred stories are told. He can scarcely 
be called a god. Ifa god, he most 
resembles the Hermes of the Greek 
povets—if man, ascending to the rank 
of god, Hercules is not unlike the con- 
ception. He is known not alone in 
New Zealand, but in several of the 
islands. He is one of six brothers, 
but destined to be the greatest of all. 
His brothers are called ‘the furget- 
ful,” or “the absent.” The youngest 
is known by many names, each name 
expressing some one of his attributes. 
He is, however, most often called by 
the endearing name given to the in- 
fant child of a chieftain—Potiki, or 
the gift of Tiki from the unseen world. 
Legends, many of them as playful as 
those in Homer’s Hymn to Hermes, 
are told of him and his early wiles, in 

which there is often quite as much of 








* Craik, “New Zealanders,” p. 325., Professor Craik quotes ‘Nicholas’s Voyage,” 
vol. I. p. 69, and “ Lee’s New Zealand Grammar,” p, 140. 
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malice as of fan. A good many of 
them are told in Sir George Grey's 
book, and are exceedingly amusing ; 
a good many more are given by Mr. 
Taylor. Maui is a great fisherman, 
and he actually fishes up the northern 
island of New Zealand from the depths 
of the sex. The shape of the land 
proves the truth of the story. The 
hills and vallies, and all the irregula- 
rities of the surface of the land, arose 
from the fact, that his brotherscrimped 
the fish with their tuatinies—the tua- 
tini is the ancient Maori knife, an in- 
strument bordered with a row of 
shark’s teeth. The shape and appear- 
ance of the land vouches for the truth 
of the story. The saltwater eye of 
the fish is Wanganui-a-tera (Port 
Nicholson); the freshwater eye is 
Wairarapa; the upper jaw 1s Rongo- 
tongo (the north head of Port Ni- 
cholson) ; the lower jaw is Te Ri- 
murapa (south head of ditto). The 
head of this land-fish of Maui lies at 
Turakirae (a2 mountain on the coast 
near Wairarapa) ; the tail is the spi- 
rits’ flying place (Cape Maria Van 
Dieman); the belly is Taupo and 
Tongariro. 

Maui waxes ambitious. He lays 
snares for the sun and moon, but the 
sun’s rays bite his traps in two. This 
is hot work, and he calls for water. 
He calls to the birds—some refuse to 
obey, some fail in the effort to get it. 
One he throws into the fire—hence its 
yellow colour through all after ages; 
another he streaks with white near 
the beak ; he pulls the legs of a third, 
to enable it to move freely in the 
water. Maui is said also, on another 
occasion, to have tatooed the lips of 
the native dog — hence its black 
muzzle. 

Maui seeks immortality. He thinks 
to conquer death. ‘The sun and moon, 
he sees, do not perish, because they 
bathe in the living fountain. He will 
do the same. He will descend into 
the Hades—into the unseen land— 
there the living stream is. The suc- 
ce:s of his adventure depended on his 
entering the unseen world and return- 
ing before the Goddess of Death, whom 
he found sleeping, should awake. All 
the birds of the air were hiscompanions, 
and he charged them to be silent. All 
were silent with expectation. Then 
the Piwaka-waka began to laugh. 
* Hell’s jaws closed,” and this was 
the end of Maui. ‘“ Had not the 
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Piwaka waka laughed, Maui would 
have drunk of the living stream, and 
man would never have died.” 

We are disposed rather to refer to 

a review of Sir George Grey’s Poly- 
nesian Mythology, by a fellow-la- 
bourer of ours, which appeared in the 
last July number of this journal, than 
ourselves relate the stories of the 
other mythological heroes of the 
Mazri legends. Mr. Taylor's accounts 
and Sir Georye’s differ, but not essen- 
tially. To a person interested in the 
subject, it would be desirable to read 
both. 

The gods of the Maori seem, for 

the most part, to have been deified 
men. The chief thought connected 
with spiritual matters is, that their 
ancestors are divinities—most often 
jealous and malignant. They are 
thouzht of as enemies to be propiti- 
ated. The spirits of children who 
have died soon after birth, are regard- 
ed with peculiar fear. They are sup- 
posed to wish to lessen to others the 
enjoyment of life, of whick they have 
been defrauded ; and they are also 
thought of as having past away from 
earth too soon to have formed such 
attachments to their families as would 
make the gpirits of grown persons 
kindly disposed. If a future state is 
presented to the mind of a New 
Zealander, it would seem to be only 
as if life was lengthened out indefi- 
nitely, the unseen world being the 
scene of the same kind of enjoyments 
and troubles as occupy men on earth. 
The gods were more often heard than 
seen. A low, whistling sound was re- 
cognised as the voice of a spirit or a 
god—the whirlwind and the thunder 
were also divine. To the eye, a deity 
was manifested in the rainbow—the 
stars were heroes who had passed from 
earth. 

* The following account was given by a 
Chief, who was in a war expedition against 
the Ngatiawa, at Otaki. They were en- 
deavouring to storm the powerful pa 
Kakutu, at Rangi-uru. At noon, when en- 
camped opposite the beleaguered place, Puta, 
the Priest of Taupo, who was in their party, 
stood and prayed to Rongo-mai, the great 
god of his tribe, that he would manifest 
himself in their favour, and give the pa into 
their hands. Immediately a great noise 


was heard in the heavens, and they saw 
Rongo-mai rushing through the air, his 
form, which is that of a whale, was of fire, 
with a great head; he flew straight into 
the pa, which he entered with his heal 
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downwards, knocking up the dust, which 
arose in a cloud with a crash like thunder. 
The Priest said, in two days the place 
would be taken, which accordingly came 
to pass. My informant, a very sensible 
Christian Chief, believed it was actually 
the god who appeared, bid him draw his 
form, which he did; it was evidently a 
meteor, and a very bright one, to have 
been thus apparentat noon. It is remarka- 
ble that it should have been seen at the 
very moment the Priest was praying for his 
god to appear, and further, that it should 
have fallen into the very pa they were 
attacking, It was natural that it should 
have been regarded as a favourable omen by 
one, and as the contrary by the others; but 
had the besieged not been intimidated, and 
fought courageous'y and conquered, then it 
would doubtless have heen considered asa fa- 
vourable omenfor them, Itis according to 
the result that these sights are estimated, 
and as many are see without anything re- 
markable occurring, so nothing is thought of 
them, but only of the few which are 
attended with a particular result, as in this 
instance. A similar case occurred to me 
during a journey into the interior of the 
Island. I was preaching from the words, 
* Behold I saw Satan like lightning fall from 
heaven.’ I had no sooner concluded, than 
the chapel, a dark building of raupo, with 
the only door and a small aperture to admit 
the light, was suddenly illuminated; we all 
rushed out, and saw a splendid meteor, like 
adrawnsword. My congregation, with al- 
most one voice, exclaimed, ‘there is Satan 
falling from heaven.” My son once saw a 
brilliant meteor in the middle of the day ; 
he immediately ran into the house to tell 
us, but we were only just in time to see its 
receding rays. Some few years ago, four 
or five meteoric stones were seen at Wan- 
ganui, during the day, rushing with great 
noise and brightness through the air; they 
flew in a crescent form, and appeared to fall 
so near, that some Europeans who were there 
went in search of them. Meteors are very 
frequently seen in New Zealand.” —pp. 42, 
43. 

The strange institution of Tapu, or 
Taboo, is discussed in a very valuable 
essay by Mr. Taylor. He says, it may 
perhaps be most correctly defined as 
“a religious observance established 
for political purposes.” The definition 
will do less to make the matter un- 
derstood than the exemplifications 
given. In Dieffenbach’s G ossary, he 
interprets the word “‘tapu” by the 
English words “ sacred, invisible, for- 
bidden ;” and, in discussing the sub- 
ject, he says that ‘in its sacred and 
rigorous character it has the double 
meaning in New Zealand of religious 
worship and civillaw.” Religion and 
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law are never separate in early pe- 
riods of society ; and among people 
circumstanced as the Maui were, 
where nothing that could be called a 
central power existed, — where, in 
truth, there was nothing to represent, 
or even suggest the organisation of 1 
State, religion was necessarily the sole 
bond of union. ‘The simplest cases of 
the Tapu are nothing more than the 
assertion of property in any object not 
before appropriated. The severities 
of religion, or the dread of punish- 
ment from the unseen world, would 
protect a house, which its owner had 
left for a season—secure his canoe 
from being plundered, or form au in- 
visible fence :ound his kumara field. 
In the same way, the tree which an 
individual claims as his for any pur- 
pose is secured. A married woman 
or a girl betrothed is “tapu.” Places 
are “tapu” for certain seasons—rivets, 
with reference to times of fishing— 
cultivated lands till planting or reap- 
ing was completed, and the like. 
Breaking the tapu in this world is 
punished by the Atuas, or spirits of 
the dead, who punish the crime by the 
infliction of disease, Such are some 
of the simplest cases, but they would 
be far from giving an adequate repre- 
sentation of a custom that extends to 
every relation and incident of life, 
and that connects itself with the whole 
system of society. 

The ‘“tapu” consisted in making 
persons, places, or things ‘‘ sacred,” or 
separated. A person under the “ ta- 
pu” could not be touched by any one, 
or even raise his hand to his head. 
He was fed by another. In drinking, 
water was poured from a calabash into 
his mouth. When poured upon bis 
hands, in washing, he could not touch 
the vessel from which it was poured. 

A person became “ tapu” by touch- 
ing a dead body, or by suffering from 
serious disease. 

The clothes that had been worn by 
an aviki or chief, were “tapu.” if 
worn by another, the belief was that 
the act would be punished by deatb. 
The tinder-box of a chief was lostor 
mislaid. Some persons were rash 
enough to light their pipes at it, but 
are said to have died of actual fright 
when they found who had been the 
owner, and what a powerful “ tapu” 
they had violated. The sanctity of 
the owner in some way rendered what- 
ever had been used by him sacred. It 
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partook of his nature—became, as it 
were, apartof him. How much more 
would this be the case—for in this 
superstition considerations of more 
and less arose—if the blood of the 
chieftain touched any object. A party 
of natives visited one of the great 
chiefs in a new canoe. While at his 
place, he went out with them in the 
canoe, a short distance. While get- 
ting to the boat he hurt his foot, and 
blood flowed from the wound. The 
owner of the boat, knowing that this 
‘*tapued” the boat to the chief, 
dragged it on shore and left it for him 
opposite his house. Mr. Taylor had 
an escape of losing his house from a 
similar accident. A native gentleman 
struck his head against a beam and cut 
it. The custom of the country would 
in former times, have given the house 
to him. The inconvenience of apply- 
ing native customs to strangers resi- 
dent in the country, appears, however, 
to have been felt, and, long before this 
incident, it is probable that this pre- 
cise consequence would have been un- 
likely to follow in such acase. The 
punishment incurred by a violation of 
the “‘tapu” was supposed to be in- 
flicted by ‘atuas,” who were the 
spirits of ancestors, who were often 
very capricious in their resentments, 
and who were quite as likely, if not 
more so, to visit the crime on their 
relative who suffered the wrong, as on 
those whom mere human laws would 
regard as the offender. “The sacred 
place where a chieftain ate his food 
could not be allowed to be polluted by 
the clothes of a slave “for the clothes 
having become sacred the instant they 
entered the precincts of the ‘ tapued’ 
place, would ever after be useless in 
the ordinary business of his life, since 
they would be liable to be brought 
frequently in contact with food intend- 
ed for the use of the family.” ‘* Hence,” 
adds Mr. Shortland, from whom we 
have quoted the last sentence, “we 
cease to wonder that a chief should 
have been moved in anger, even to 
kill a slave who, through carelessness, 
caused him to offend the dreaded spirits 
by such an act as that of leaving any 
article of his dress within the limits 
of the family cookhouse, although, 
while ignorant of the peculiarity of 
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the New Zealander’s superstitious be- 
lief, we must have regarded his doing 
so as wanton barbarity.’* 

As the support of the people de- 
pended, before New Zealand had be- 
come a colony, on the cultivation of 
the kumara and taro, all employed in 
such work were made ‘ tapu,” and 
could undertake no other work till 
this was completed. The grounds 
themselves were in the same way in- 
terdicted to all not so occupied. The 
karakias, or solemn spells, by which 
persons and places were thus devoted, 
remind us of the strange ritual lanu- 
guage of the Zenda Vesta; and 
through this whole subject it is im- 
possible not to think of the old eastern 
solemnities, in which law and religion 
were united. ‘The great ruling power, 
however, was the human imagination. 
Disregard the spell, and its power 
was atanend, so far as the Atuas 
were concerned. Other sanctions, no 
doubt, there were, not of law, but of 
that in which all law has its support, 
opinion. And an offender against the 
feelings of a people, while public 
opinion had undergone no change, 
was not unlikely to meet his fate from 
those who were more quick to anger 
than dead ancestors, however desp 
their interest in the fortunes of their 
race. But even before Christianity 
had gained an ascendant over the 
natives, public opinion was changing 
upon this subject. ‘The rank of the 
person imposing the “tapu” was 
looked to ; and the powerful man dis- 
regarded the “tapu” of an inferior. 
‘In the early days of the mission it 
was a great annoyance.” The mission- 
aries at last determined to disregard 
it, and the natives then said the “tapu” 
did not apply to Europeans, as being 
of a different religion. This was soon 
extended to their converts, and the 
‘“*tapu” may be described as ceasing 
to exist. 

There were some persons and places 
always sacred, as arikis and tohungas, 
and their houses, in which—such was 
the force of the tapu—even the owners 
could not eat, but took their meals in 
the open air; women could not eat 
with the men. ‘The sacred character 
of the man was such, that thus com- 
municated it was feared it would be 








* Shortland’s Southern Districts of New Zealand, 294. 
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death. If a covetous chief took a 
funcy to anything belonging to an in- 
ferior, he called it by his own name, 
said it was a part of himself—his back- 
bone was the favourite phrase—and it 
became his. The head was the most 
sacred part of the person—that which 
the chieftain could not himself even 
touch. ‘“D your eyes,” from 
an English sailor, is not to anyone 
a very polite phrase, but we can form 
no conception of how it wounds Maori 
feeling. ‘I'll plug your ears with 
tobacco” roused one of their old chiefs 
into actual madness. To hear any one 
talk of placing food in his ear—a part 
of his head—without avenging the in- 
sult, would be to a chief to incur the 
anger of the spirits of the dead, and 
the consequent punishment. ‘To a 
“missionary” native it would be of less 
moment, from his belief that the God 
preached by the Pakepa had power 
over the malignant spirits of the dead, 
and would protect him. In the dis- 
putes with the English Government, 
the natives tapued the woods and the 
sea-coast, and great inconvenience 
arose from the wish to respect their 
superstitions. In many cases a small 


sum of money, or a trifling present, was 
enough to have all difficulties from the 
tapu removed, as its duration depended 
on the will of the person imposing it:— 


“It is evident therefore that the tapu 
arises from the will of the chief; that by it 
he laid a ban upon whatever he felt dis- 
posed. It was a great power, which could 
at all times be exercised for his own advan- 
tage, and the maintenance of his power; 
frequently making some trifling circum- 
stance, the reason of putting a whole com- 
munity to great inconvenience, rendering 
a road to the pa, perhaps the most direct 
and frequented, or a grove, or a fountain, or 
anything else, tapu, by his arbitrary will. 
Without the tapu, he was only ‘he tangata 
noa,’ or common man, and this is what long 
deterred many high chiefs from embracing 
Christianity, lest they should lose this main 
support of their power. 

‘“‘ Few but ariki, or great tohungas, 
claimed the power of the tapu; inferior ones, 
indeed, occasionally used it, but the ob- 
servance of it was chiefly confined to his 
own retainers, and was often violated with 
impunity, or by giving a small utu or pay- 
ment. But he who presumed to violate the 
tapu of an ariki, did it at the risk of his 
life and property. 

“ The tapu in many instances was bene- 
ficial, considering the state of society, the 
absence of Jaw, and the fierce character of 
the people ; it formed no bad substitute fo r 
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a dictatorial form of government, and made 
the nearest approach to an organized state 
of society, or rather it may be regarded as 
the last remaining trace of a more civilized 
polity, possessed by their remote ancestors. 
In it we discern somewhat of the ancient 
dignity and power of the high chief or ariki, 
and a remnant of the sovereign authority 
they once possessed, with the remarkable 
union of the kingly and sacerdotal character 
in their persons. it rendered them a distinct 
race; more nearly allied to gods than men ; 
their persons, garments, houses and every- 
thing belonging to them, being so sacred, that 
to touch or meddle with them, was alone 
sufficient to occasion death. 

** Their gods being no more than deceased 
chiefs, they were regarded as living ones, and 
thus were not to be killed by inferior men, 
but only by those who had more powerful 
atuas in them. The victorious chief who 
had slain numbers, and had swallowed their 
eyes, and drank their blood, was supposed 
to have added the spirits of his victims to 
his own ; and thus increased the power of 
his spirit. To keep up this idea, and hinder 
the lower orders from trying whether it were 
possible to kill such corporeal and living 
gods, was the grand work of the tapu; and 
it did succeed in doing so: during bygone 
ages it has had a wide-spread sway, and 
exercised a fearful power over benighted 
races of men, until the stone cut without 
hands, smote this mighty image of cruelty 
on its feet, caused it to fall, and like th 
chaff of the summer's threshing floor, the 
wind of God’s word has swept it away!”— 
Tavlor’s ‘Te Ika a Maui; or, New Zea- 
land and its Inhabitants,” pp. 63, 64. 


Slavery existed through Polynesia ; 
and while their superstitions, which 
we have mentioned, continued, it was 
almost impossible it should ever have 
been done away. On this subject we 
transcribe a sentence from Mr. Short- 
land :— 

“In relation to the subject under con- 
sideration, it may be here stated that the 
‘ atua’ of one tribe are not believed to meddl 
with the members of another tribe; an 
that, when a person was taken prisoner, his 
connexion with his own tribe was severed, 
and its ‘ atua’ ceased to care forhim. Hence, 
as a captive had no dread of offending the 
‘ atua’ of his own or of his adopted tribe by 
cooking or by carrying food on his back, 
every sort of work having to do with cook- 
ing was performed by this class of persons, 
aided by those females of the tribe, who 
were not supposed to be regarded with pecu- 
liar interest by the * atua,’ and were there- 
fore unworthy to be ranked among the 
sacred. 

“ Slavery was, in New Zealand, a neces- 
sary consequence of the superstitious belief 
of its inhabitants. The captive was, how- 
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ever, in some respects more free than his 
master; he entered into conversation with 
him fearlessly, he fed well, was not expected 
to overwork himself, and seldom cared to 
return to his own tribe-—which circumstance 
in itself is a satisfactory proof of his being 
generally well treated: andif eventually he 
obtained a wife from the females of his 
adopted tribe, his children inherited their 
mother’s position, and became objects of 
care to the spirits of her ancestors. Any 
one, therefore, wou!d be led into error, were 
he to form an idea of the condition of this 
class of persons from a knowledge of what 
slavery has been generally, or is now, in 
other countries.”—Shortland’s “ Southern 
Districts of New Zealand,” pp. 296, 297. 


Without some knowledge of their 
legendary history, and of their pecu- 
liar customs, it is impossible to under- 
stand any narrative from the natives; 
worse than this, the narrative will 
mislead, as metaphorical language will 
be mistaken for literal. Mr. Short- 
land, who, in 1843, was acting in New 
Zealand in the double capacity of pro- 
tector of native interests and inter- 
preter to Land Commissioners sent out 
by the British Government, gives us 
a Curious instance of his being nearly 
misled in an important case by not 
knowing, or not at the moment re- 
membering, the import of figurative 
language. The whole story is so illus- 
trative of native character, or rather, 
perhaps, of the vicious shrewdness of 
individual natives wishing to use Eng- 
lish laws and English power to carry 
out their objects, that we may as well 
relate it in a few words. 

An old chief, Pokeni, lived near 
Mr. Shortland’s residence. He was 
always accompanied by a child, the 
great-grandson of a brother of his 
wife. Pokeni called on Mr. Short- 
lind, to tell him, that not long before 
the arrival of Mr. Shortland’s party 
the child’s father had been murdered 
bya chief whom he named. Karetai 
was willing to meet the accusation, 
and the case was heard in the presence 
of all concerned, except Taiaroa, who, 
it will appear, was an important actor 
in the case. Kohi, the deceased man, 
was joint-owner of a boat with Kare- 
tai, Matahara, and others. Kohi fell 
ill, and thought himself at the point 
of death. He feared that his son, 
the boy whom Pokeni adopted, would, 
by his death, be deprived of the chance 
of getting any benefit from the boat, 
and he determined to burn it. His 
wife, Piro, endeavoured in vain to 
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dissuade him, and even placed the 
child on the dry brushwood, which he 
had got heaped into the boat that it 
might be more easily set on fire. Ail 
in vain. Kvuhi was too ill to walk, 
but he had himself carried to the 
beach, where he lay looking at the 
boat burning. 

Karetai caine next morning, but did 
no more than scold. Matahara and 
the rest appeared on the following 
day. Matahara was the most furious. 
He kicked him, “‘and struck the 
ground repeatedly, naming different 
parts of Kohi’s body at each blow.” He 
then set his house on fire, stript him 
of ali his clothes but his shirt, aud left 
him on the beach. Under his shirt he 
contrived to conceal a “ raka-pou- 
namu,’ a weapon made of the stone, 
pouvamu, which belonged jointly to 
him and Taiaroa. He gave this to his 
wife, bid her conceal it from ‘Taiaroa, 
and keep it for their child. Taiaroa 
is told that it has been lost when the 
house was burnt, and believes, or af- 
fects to believe, this account of it. The 
dying man is removed to ‘laiaroa’s 
house. On the day after his arrival 
it is suggested to him, by Taiaroa aud 
his wite, that if his death occurs soon, 
they will be able to refer it to the viu- 
lence offered him by Matahara, and 
that it is better for him, with this view, 
to allow himself to be strangled. He 
consents. A slave watches at the door 
during this scene of the tragedy. He 
takes the rope, ties a slip-knot, aud ad- 
justs the cord round his neck. ‘ Piro,” 
his wife, “sat at his feet, while Taia- 
roa pulls the rope tight, till he was 
dead.” 

Taiaroa now ties crape round his 
hat, calls on a Wesleyan missionary, 
and tells in minute detail, how Ma- 
tahara has murdered Kohi, by jumping 
on his breast and back. ‘The mis- 
sionary writes to the police magistrate, 
and Mataharais apprehended, charged 
with the murder, and Karetai as being 
an accomplice. Piro, in the mean- 
while, goes to live with a European, 
and confides the ‘‘rauka-pounamu ” 
to his care. Some of the natives saw 
it, and inquiries about it led Piro to 
reveal the whole story. 

Mr. Shortland tells that the wit- 
nesses, When telling of Matahara’s 
striking the ground, cursing, at the 
same time, the different parts of Kohi’s 
body, used language which led him 
to believe at first that Kobi, and 
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not the ground, received each blow. 
A chief will sometimes complain of 
being shot at, when he is only shot at 
in effigy. This is not an unfrequent 
form of insult. 

The despicable shrewdness by which 
these people sought to carry out their 
own objects through the instrumenta- 
lity of our laws, is not unlike what 
might bappen in*parts of Queen Vic- 
toria’s dominions nearer home. We 
remember a case where a man’s ears 
were cropped off with the assistance of 
his sisters, »nd the crime charged on 
persons in his neighbourhood—the ob- 
ject being, as far as it could be ascer- 
tained, to appear as a witness in a case 
of brutal outrage—to obtain in this way 
his support for a while—and finally to 
be enabled to emigrate at the expense 
of the Government. We transcribe 
from Mr. Shortland an account of the 
price of the boat, which would seem 
almost to describe a purchase made in 
Galway. The very names look not 
unlike some rustic spelling of such 
names as Carthy, Mat O’Hara, &c. :— 

* The following statement of the amount 
of property contributed by each of the na- 
tives, ten in number, who had a share in the 
boat, was made during the investigation of 
the case :— 

Baskets 


Dick 
Potatoes. Pigs. 


nae ote cata, , contributed 300 21 
Kohi .. ee oo * 100 
Pohata ee ee 9 200 
‘laheke oe oe - 100 
‘Three others a 9 


700 41 
If we suppose the potatoes worth sixpence per 
basket of 351bs., and the pigs twelve shillings 
each, which is a moderate estimate, the sam 
paid was at least £42, a very handsome price 
for a second-hand boat.”—p. 19. 


The “ tapu’’ was imposed by utter- 


ing a karakia, or charm. It was re- 
moved by a counter-spell. The Maori, 
before the introduction of Christianity, 
never did sardine without uttering a 
karakia. They had charms for success 
in hunting, fishing, and war. They 
never went a journey without commit- 
ting themselves to the care of friendly 
Atuas, or seeking to overpower the 
hostility of enemies among their an- 
cestors in Hades, When they planted 
the kumara, they had incantations. 
The natives will not, without great re- 
luctance, repeat their karakias. The 
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heathen natives regard the spells as 
sacred ; hence their reluctance. Those 
who have embraced Christianity re- 
gard them as invocations to evil spirits, 
and on this account shrink from the 
utterance. In the heathen times, an 
infant was baptized when cizght days’ 
old, and at this baptism received his 
name. The baptisin was sometimes 
performed by immersion in a running 
stream, at times by sprinkling. The 
fullowing is one of the karakias used on 
the occasion :— 


‘* Sprinkle this boy— 

Let bim flame with anger ; 

The hail will fall ; 

Dedicate him to the god of war; 

Ward, ward off the spears, let them pass 

off. 

Be nimble to jump about ; 

Shield off the blow, shield off the spear; 

Let the brave man jump about— 

Dedicate him to the god of war.” 

After the baptism comes this charm:— 

** Clear the land for food, and be strong 

to work: 

You be angry and industrious ; 

You be courageous ; 

You must work — 

You must work before the dew is off the 

ground.” 

There followed, after some interval 
of time, a rite, which Mr. Taylor says 
resembled confirmation. It would ap- 
pear that this second rite was a formal 
dedication of the child to Tu, the god 
of war. ‘The following incantation was 
then uttered by the priest, while he 
and his attendants stood naked in the 
water, which they splashed and sprin- 
kled about :— 

‘+ This is the spirit; the spirit is present— 
The spirit of this tapu, 
The boy will be angry; the boy will flame; 
The boy will be brave ; the boy will possess 
thought. 
Name ye the boy, 
That he may be angry, that he may flame— 
To make the hail fall. 
Dedicate him to fight for Tu ; 
Ward off the blow, that he may fight for Tu. 
The man of war jumps, and wards off the 
blows.” 


When war was declared, the war- 
riors of a tribe were placed under a 
tapu; after the war had ceased, the 
tapu was removed. In both cases ri- 
tual verse was used. We pass over what 
Mr. Taylor says of their witchcraft. 
It does not essentially differ from that 
of every cther people in the same stage 
of barbarism. He has a striking chap- 
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ter on the ceremonies and customs re- 
lating to the dead. When a chief dies, 
the event is communicated to a district 
by howling, by firing of guns, by all 
manner of noise that can be made. Of 
silent grief there is no thought. The 
body, until interment, is placed in a 
sitting posture, dressed out in mats, 
and adorned with feathers; the mere, 
or war-club, the gun and the spear, 
rest beside the deceased. The body is 
dressed in the best garments; and such 
part of the property of the deceased as 
he has last used is burned with him. 
The earlier customs of the island were, 
that one or more of the chief’s wives 
would strangle themselves, to wait 
upon him in the other world. Slaves, 
too, were killed, that he might not he 
without attendants. Milder usages 
have since prevailed; but a widow will 
sometimes insist on spreading her mat 
over a husband's grave, and sleeping 
there. Sometimes the widow will con- 
sole herself by cutting off her hus- 
band’s head, having it dried, and then 
sleeping with it by her side. There 
were funeral feasts and disinterments 
—the last probably for the purpose of 
having the tapu removed, aud the or- 
naments and implements which had 
been buried with him rendered again 
available for use, which, without the 
“removal of the tapu, they could not 
have been. 

They have as many heavens as the 
Hindoos—as many compartments in 
Hades as Quevedo himself. The low- 
est are the worst. There the spirits 
fed upon nothing but flies, and this 
food is not sufficient to sustain spiri- 
tual life, so that those who had their 
lodgings on the ground-floor faded 
into shadow, and from that into blank 
nothing-at-all. Something better off 
were those spirits who fed upon the 
spirits of kumaros and taroes. The 
keeper of the place will sometimes 
drive back a dying man, and not suffer 
him to cross over the plank which 
leads from the end of the earth to the 
unseen world. A curious supersti- 
tion, identical with one that we find 
in the Greek mythology, makes them 
believe that if one does not eat of the 
fruit of the Reinga he may return 
again to the earth. A story, such as 
we find everywhere, of a person while 
in a trance visiting the world of the 
dead, was told Mr. Taylor. An old 
woman said she visited the other 
world—was offered food, which she 
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declined—was permitted by the au- 
thorities there to return to earth, but 
was interrupted by spirits, whom she 
propitiated by throwing to them a 
kumara given her by a relative whom 
she met in the course of her journey. 

The entrance to the other world is 
supposed to be at the Reinga, literally 
the leaping-place, which is situated to 
the east of Cape Maria Van Diemen. 
“Reinga,” says Mr. Dieffenbach, 
“is the extremity of a cliff of conglo- 
merate rock, which cannot be ap- 
puetee from the sea-side, and which 
ines the coast for about six miles.” 
It is the limit of the known world to 
the New Zealanders. Sands every- 
where encroach upon this part of the 
island. Hills once covered by the 
kauri pine are now stripped of the 
trees which at one time were a protec- 
tion against the sands, and nothing is 
seen growing there but a few stunted 
trees, with the manuka and the fern. 
It is probable that a forest, such as 
in the old classical mythology, and in 
Dante’s, led to the world of the un- 
seen, was, at the time the Reinga was 
thought of as the entrance to Hades, 
in the imagination of the fablers of 
the Maori; but we know not whether 
the desolation of its present aspect 
does not better fall in with the thought 
of a separation from earth and its en- 
joyments. At death, man’s spirit, 
according to Maori belief, leaves the 
body, and, like a meteor, shoots down 
to the Reinga. An ancient pohutu- 
cana tree is there, upon the branches 
of which the spirit then makes its 
way. The place is looked upon with 
fear, and even Christian natives re- 
fused to accompany Dieffenbach 
thither. Of late the spell is in some 
degree broken, as a missionary is said 
to have cut off one of the branches 
by which the spirit was supposed to 
descend. A fanciful thought is blended 
with this superstition. ‘The spirit of 
a person who resided in the interior 
brought with it a leaf of the palm- 
tree to tell of its home—that ofa 
person from the coast brought with it 
a kind of grass which grows by the 
sea-side. e are reminded of that 
beautiful passage in Moore’s Veiled 
Prophet of Korassan, where a number 
of young girls are described as gather- 
ing chaplets :— 


‘+ —— Sweet, though mournful ’tis to see 
How each prefers a garland from that tre 
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Which brings to mind her childhood‘s in- 
nocent day, 

And the dear fields and friendships far 
away.” 


Before the spirit of an ariki or 
chiettain descends into the Reinga, 
he first ascends to the visible heaven, 
where his left eye becomes a star. 
From the Reinga the spirits of the 
dead can communicate through the 
Tohunga, who hears them, and can 
interpret their language. They speak 
in the whistling of the wind, and 
often in dreams. When they speak 
in dreams, it is to the priest or the 
ariki, who then communicates what is 
thus commanded or counselled. 

The natives are great believers in 
dreams. In dreams the soul is sup- 
posed by them to visit the Reinga 
and converse with the deceased. 
Dreams go by contraries. To see ¢ 
friend in your dream dying is a sure 
sign of his being in good health. If 
he appear well it is a sign of his 
death. ‘To dream of seeing the dead 
is of evil omen. Several cases of 
dreams are stated by Mr. Taylor, 
with their interpretation. The belief 
is so firm in these dreams, and in the 


received interpretation of them, that 
recovery from serious illness would 
seem often to occur from the effect of 


the imagination. One case is told 
where a dying native dreamed of a 
missionary’s wife meeting him and 
shaking him by the hand He was 
so cheered by the dream that recovery 
commenced, and when he was able to 
go about, the first thing he did was to 
visit the lady whose appearance in 
the dream was of such good omen. 

We are told that there is no such 
thing among the Maori as a marriage 
ceremony. They had their karakias 
and incantation for everything else. 
Here there were none. 


‘The ancient and most general way of 
obtaining a wife was for the gentleman to 
summon his friends, and make a regular 
taua, or fight, to carry off the lady by force, 
and oftentimes with great violence. Even 
when a girl was bestowed in marriage by 
her parents, frequently some distant rela- 
tives would feel aggrieved, and fancy they 
had a greater right to her, as a wife of one 
of their tribe; or, if the girl had eloped 
with some one on whom she had placed her 
affections, then her father or brothers would 
refuse their consent, and in either case would 
carry a taua against the husband and his 
friends, to’ regain possession of the girl, 
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either by persuasion or force. If confined 
in a house, they would pull it down, and if 
they gained access, then a fearful contest 
would ensue. The unfortunate female thus 
placed between two contending parties, 
would soon be divested of every rag of 
clothing, and thus would be seized by her 
head, hair, or limbs, and as those who con- 
tended for her became tired with the strug- 
gle, fresh combatants would supply their 
places from the rear, climbing over the 
shoulders of their friends, and so edge them- 
selves into the mass immediately round the 
woman, whose cries and shrieks would be 
unheeded by her savage friends: in this 
way, the poor creature was often nearly 
torn to pieces. These savage contests some- 
times ended in the strongest party bearing 
off in triumph the naked person of the bride; 
in some cases, after a long season of suffer- 
ing, she recovered, to be given to a person 
for whom she had no affection; in others, 
to die within a few hours or days from the 
injuries she had received. But it was not 
uncommon for the weaker party, when they 
found they could not prevail, for one of 
them to put an end to the contest by sud- 
denly plunging his spear into the woman's 
bosom, to hinder her from becoming the 
property of another. 

‘‘ Even in the case when all was agree- 
able, it was still customary for the bride- 
groom to go with a party, and appear to 
take her away by force, her friends yield- 
ing her up after a feigned struggle. <A few 
days afterwards, the parents of the lady, 
with all her relatives, came to the bride- 
groom for his pretended abduction; after 
much speaking and apparent anger, the 
bridegroom generally made a handsome pre- 
sent of fine mats, &c., giving the party an 
abundant feast.””—pp. 163, 164. 


Mr. Taylor has brought together, in 
his valuable book, all that he has 
learned of the country during a life 
passed there. We must, in our ac- 
count of his work, confine ourselves to 
a few topics. There is a good deal 
on the subject of emigration well 
worth attention. We can give but a 
sentence :-— 


“There is a party strongly opposed to 
cheap land, from the fear that it will make 
all proprietors, and destroy the labouring 
class. This is especially the fear of the 
gentleman settler, and the successful specu- 
lator: the one fears the want of labour, the 
other the depreciation of his property. 

“There can be no doubt that, whether 
the price of land be high or low, all will be 
landholders, and labour will be high; it is 
neither possible uor desirable to hinder this, 
The industrious will get on, and possess 
land. Even in New Zealand, large land 
proprietors have been compelled to pay their 
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butcher’s and baker's bills with land. Mr. 
Peel, the founder of the Swan River settle- 
ment, found little benefit from his monster 
grant, many as his acres were; they were 
soon paid away for labour, and his servants 
became the chief men. In fact, all those 
fanciful theories of transp!anting society, in 
all its artificial relations and integrity, to a 
remote wilderness, is about as feasible as the 
removing of an aged oak, with all its roots 
and branches, from its native forest to the 
antipodes. The colony must pass through 
its varied stages before such can be expected. 
The gentleman who leaves England, with 
his servants, male and female, must not be 
surprised if, before many years have gone by, 
he should sit at the same table with then, 
and hear his former fuotman, now the influ- 
ential member or superintendent of his pro- 
vince, request the pleasure of taking wine 
with his lady ; and he being obliged to ask 
his lady’s waiting-maid, now converted into 
the wealthy Mrs. So and So, to take wine 
with him. It is surprising to see what a 
difference a few years make in the relative 
positions of colonists: how many of the 
lowly are exalted, and some of the high 
brought down, Mind, in some respects, has 
more play in the colony, and more proba- 
bility of getting forward, whatever external 
difficulties it may have to contend with. In 
fact, the colonist is the man stripped of the 
garb of artificial society, Man is there equal 
to his fellow-man ; it is mind that draws 
the true line of distinction ; and there is a 
freedom and charm in such a state, which 
more than compensates for the loss of fancied 
dignity ; and few who have lived many 
years in a colony, will find the artificial 
state of society at home so congenial to 
their feelings as the freedom from it in the 
colony. 

“There is one great want felt in all these 
infant settlements, and that is of roads and 
bridges, and other public works. Labour 
being high, and the colonial resources small, 
there is little chance of these necessary works 
being completed without aid. Few colonies 
can boast of so many public works, and such 
good roads, bridges, hospitals, &c., as New 
South Wales, and in this respect there is a 
marked difference between that country and 
Victoria, where all these are wanting. The 
former is indebted for them to the convict ; 
who supplies an amount of labour which 
could not otherwise have been procured. 
When the home Government proposed to 
continue sending its convicts, there was a 
general outcry, lest such an influx of crime 
should have swamped the morality and vir- 
tue of their society, which would not perhaps 
have been very difficult to be done, and 
therefore their fears were just. Neither was 
the plan proposed by Government one likely 
to answer. It might have made the convict 
hypocritically good, for a short time, in order 
to obtain power to be bad hereafter; but it 
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would not have effected any radical change 
for the better. Yet it is evident that, under 
a modified system, the convict might be sent 
with great advantage to the colony, and with 
little fear of moral danger. 

‘“* If some were sent out for long periods, 
and those in detachments, suited to the wants 
of the different provinces, under proper sur- 
veillance, there could be then no more reason 
to fear their presence, than there is of them 
whilst in their hulks or jails. If each colo- 
nial town had its convict gang, how many 
public works might be made, which other- 
wise cannot be hoped for, This is actually 
what is now being done by the Colonial Go 
vernment with their own prisoners; they 
are thus employed, and it is very proper they 
should be, as the most likely way to reform 
them. At any rate, the view here taken 
may perhaps be worth further thought and 
consideration.” —pp. 266-268. 

There is a chapter on the subject 
of the native chiefs, and the mode in 
which they should be treated. It 
seems plain that their power to oppose 
the Government is increased by their 
being held at arm’s-length. Mr. Tay- 
lor suggests confiding to them the 
duties of magistrates; members of 
local boards; and military officers. 
In principle, there can be little doubt 
he is right; but there must be a good 
deal of difficulty in carrying out the 
practical arrangements of such a 
course. A considerable portion of 
the work is occupied with the geology, 
botany, and natural history of the 
country. There is a discussion on 
the position of the Church in the 
colony into which we shall not enter. 
The tenure of land among the natives, 
a very important question, is dis- 
cussed, but we cannot say that a 
person seeking accurate information 
about it will find it here. On this 
subject much more is to be learned 
from Mr. Shortland. ‘ Land,” Mr. 
Taylor tells us, ‘is held in three ways 
by the natives—either by the tribe, 
by some family of it, or by a single 
individual.” This is easily intelligible, 
but when he comes to deduce any 
inferences from it as to rights of 

urchasers, or of devolution of title— 
c seems to have forgotten what he 
has said. We assume, that, on such 
a subject, none but a lawyer would 
be able to speak with such strict ac- 
curacy as not to have his language 
likely to mislead ; and with such an 
interest in not exhibiting a true state 
of facts as one or other of the parties 
must have in any investigation of 
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title, there would be a good chance of 
even a person educated in lawyer- 
craft going wrong. Individuals, no 
doubt, had their distinguishable lands, 
marked with one boundary designa- 
tion or another; but the question 
remains, were their rights absolute ? 
did they close at the death of the 
possessor, or were they inherited? 
If inherited, whether by all their 
children or by one—by brothers, and 
in what proportions? Sappose such 
questions answered, did such rights 
in any way depend on the chief? 
Had the chief of a district any, and 
what, power over its inhabitants? 
Could he by any act of * tapu,” or 
otherwisé, deprive a man of his land? 
Could he by any act sell or transfer 
it? The class of inquiries which the 
law of tanistry rendered necessary 
smong the Celtic tribes, did they 
never arise here? Was the chief’s 
own power hereditary, or elec ive, 
through all the islands? Many of 
such questions arose and had to be 
determined in the courts of law— 
claims at which Mr. Shortland as- 
sisted. He mentions, with amaze- 
ment, the accuracy with which the 
natives were enabled to exhibit all 
the links of their descent for some 
fifteen or sixteen generations. He 
was enabled to test this accuracy by 
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comparing the statements of persons 
tracing to the same ancestor through 
distinct lines of descent. The cir- 
cumstance that where the live passes 
through a female, her husband’s name 
is always given, presented an unde- 
signed connexion between statements 
derived from independent sources. 
The narratives were, for the most 
part, given in the same form of words 
as if repeated from old poems—as no 
doubt was the case in the earlier links 
of such pedigree. An old chief, when 
questioned as to the ground of his 
belief in the traditions of his tribe, 
replied that he had learned them from 
his grandfather, and taught them to 
his grandchild—s» that he could speak 
as to the transmission for five genera- 
tions. Why then distrust their earlier 
transmission in the same way? They 
have persons educated in a knowledge 
of their laws which, as we have said, 
are with them not regarded as sepa- 
rated or separable from religion. 
These persons preserve the old tradi- 
tions, and in case of any dispute, are 
referred to. ‘They are their books 
of reference and their lawyers.” 

We have exceeded our space. 
Some topics connected with the lan- 
guage and with the poetry of this 
remarkable people, we hope at a 
future time to bring before our readers. 


THE ALOE. 


A century has passed, and lo! 
Upon the island in the lake, 
The blossoms of the aloe make 

The air around them burn and glow. 


Like thoughts within the Poet’s soul, 
Slow circling to their golden form ; 
And moulded by the calm and storm, 
The waxen petals soft unroll. 


The warmth of summer glowed on all, 

The island shores and azure lake, 

And trembled up thro’ lawn and brake, 
To the white turrets of the hall. 


And by the urn, whose sculptured grades 
Were wreathed with moss, which to and fro 
Swung in the wafts of wind which flow 

In silence through the horny blades— 


To linger with a lover’s kiss 
Upon the flower which arose 
(Like white Serena ’mid her foes), 
And drink an unexperienced bliss— 





The Aloe. 


Two figures stood, a youth and maid— 

A boat lay hidden in the sedge— 

His right hand clasped the vase’s edge, 
His left was hers, and lo! he said :— 


“ This aloe, by the mailéd hand 
Of Godfrey, Knight of Palestine, 
Was planted here; his banners shine 
3y th’ Eastern Oriel ; brand, 


‘¢ And helm, and glaive, and tiger crest, 
Gleam in the window’s purpled light, 
As if the thoughts of ancient fight 
Were with them in their iron rest. 


“ Returned, he sought his father’s pile ; 
And mellowing his battle voice, 
He wooed the lady of his choice, 

And won her to his heart—this isle 


“ Heard the soft voice of Alice say 
She loved, and in the urn they place 
This aloe; and they said, their race 
Should plight their troth by it. To-day 


“A fairer Alice stands with me ; 
And here, beside the flowers I vow, 
By the pure whiteness of thy brow, 
To love thee for eternity.” 


Her fair cheek flushed a modest hue; 

And Alice answered, while her eyes 

With tears, and thoughts that would arise, 
Shone like two bluebells brimmed with dew— 


“ As folded in the aloe’s stem, 
Slow orb to light the lonely flowers, 
Till starlike, ’midst its prickly towers, 
Shines out their orient diadem. 


* So cherished as a still delight, 
And fenced with thorns of maiden shame, 
Arose the love I could not name, 

And now it blossoms into light.” 


And golden silence, like a spell, 
Stole o’er the isle, and summer trees, 
Save where the soft and tell-tale breeze 
Whispered their love, as evening fell. 
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NOTES UPON NEW BOOKS. 


HOME EDUCATION.* 


Curpren are the unpaid magistracy 
of human life. They give a method 
to the wanderings of the Arab, and a 
measure to the Gipsy’s poaching. 
Manhood cannot avoid observing, per- 
haps, a little uneasily, that every 
institution of Nature is founded on a 
consideration of their convenience and 
advantage. We educate them partly 
out of vanity, partly out of habit, and 
partly out of affection. There is a 
little conceit at the bottom of all our 
efforts at instruction; we are eager to 
prove to those quick unburdened 
intellects, and warm passionate hearts, 
that we possess some compensation for 
the loss of youth, a something which 
they can only gain by the lapse of 
theirs. Habit urges us to repeat on 
others the operation we have found so 
necessary with ourselves; the lightest 


lesson a master ever gave us was as 
nothing until we had translated it into 


our own language. Nature gives a 
new organization to every soul, that 
each may be forced to become its own 
teacher. Thus compelled to the habit 
of teaching, we take pleasure in 
indulging it; too soon forgetting, if, 
indeed, we have ever known, the 
secret which the period of our own 
instruction laid open before us. Af- 
fection is a great impulse in the course 
of education; but education in the 
hands of affection rather changes its 
nature. There is nothing of a more 
selfish nature than the movements of 
affection. ‘The education which affec- 
tion gives us is the shadow of selfish- 
ness. It is offensive and defensive 
armour. Affection has a secret hope 
that all her moral precepts may some 
day be turned into hard cash; and 
she has a distinct remembrance, when 
she sends us to College, of Fellowships 
and class-lists. Butthis is only in the 
case of her avowed educational efforts. 
‘There is an education which comes 


with her presence, as the scent with 
the mignionette, and the light with 
the diamond; its action is radiant asa 
young girl’s beauty ; it acts as power- 
fully on the heart as the summer 
shower on the carnation. Home edu- 
cation! <A kiss is its primer, and time 
its lexicon; no holidays are allowed ; 
its progress ever continues; sweet, 
calm slumbers are some of its longest 
lessons. Its teachers are multifarious, 
innumerable. Life is the head mas- 
ter, but Death is also one of the tutors. 
The school does not consist of forms 
and desks, but rather of green fields 
and gable-ends, of the chimney-corner 
in which sits the old grandmother, 
with the sunlight falling on her chintz 
dress, and still opaline though wrinkled 
cheek; of the chance meeting by the 
brook side, of the good-morning smile, 
of the good-night hand-clasp; of a 
household’s daily customs, of the visi- 
tors we have, of the visits we make ; 
of the sister who is dead, and of the 
brother who lives. These things, and 
such-like, make home, and our own 
life passing amongst them, as through 
an ocean, furrows them into the 
beauty from which springs the beau- 
tiful Goddess Affection. How far it 
may be wise to interfere with the 
education which is breathed in with 
the atmosphere of home, must be 
doubtful; how far ‘it may be possible 
to do so effectually must be more 
doubtful still. The author of the 
little book before us attempts to strike 
at the root of the matter by recom- 
mending to parents the exercise of 
every moral and religious virtue. He 
insists much on prayer and baptism, 
and rather avoids his subject than 
meets it. He writes gracefully and 
pleasantly, but his pages offer little 
enticement to any readers but those 
who already possess, as a part of their 
inner life, all that his book teaches. 
‘There is quite room in the world of 


* By the Rev. Norntim Macleod. 
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books for a work that shall treat the 
subject of home education patiently 
and yet boldly; and for such a work 
the world at large would be grateful. 

But we must not neglect to admit 
that our author touches on many 
points of his subject with great truth 
and feeling ; and often, as in the fol- 
lowing passage, puts into graceful 
language the feelings of every compas- 
sionate heart :— 

“We need not do anything to make 
the child happy. It is naturally happy in 
itself. From the joy which God sheds 
within its soul like sunlight, joy shines 
upon everything without, and is reflected 
back from all. No poet ever had a more 
brilliant fancy, no philosopher busier 
thoughts! It can create to itselfan ocean 
from a cup of water, a ship from a bit of 
straw, and summon out of bits of paper, 
or out of nothing, men and women, kings 
and queens, to obey its commands and 
contribute to its amusements. It is plan- 
ning, contriving, and amusing all day long. 
With all this God has placed it in His own 
school of Providence, and in ten thousand 
ways, too many to number, and too deep 
to understand, He is educating this babe, 
and teaching it lessons innumerable. 

. . . . As a rule, I believe more 
harm will be done than good by attempt- 
ing to apply any formal system of pruning 
and training to so tender a plant, beyond 
what is prompted by common good sense, 
guided by parental and Christian affection 
ee Sen) ® If you must, in short, 
give it something, confine your generosity 
to wholesome plain food from your hand, 
love in abundance from your heart, with 
as much light, liberty and air, as every day 
beneath God’s sky can afford, and it will 
educate itself better than you can do. Let 
these conditions be fulfilled as far as pos- 
sible, even in one of our vile and horrid 
streets or lanes, and the child will thrive 
better in soul and body than when con- 
fined like a hot-house plant in a splendid 
mansion, pampered with luxuries, or teased 
and fretted all day long by some injudi- 
cious parent, or teacher, who insists on 
training or teasing it up to become won- 


derfully clever, or wonderfully well be- 
haved.” 


The last sentence will suggest to 
many a long train of painful reflec- 
tions. Broad-cast over the coun- 
try, in stately town mansions, in grand 
old country houses, are sown poverty 
of spirit and meanness of heart, by 
their too frequent inmate, “ the inju- 
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dicious teacher.” We never catch a 
glimpse of a grand castle amongst 
distant woods without feeling the 
question rise within our hearts, whe- 
ther there be not beneath its roof 
sweet boys whom some worn-out, 
rakish fellow, acting in the capacity of 
their tutor, afflicts with the cold bit- 
terness of his chilled life; or gentle 
girls, whom some minutely spiteful 
governess gripes in a dull unceasing 
hatred. O stately castle! O stately 
parents! O stately Lord and Lady 
visitors! you little think how the 
little honourable masters and the little 
honourable misses, whom you fancy 
that you hedge round with triple folds 
of protection, suffer at the hands of 
** injudicious teachers.” 





THE LADY OF FASHION.* 


Tue county of Sussex! Who does 
not know it as the possessor of all 
that is stiffest and most formal in 
county families, most ancient and 
obstinate in agriculture, most frivo- 
lous, gay, delightful, refreshing, and 
wearying, in its sea coast towns? 
The majority of the persons who visit 
Brighton no more think of it in con- 
nection with Sussex than theschoolboy 
thinks of the law of attraction when 
he flings a stone; and are very far 
from bestowing any thought on the 
ancient mansions which frown upon 
the gay new town from many a mile 
inland. But, as a lighted candle in 
the sultry weather, the bright shining 
Steyne draws towards it, even against 
their own will, the heavy moths 
who, for so many half-centuries re- 
joiced in a perpetual twilight. In 
“The Lady of Fashion” we have a 
delightful vision of the shy fluttering 
flight of some of these poor creatures 
towards their own destruction; we 
behold the scorching of their wings, 
and all the comedy of cruelty is ex- 
hausted in their grotesque contor- 
tions. 

In the following extract we sec 
with what bait the world caught the 
heir of one of the ancient South Coast 
families :— 

‘* Lady Crookstone had not long been 
a widow, but the new style of “weeds’’ 
became her extremely. Lord Crookstone 
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left his worldly affairs in utter confusion, 
and there was but a slender provision for 
such a singularly attractive young creature, 
but rank and personal attractions would 
soon draw forth splendid opportunities of 
repairing a wasted exchequer, and after 
all their nonsense reported and hinted at 
concerning her parentage and education, 
the lovely widow might win, and adorn, 
too, a ducal coronet. Wherever she 
moved, a throng of admirers surrounded 
her, and it was evident she would not quit 
Brighton—Lady Crookstone. Two old 
Marquises were watching her on the cliff 
through their miniature telescopes. . . 
Among the young men who attended the 
fairy footsteps of Lady Crookstone, Mr. 
Hugh Barnardiston was certainly the 
favourite.” 


Let us now visit the old Sussex 
lady who, amidst gable-ends and 
corkscrew chimney-pots of the 16th 
century, would have been a careful 
mother, ever on the watch to mar a 
son’s or make a daughter’s match, if 
it had not been the case, as it was, 
that she was too fond of her home to 
follow her son to the gay Brighton 
haunts which he loved—and was 
without daughters. 


“Mrs. Barnardiston was exceedingly 


discomfited, when the fatal tidings reached 
her matronly ears that her son had chosen 
a wife from the daughters of the land she 


so much despised. She disdained to be- 
lieve the idle report, but her peace was 
destroyed by it.” 


But we soon discover that it was 
not so much any particular wife, but 
wives in general, that Mrs. Barnardis- 
ton deprecated for her son. There 
are plenty of Mrs. Barnardistons 
in the world; women who would 
prefer that their sons were immersed 
in every species of vice, nay, would 
prefer to see them in their winding 
sheets to seeing them married. And 
there are plenty of the children of Mrs. 
Barnardistons to be met with any 
day in the year, who have succumbed 


to this strange unnatural feeling. Of 


them are the men who, in middle 
life, make marriages which startle 
every sense of propriety ; of them are 
the wretched creatures who infest 
every circle with broken constitutions 
and hearts filled with a despair which 
only expresses itself, sooner or later, 
by a sullen death. 

Hugh Barnardiston visits his mother 
to inform her of his approaching mar- 


riage, and the conversation becomes a 
little warm. 
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*¢¢But, mother, if you had tried to make 
me half as comfortable as you do that 
hideous fat dog, we should have been 
always good friends, and I should not have 
been expelled my home.’ 

‘*¢There is no need to call my poor 
Silver Bell distressing names,’ replied 
Mrs. Barnardiston, ‘ when the dear thing 
has been my only companion for weeks 
during your absence. If his eye is sore, 
and his broken foot causes him to limp, 
he requires a little care—not ridicule; 
but you shall not be pained by the 
sight.’ She rose with a flushed cheek 
and dignified step, and rang the be!l 
twice. 

* ¢Don’t remove the old nuisance, 
mother, for me,’ exclaimed her son; 
‘ my time is running out, and I must soon 
be back. I am talking of the poor ani- 
mal—but he may be King of Barnar- 
diston for what I care. I only regretted 
I was not petted like him.’ 

“Qh, Hugh! As if a dog was to 
be compared to my own child!’ 

*** Yet you consider no trouble too 
much while you consult his pleasure. He 
has everything to make him fat, easy, and 
disagreeable. What are these two kittens 
for, mother ?’ 

“'¢ Just to play with Silver Bell, my 
dear,’ replied his mother, with a slight 
cough ; ‘ he must have exercise, poor dear.’ 

*** You sent for no little girls to play 
with me, mother, and amuse me.’ . 

“*Don’t try to pick a quarrel with 
me, Hugh—you had little Julia Hayes 
very ofien to play with.’ 

‘¢* She had a cast in her eye. and was 
ill-tempered—besides she went to school 
and left me. I should have liked gay 
society here.’ ’’ : 

We are sorry to see, from all this, 
that Mr. Hugh is not, whatever he 
may think on the subject, very much 
in love with his beautiful Viscountess. 
A lover who is really worthy of the 
name, looks back upon every misery 
of his life as delightful, since it has 
tended to bring about his present 
happiness. We once heard a man at 
a University speaking of his dismissal 
from another University for some 
follies which he deeply regretted ; 
“but, after all,” he said, looking 
round at his companions, “I am glad 
of it, for otherwise I should not have 
known you fellows” This is short- 
sighted enough, but it is the true 
language of friendship and love. 

Time flies ; Lady Crookstone con- 
fesses that she has heavy debts and 
two little girls by her first husband. 
The marriage takes place, and her 
ladyship indulges in reflections. 

‘*«T will be happy at Barnardiston, 
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but it shall be in having my own way. 
Continual dropping will wear out a 
stone. And if I don’t wheedle and worry 
the good old folks, till I turn that magnifi- 
cent jail into a little Brighton! I have 
two of them under control already, and 
the old lady will soon follow when I have 
patted and praised her fat ugly dog.’ ”’ 

And now takes place what the 
author aptly calls “a great ground 
swell in the western part of the 
county of Sussex.” “ It is so delight- 
ful to do what no one else can afford,” 
is the lever by which Lady Caroline 
contrives to upset every homestead 
within reach of her fashionable in- 
fluence. It is so charming to observe 
people’s envious looks. ‘The author 
becomes gradually dazzled by the 
charming creation of his own pen, 
and carries her on with a high hand 
through a multitude of admiring 
matrons. 

‘*The Barnardiston nurseries became 
the subject of conversation among the 
neighbourhood and ‘ afar off,’ as delight- 
fully as Lady Caroline could desire. They 
caused great searchings of heart, and at 
the same time opened a feweyes. . . . 
Admiral Hayes’s lady wondered how her 
own common cradle and cribs had been so 
long endured at Warrender. She was asto- 
nished at her dull content undersuch com- 
mon materials; but, indeed, no one at the 
period she married had discovered their 
real wants. Everybody considered patch 
work, dea!, and dimity, the perfection of 
embellishment ; and from the highest lady 
to the gipsy wife upon a common, the 
beau ideal was patchwork. . Mrs. 
Price Mills declared she had a sort of low 
fever hanging upon her ever since she 
had beheld the tent prepared for the heir 
of Barnardiston. In her estimation it 
was the most elegant thing she had ever 
seen, and Price Mills should have no 
peace till her Willy’s dormitory was newly 
arranged, Of course Price Mills’ income 
could not compete with satin and gold— 
but it could effect a good deal. She 
would be content with cotton-velvet, and 
leno curtains, but a tent she must have. 
- « « The ladies were of opinion some- 
thing must be done. . . . Mrs. 
Hayley had her fears respecting her own 
success in the go-ahead movement; Ed- 
mund was quiet outwardly, but he was im- 
movable as the rock of Gibraltar if he 
objected to any of her wishes. She had 
been three years complaining of her 
dressing-room window, which rattled like 
an old postchaise in a west wind, but she 
had effected nothing, though her com- 
plaints were long and loud, twice a-week 
at least. Nevertheless she would let that 
subject drop for a few months, and en- 
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deavour to wheedle Mr. Hayley to pur- 
chase a new carriage. Lady Caroline's 
equipage was faultless.’ 


lt would be curious, if it were 
possible, to watch the variation of the 
relations between a novelist“and his 
hero or heroine during the progress 
of his story. A growing love anda 
growing hatred, a sudden attachment 
and a sudden dislike, would frequently 
meet our gaze ; we should sometimes 
find an author reserving a benedic- 
tion for a character whom he was 
overwhelming with every evil quality 
and fancied he hated; and frequently 
preparing a deadly blow for one 
whose brilliance and successful career 
he found a little beyond his control. 
The author of “The Lady of Fashion” 
gives her a cruel, disabling wound, 
Just when she is about to enter upon 
that career in which he either cannot 
or does not choose to follow her. He 
makes her out to be no lady of fashion 
at all, nothing but the daughter of a 
milliner, who married a lord. He 
takes pains to show us that her 
fashionable air is nothing but pert- 
ness, which approaches vulgarity, and 
he slily endeavours to give a theatrical 
air to that beauty, the reality of which 
he has so earnestly vouched for. But 
authors can no more do exactly as 
they please with the children of their 
brain than parents can with their off- 
spring. Her ladyship must always 
remain one of the pleasantest charac - 
ters in the world of fiction—the pos- 
sessor of a keen wit and a bright 
spirit—although the author does 
choose to snuff her out with a low 
fever and a squabble about private 
theatricals. 

But the pages of “The Lady of 
Fashion” are not wholly taken up 
with that pretty creature’s sayings 
and doings ; we sometimes escape from 
the soft luxury of her dressing-room 
into a very different atmosphere. 

Therough seaman, quietly anchored 
in the bosom of private life, has ever 
been a favourite character with no- 
velists, and we can scarcely remember 
a successful one who has not at- 
tempted to pourtray a specimen of 
the class. We have a private opinion 
that the genuine naval man is, for the 
most part, only distinguishable in so- 
ciety by a slightly over-reserved and 
ounctilious manner ; but this is, per- 

aps, scarcely a fair reason wherefore 
the writers of fiction should not select 
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the exaggeration of manner and 
abruptness of temperament which 
may help to weld three straggling 
volumes into completeness, and give a 
relish for the insipid beauties and 
languid'virtues of their more civilised 
personages. 

The * Lady of Fashion” has its 
Admiral, and there is a pleasant, 
broad, but quiet humour about the 
man, which makes us rejoice it was 
not always wasted upon the desert air 
of a quarter-deck. In our first in- 
terview with him, we find him in 
company with his wife, who is modestly 
representing to him that the allowance 
he makes his six daughters is scarcely 
sufficient for the various requirements 
of their wardrobes and toilets. 

‘‘ Mrs. Hayes always set him thinking 
upon subjects which did not concern him, 
and never was easy unless he was in ‘a 
brown study.” He could follow a routine 
well, and issue orders promptly, but as to 
thinking about household expenses, and 
woman's gaudy trappings, that was his 
wife’s affair. The Admiral, however, 
looked extremely serions and occupied, 
a few minutes. At last he spoke with 
decision of tone. 

“* Mary!’ 


**The Flag-Lieutenant was at her post 
by his side in a moment. 
**¢ Yes, Admiral ?’ 


clothes 


What 


“* Have not the girls got 
enough? What do they want? 
do you consider they want ?’ 

*** Why, since you ask the broad ques- 
tion, Admiral, I should say they wanted 
almost everything.’ 

‘** What do you mean by everything, 
with the large sum I give you each Christ- 
mas ?” 

«JT will tell you, Admiral. It would 
be a very handsome sum for an Admiral’s 
lady, but not for six daughters, who are 
all now grown up. The young ladies have 
only three pair of silk stockings among 
them, two shawls, four ball-dresses, and 
as many bead necklaces. Of course they 
can never appear in public more than two 
at a time.’ ” 

The Admiral became irritable at 
the exposé. 

“** What the —— do you bother me 
with such a history for? I don’t want to 
know about their stockings.’ ” 

The discussion ends, as such discus- 
sions generally do end, in the lady’s 
having her own way, and receiving a 
commission never to put her husband 
out of humour again with their 
“trap-sticks,” but to take the affair 
into her own hands: “Admiral 
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Hayes resigned the office of Comp- 
troller-General, as far as the ladies 
expenses were concerned, and con- 
sented to place a given sum in Mrs. 
Hayes’s hands, four times in each 
year, for the use of ‘ her crew.’ ” 

‘* Lady Caroline was soon aware of a 
change at Warrenden. The plain-sailing 
young ladies formed a larger group in 
public, and really looked well dressed, and 
rather good-looking. What had they been 
doing? Six sisters in white—nice, clean, 
white dresses, without any ornaments— 
looked distinguée at parties. She always 
faucied they had a scanty wardrobe, and 
wore each other’s things, by the unequal 
fitting and curious appearance of their 
clothes ; but everything was better man- 
aged, and now they looked very invitable, 
She rather fancied Miss Kate, and con- 
sidered her improvable. If she were a 
little more in the world, and imbibed 
somewhat of its polish, she might expect 
an offer or two, and quit dull Warring- 
den. She would like Miss Kate Hayes 
as a companion or amaauensis ; some- 
thing less annoying than poor Hugh, and 
rather more educated than Duchesne.”’ 


We must leave our readers to dis- 
cover from the book itself all that 
results from her Ladyship’s fancy for 
the youngest of the Admiral’s six 
daughters, and the incidents connected 
with that daughter’s marriage with 
the man with square eyes, who 
“thought himself a coffee-pot in 
Essex.” 

Whilst we must confess to having 
been much amused by its perusal, we 
must yet object to “The Lady of 
Fashion,” that it is one of a class 
of books which seems to rejoice in 
having no claim at all to the title of 
a work of art; that it has no point of 
moral sight, no more structure than a 
whisp of hay, no better arrangement 
of colour than that in the pattern of 
a harlequin’s jacket. It only shows 
us as much of Mother Earth as may 
provide highways for the carriages of 
its great personages, grounds for their 
mansions, and graves for their bodies. 
To judge from its pages, you would 
suppose it possible that the middle 
and upper classes of society were in 
the habit of passing their whole lives 
in, and giving up their whole souls 
to, the arrangements connected with 
their incomes and their wardrobes, 
their furniture, evening parties, and 
morning calls. As soon as we emerge 
from the region of fashionable novels, 
we find that this is no more the case 
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with the lady of fashion than with the 
child of the cottage. Nature is ever 
at work ; Nature is always powerful. 
In the existence of a thousand reli- 
gious sects, in the active progress of ten 
thousand wordly pursuits, she proves 
that the human mind is ever grasping 
after nourishment. She sometimes 
locks one up in a dungeon, to show 
that out ofa simple flower a human 
heart can create a world of thoughts 
and a universe of hopes. Whatever 
the writers of fashionable novels may 
tell us, then, let us not believe that 
any soul passes through the world 
without learning more or less of the 
language of the stars—without hear- 
ing some of the secrets which are 
whispered in every zephyr’s breath. 
We will accept “The Lady of 
Fashion,” and kindred works, not 
as artistic-pictures of human life, but 
as chromo-lithographs, which plea- 
santly remind us of things we do not 
wish to forget. 


THE BRITISH 
DISTINGUISHED DURING 
SULAR WAR.* 


MEMOIRS OF GENERALS 


THE PENIN- 


Armies are the angriest arguments of 
contending nations, and generals are 
their calmest reasonings. An army 
is the embodied violation of all natural 
order: it draws the ploughman from 
his plough, and the workman from 
his loom; it deprives hearths ofhearts, 
and hearts of hearths; it gathers fate 
from accidents, and makes what is 
accidental fatal. But a general is a 
law of method; his genius is a pro- 
phecy of the subjection of strife; the 
people look through his keen eyes at 
peace. The trooper glories in match- 
ing one against two; all the general’s 
plans are directed towards arranging 
two against one. To the soldier, the 
country-side is an interval of so many 
days’ march between himself and his 
foe; to the general, it is a book of 
problems, the solution of which genius 
undertakes with the aid of the axioms 
of history, and the definitions of ex- 
perience. The soldier is a machine, 
of which the motive power is the 
heart, and discipline the engineer ; 
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the general is a musician, who out of 
the various notes of circumstance 
creates melody, and sets the commands 
of his country to the music of mus- 
ketry. 

On looking back upon any great 
war, we find diplomacy, valour, and 
generalship contending with each other 
for the merit of victory, and it would 
be difficult to decide which was the 
most convincing advocate for peace. 
But whilst diplomacy, from its very 
nature, professes a willingness to re- 
sign advantages on one side, in order 
that it may gain greater ones on an- 
other, and valour knows that it can 
only obtain its ends by the destruc- 
tion of some of Glory’s own children, 
generalship ever preserves the hope 
of an unbought success. In theory, 
at least, the foe shrinks from the 
superiority of its skill, and its maneeu- 
vres conquer territories without blood- 
shed; in theory it ignores the enthu- 
siasm of war, and takes the courage 
of friend and foe equally for granted. 
But if generalship be essentially a 
science, generalsare but men; and we 
must not forget that if Philip II. 
turned war into a kind of state-craft, 
it was in the hands of Charles V. very 
like a charge of dragoons. 

It would be difficult to predicate 
the kind of disposition, or to dictate 
the species of training, which are most 
likely to produce the successful leader 
of armies. At thirteen years of age 
Sir John Moore showed his father 
how he would attack Geneva, and 
was able to point out the weak part 
of the fortifications ; Sir David Baird 
seemed to have been born a soldier ; 
Lord Lynedoch was forty-three years 
of age when he first joined as a volun- 
teer the British troops, sent in 1793 to 
assist the royalists of Toulon in hold- 
ing that important port and arsenal 
against the revolutionary government ; 
Sir Edward Pakenham was ten years 
younger, when he had already attained 
the rank of Major-General. Lord 
Hill, in appearance and manners, re- 
sembled a quiet country gentleman ; 
the Marquis of Anglesea had the 
bearing of one of the heroes of chi- 
valry, and delighted in the theatrical 
display of brilliant costumes. But 
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there is one qualification which all 
great generals appear to have pos- 
sessed in the midst of very various 
characteristics, and that is the faculty 
of combination—a faculty, which in 
some seems to have been cold and 
formal, and to deserve the title of pru- 
dence ; and in others to have been so 
warm and quick, as almost to claim 
the name of imagination. 

We have no record of any war 
which offered a wider field for the 
exercise of this faculty, than the great 
European struggle which ushered in 
the present century; andthough the two 
great chieftains who held the foremost 
place in the conflict were possessed of 
genius, whose brilliance paled the 
talent which was grouped about it, 
we do not fail to find in the generals 
of that day, both on the English side 
and on that of their opponents, men 
whose strength of character forced 
them, as it were, into an originality 
of conception. The hot spirits of the 
Beresfords and Massenas, the Pictons, 
Craufords, and Soults of those days, 
caused the science of war to blossom 
as the hundred-leaved rose. Each of 
Napoleon’s, each of Wellington’s 
generals was an artist, and painted 
such pictures as the world can never 
lose sight of: for canvass, they had a 
few thousand square miles of country ; 
for easels, the thrones of kings; for 
colour, the blood of nations. The 
men themselves are of such gigantic 
stature, and so fill the mind’s eye, that 
we seek relief in the contemplation of 
the details of their lives. Herein lies 
the secret of our pleasure in the peru- 
sal of all those biographies which 
are worth the reading. 

For obvious reasons we momenta- 
rily turn, at the present day, to the 
remembrance of these heroes, and 
wish not only that those who lived 
for us then were again alive, but that 
those who were then our foes might 
now live to be our friends. We love 
to brood over the accidents of each of 
those great lives, in the hope of find- 
ing out thesecret of its realities. 
Who were their ancestors? we ask. 
Did they rise from the ranks? In 
what schools were they trained ? 
Was it their youth or their more ad- 
vanced age which produced their 
most brilliant efforts? The volumes 
before us, in pleasant, unassuming 
narrative, give us the information 
necessary to answer these questions ; 
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and are full, besides, of matter which 
suggests questions of more importance 
and greater interest. It is scarcely 
credible that they should bear on 
their title-pages the date of the pre- 
sent year. We can scarcely imagine 
the reasons which have induced 
authors and publishers to allow forty 
years to pass by without the publica- 
tion of a work of such obvious utility 
and interest, as the ‘“* Memoirs of 
British Generals distinguished during 
the Peninsular War.” 

The chief difficulty in writing a 
connected series of the lives of Moore, 
Baird, Anglesea, Paget, Beresford, 
Crauford, Cole, Picton, Lynedoch, 
Hopetoun, Hill, Le Marchant, Ross, 
and Pakenham, lies, of course, in the 
fact, that they were engaged for the 
most part in the same operations, and 
that the writer has to choose between 
a wearisome repetition, or the breaking 
up into scattered parts of the narrative 
ot events, which owe their chief gran- 
deur and importance to the harmony 
with which genius arranged their de- 
tails. But Mr. Cole has avoided this 
difficulty as far as it could be avoided, 
and carries on the story with an 
earnestness which frequently gives 
the dignity of a campaign to the 
forced march of a division. 

The following extracts, referring to 
some of the chief Peninsular battles, 
are fair specimens of our author’s 
style, and will show that if he has not 
written an original, he has at least 
produced an interesting work. 


The Battle of Corunna.—“ It was late 
on the 16th, about two o’clock in the 
afternoon, when General Hope gave 
notice that the enemy’s line was 
getting under arms, and an immediate 
attack appeared to be in contemplation. 
It appears strange that Soult did not com- 
mence earlier in the day, since he resolved 
to fight, and the approaching darkness 
would certainly favour the retreat of the 
British, should they, as the French com- 
mander confidently expected, be driven in 
under the walls of Corunna, and compelled 
to embark during the night. Moore, on 
the contrary, expressed to Colonel Graham 
his intense satisfaction, when convinced 
that Soult had made up his mind to assail 
him. « He only regretted the lateness of 
the hour, lest daylight should fail before he 
could sufficiently profit by the victory he 
anticipated. The battle began, and was 
fiercely fought on both sides. The enemy 
occupied, with great advantage, a com- 
manding eminence towards their left cen- 
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tre, from whence a formidable field bat- 
tery enfiladed the greater portion of the 
English line. From this battery the shots 
were fired by which the British com- 
mander and his second were struck down. 
There was little manoeuvring throughout 
this stubborn fight, beyond attack and 
resistance. ‘The dispositions were simple ; 
everybody understood them; and the 
Wrench, beaten on all points, fell back as 
night came on. Their loss amounted to 
between two and three thousand men. 
That of the English was never officially 
returned, but was estimated loosely at 
about eight hundred. Their arms were 
new, their ammunition fresh, and their 
fire more steady and destructive than that 
of their opponents. ‘The corps chiefly 
engaged were the brigades under Major- 
Generals Lord William Bentinck, Man- 
ningham and Leith, and the Guards, under 
Major-General Warde. These men were 
specially commended in the official report. 
Major-General Hill and Colonel Catlin 
Cranford, with the brigades on the left, 
ably supported the advanced posts. The 
brunt of the action fell upon the 4th, 42nd, 
50th, and 31st Regiments, with parts of 
the brigades of Guards, and the 
the French had been closely purs sued, as 
their left was turned hy Pag et’s reserve, 
their ammunition exhauste od, ‘ond the river 
Mero in full tide behind them, with only 
one bridge for retreat, it appears almest 
certain that their repulse might (as at 
Vimiera, if similar advantages had been 
seized on the instant,) have been convericad 
into a most signa! overthrow. But Sir 
John Moore was killed, his second in 
command, Sir David Baird, disabled by a 
severe wound, and General Hope, on 
whom the charge devolved, knowing thet 
it had always been intended to embark 
during that night, withdrew tlhe troops 
from the field of their victory, without 
difficulty or confusion. Hill’s division, 
which covered the movement, followed on 
the 17th from the citadel, and Beresford, 
with the rear-guard, and the wounded, 
were the last who departed on the follow. 
ing day. The transports sailed, and thus 
ended the first British campaign in the 
Spanish portion of the Peninsula.’’ 


The Siege and Captureof Ciudad Rodri- 
go.—* On the Sth of January, 1812, the 
trenches were opened, and on the same 
night an important entoork. the redoubt 
of Francisco, was stormed by select com- 
panies of the light division, under the 
command of Colonel Colborne, (now Lord 
Seaton). On the 14th the batteries 
opened, and on the 19th two breaches were 
reported practicable. Lord Wellingtun 
examined them in person, and he issued 
the order for attack, concluding with these 
memorable words, ‘Ciudad Rodrigo must 
be stormed this evening.’ The larger 
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breach was to be assailed by the third, and 
the lesser by the light division. At seven 
in the evening the town clock struck, the 
signal was given by a rocket, and the 
columns rushed forward. The garrison 
were prepared for a desperate resistance ; 
a mine was sprung in the principal breach 
by which many brave men perished ; but 
in less than an hour the place was 
won. The stormers of the light division 

consisted cf three hundred volunteers, led 
by Major George Napier (afterwards 
Lieutenant-General Sir G. Napier), with 
a forlorn hope, under Licutenant Gar- 
wood. General Crauford accompanied 
them, and fell, pierced through the body 
by one of the first shots fired. . . . . 
Crauford’s last address to his division, a 
moment before they moved on, was short 
and clear, in his usually decisive manner ; 
‘ Soldiers!’ said he, ‘the eyes of your 
country are upon you. Be steady—be 
cool—be firm in the assault. The town 
must be yours this night. Once masters 
of the wall, let your first “duty be to clear 
the ramparts; and, in doing this, keep 
well together.’ There have been many 
opinions expressed as to this brave ofli- 
cer’s capability ofcommand. It has been 
even asserted by his admircrs, that with 
the same opportunities he would have 
equalled Wellington; but such hyperbolical 
eulogy is as injurious as detraction. Take 
him onthe whole, he was one of the readi- 
est and most dashing executive officers in 
the service ; and his early death must be 
considered a national loss. 


General Lowry Cole and the Batile of 
Maida,—* This distinguished officer was 
the second son of William Willoughby, 
first Earl of Enniskillen, by Anne, bis wife, 
only daughter of Galbraith Lowry Corry, 
Ksq., and sister of the first Earl of Bel- 
The antiquity of the family of 
Cole, and their honourable condition may 
be traced to a remote period. They are 
named as holding knightly rank in two 
deeds of William the Conqueror, and were 
originally of the county of Devon. By 
the marriage of Sir John Cole, cf Nath- 
way, in Devon, with the daughter and 
heiress of Sir Nicholas Bodrugan, in 1243, 
they trace connection with Henry IIL, 
through John, Duke of Lancaster, and 
the Earls of Westmoreland, Salisbury, 
Arundel, Warren, Surrey, and Oxford, 

“ From this match lineally descended 
Sir William Cole, Knight, who, in the 
reign of James I., settled in Ireland, 
and obtained large grants of escheated 
lands in the county of Fermanagh, where 
he fixed his residence. The family being 
zealous Protestants, were always remark- 
able for their steady and active adherence 
to the principles they professed, in Church 
and State. During the rebellion of 1643, 
Sir William Cole raised a regiment at his 
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own expense, and commanded them in 
person; when the town of Enniskillen was 
incorporated, he was elected first provost. 
1n1760, his representative and great-great- 
grandson, John Cole, Esq., M.P. for En- 
niskillen, was elevated to = peerage of 
Ireland, as Baron Mount Florence of 
Vlorence Court. His grandson, William 
Willoughby, became Viscount and Earl 
of Enniskillen in 1776 and 1789. Lowry 
Cole, of whom we are now writing, 
was born in Dublin, on the Ist of May, 
1772. Being intended from his ear- 
liest youth for the profession of arms, 
towards which his boyish predilections 
strougly pointed, he received a suitable 
military education, and entered the service 
vefore he had arrived at full manhood. He 
was endowed with a high and manly spirit, 
well fitted for daring enterprise, and found 
himself gazetted to a cornetcy in the 12th 
Light Dragoons before he had completed 
his fifteenth year; his first commission 
bearing date March 27th, 1787. Passing 
through the next grade of lieutenant in the 
dch Dragoon Guards, he exchanged intothe 
Infantry,and was promoted toa company in 
the 70th Foot, in November, 1792. ‘There 
was nothing particularly rapid in this ad- 
vance for a young man of gooil interest, 
with money and powerful family connec- 
tions. The period was unfavourable for 
military achievement. The nations of 
Europe were at peace; except in India, 
the troops of England had no active em- 
ployment, beyond home duty and the care 
of garrisoning the colonies. ‘The ominous 
clouds of the French revolution were 
rapidly gathering, but had not yet burst 
into the overwhelming storm, which herald- 
edin more than twenty years of general 
warfare. Old warriors, who complained 
that their swords were turned into inglori- 
ous ploughshares, and young ambitious 
soldiers, eager for active service in the 
field, were soon destined to see their as- 
pirations indulged beyond what either 
could have expected, and to an extent far 
greater than the outward appearance of 
tranquillity rendered probable. So, from 
an almost imperceptible speck on the 
horizon, arises the dark hurricane which 
suddenly sweeps along with overwhelming 
violence. On the lst February, 1793, 
the National Convention of France declared 
war against Great Britain, and lier ally, 
the United Provinces,—the denunciation 
being practically followed up by the inva- 
sion of Holland two days after. Late in 
the same year, the English Government 
despatched a naval and military force, 
under Sir Charles Grey and Sir John 
Jervis, for the capture of the French West 
india Islands, With this expedition Lowry 
Cole embarked at Cork, and soon after- 
wards was gazetted a Mujor in the 102nd 
Foot. 
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Martinique, March 24, 1794, and also 
at that of Guadaloupe and St. Lucia, in 
the month of Aprilfollowing. During the 
latter operations, he served on the staff as 
Aide-de-camp to Sir Charles Grey, the 
general officer commanding. Towards 
the close of the same year he was pro- 
moted to a lieutenant-colonelcy in Ward’s 
regiment, which he afterwards exchanged 
for a company in the Coldstream Guards. 
Returning home, his next appointment 
placed him on the general staff of Ireland, 
in the Adjutant-General’s department, 
under Sir John Cradock; and subse- 
quently he became Aide-de-camp to the 
Earl of Carhampton, Commander-in-Chief 
in that country. In 1801, he accom- 
panied the expedition to Egypt, and served 
throughout the campaign there on the 
personal staff of General (afterwards Lord) 
Hutchinson, who succeeded to the direc- 
tion of affairs on the death of the 
lamented Abercromby. The short respite 
of the peace or truce of Amiens, occupied 
a feverish interval of one year and a 
half, at the expiration of which, the rival 
natiuns, having drawn a little breath, 
rushed once more into a mortal encounter, 
In 1804, the subject of our memoir, who 
had previously reached the brevet rank of 
full Colonel in the army (as early as Janu- 
ary, 1801) obtained a regimental lieuten- 
ant-colonelcy in the 27th Foot; and in 
the year following repaired to the Mediter- 
ranean, expecting the appointment of 
Brigadier-General on his arrival at Malta. 
He was then in his thirty-third year; his 
appearance and bearing eminently grace- 
ful and aristocratic; his manners cordial 
and prepossessing. In every respect he 
couveyed the impression of a_ gallant 
leader, who would rise to distinction if the 
chances presented themselves. During 
the early part of 1806 the Island of 
Sicily was held by a British force of 
7500 men, under Sir John Stuart. 
Their principal occupation consisted in 
watching the French, who, commanded 
by Regnier, were scattered in no great 
numbers through the opposite provinces 
of Lower Calabria. Circumstances seemed 
to favour an offensive movement on the 
part of the British General. Accordingly, 
having taken his resolution and formed 
his plans with secresy, he embarked 5000 
men without cavalry, and only a few 
light field-pieces and mountain guns. No 
opposition was offered to their landing, 
which took place on the Ist of July, in 
the Bay of St. Eufemia, With dawn on 
the 4th the troops moved forward, and 
before they had marched many miles, 
found themselves in presence of Regnier’s 
army, well posted, superior in numbers, 
and ready to dispute their further progress. 
Then foliowed the battle of Maida, which 
has been often described, but can never 
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lose its interest and prominence in the 
catalogue of soldier-like achievements. 
In this brilliant action Brigadier- 
General Cole, who, from his seniority 
happened to be second in command, per- 
formed an important part. His brigade 
consisted of the first battalion of the 
27th, his own regiment, and a battalion of 
grenadiers taken from all the different 
corps composing that small army. This 
custom of forming picked flank battalions 
has since been wisely abandoned. It pro- 
duced very strong and effective bodies of 
troops, but crippled and reduced the 
regular regiments, while it mortified the 
commanding officers, by depriving them 
of their most active and available men. 
Cole’s brigade was stationed on the left of 
the British line ; and even after the defeat 
of the French left, who at the commence- 
ment of theaction gave way and fled before 
Kempt’s light infantry, they found them- 
selves opposed by such superior numbers, 
including a body of cavalry, that the Gene- 
ral was compelled to throw back the left 
wing of the 27th to secure his flank from 
being turned. Some inexperienced offi- 
cers, led away by the success of Kempt’s 
brigade on the right, strongly recom- 
mended him to advance headlong against 
the enemy ; but he saw the danger of such 
inconsiderate movement, and held his 
ground steadily, until the opportune and un- 
expected arrival of the 20th, under Colonel 
Ross, enabled him to assume the offensive, 
when the last-named gallant regiment 
came up to his support. The overthrow 
of Regnier’s army then became complete, 
and if we had been enabled to pursue them 
with two or three hundred fresh cavalry, 
very few would have escaped. 


**In looking at General Cole’s pro- 
fessional career, itis somewhat singular to 
observe that at Maida he was urged to 
undertake a precipitate advance, without 
orders, which might have compromised 
the army and endangered the fate of the 
day. This he refused to venture; and, 
acting on his own judgment, the event 
proved that he decided wisely. At Al- 
buera he made a movement with his divi- 
sion which won the battle ; and in this 
case also, he acted on his own responsi- 
bility, coinciding with the suggestion of 
Major Hardinge, that here an immediate 
advance was imperatively called for in the 
critical position of affairs. After the 
French had entirely disappeared from the 
field of battle at Maida, the English troops, 
by orders from their commander, Sir John 
Stuart, marched back to the beach, within 
afew miles of which the action was fought, 
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for frepose, food, and supplies of ammu- 
nition. A Indicrous incident then oc- 
curred, which is thus related by Sir Henry 
Bunbury, who was present as Quarter- 
Master-General : —‘* A permission had 
been given that the men of each brigade, in 
turn, might refresh themselves by bathing 
in the sea, the rest lying by their arms. 
While the Grenadiers and Enniskillens 
were in the water, a staff-officer came gai- 
loping in from the front, crying aloud that 
the enemy’s cavalry were coming down. 
In a moment the troops sprang to their 
arms and formed; and Cole’s brawny 
brigade rushing out of the sea, and throw- 
ing their belts on their shoulders, grasped 
their muskets, and drew up in line, without 
attempting to assume an article of cloth- 
ing. The alarm was utterly groundless.” 


LAURA GAY. 
A NOVEL.* 


We are not often inclined to urge 
against a novel, as a cause of blame, 
the fact that it is contained in two 
volumes instead of three. If a short 
book be very good we do not so much 
find fault with its brevity as attribute 
to that brevity the secret of a great 
part of its power. But the perusal 
of “Laura Gay,’ leaves an unplea- 
sant impression on the mind that it 
is in two volumes only because the 
author lacked energy to write the 
third ; it is a good book spoiled by 
the want of due development. The 
want of a third volume reduces its 
plot toa mere incident, and leaves the 
characters of the heroes and heroines 
somewhat too much like cold ab- 
stractions. An inferior writer would, 
no doubt, have found two volumes 
amply sufficient for his purpose: the 
space which our author occupies with 
brilliant colouring, would have af- 
forded to a common-place hand, room 
for a complete picture. 

“Laura Gay” is essentially a novel 
of “‘character ;” the author appears 
to have proposed to himself to write 
a story which should illustrate moral 
principle asearnestly, and at the same 
time as amusingly, as Mrs. Bruton’s 
“Self Control” without having recourse 
to the violence of incident with which 
that book abounds. In this effort he 
is not entirely successful, but yet 
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triumphantly proves that the melo- 
dramatic and the unnatural are not 
necessary to the production of 
an interesting novel; whilst it 
must be admitted that he takes ad- 
vantage of all the aids which a per- 
fect acquaintance with society offers 
to the observant mind. ‘The follow- 
ing extract, relating to one of the 
most important characters, will show 
the care and force which have been 
employed in the production of this 
entertaining work. 


‘The son inherited many of his father’s 
peculiarities : his temper was impatient and 
despotic; his passions were uncontrolled, 
except by interest; his will was their slave, 
and his reason their pander. Happily 
for society the passions are generally 
in such cases, balanced pretty equally, and 

. the result is peccadilloes and feebleness, 
rather than great crimes.” 


The concluding sentence is a fair 
specimen of the author’s power of 
observation; every page breathes a 
similar spirit, and the story needed 
only a more liberal expansion to 
enable it to rank with the most exact 
and striking of modern novels. Many 
readers will probably think that the 
characters are drawn too much from 
one level in society, and are all some- 
what of the same class of mind: and 
this is the case. The author hada 
purpose in view and was afraid of 
losing sight of it fora moment; he 
is not quite sure yet of his powers, 
and hesitates to plunge into the world 
of fiction. Refinement and cultivated 
intellect, whether based on lafgeness 
of heart or narrowness of mind, are 
the constructive instruments which 
he employs throughout. The sweet 
and gentle heroine is a blue-stocking, 
and the character whom he introduces 
as her complete foil and contrast, a 
satirist of no mean merit. We have 
a very strong suspicion, in spite of 
our charge of idleness against the 
author, that “ Laura Gay” was ori- 
ginally written in three volumes, and 
that the missing book contained the 
satire of which there are still very 
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manifest traces. Let us remind the 
author that a conscientious expression, 
without fear or favour, of the truths 
which throng into his brain, is a 
part of the duty of every writer who 
looks upon his vocation as one which 
is to enlighten and improve humanity. 
Can he show Vice in her own image’? 
let him show it. Can he paint the 
fleeting hues of folly ? let him paint 
them. 


LAYS OF THE WAR.* 
THE EMPEROR’S VIGIL, AND THE 
WAVES AND THE WAR.” 


Ir has been said in explanation of the 
dearth of good poems on the present 
war, that it is too close to us—that an 
interval of time is necessary to enable 
us to behold it in proportions suitable 
for the poetic mantle. We are scarcely 
inclined to admit that this argument 
has much strength, for the flowers are 
close to us, and the wavering mists and 
the ceaseless battle of human passions, 
and of all these our poets sing, with 
full notes and clear. ‘Tennyson has 
written a spirited ballad on the Bala- 
clavacharge, and one or two tender and 
graceful poems on the war have fallen 
from other pens ; but the terrible in- 
terest of the subject has raised, as yet, 
no minstrel hand from amidst the 
ever-increasing group of our real 
poets. The two little books whose 
titles we have written above are bot 
of them good, but not good enough t 
take away the reproach which cer- 
tainly lies on the poetical world in 
respect to this subject. Mr. Barry’s 
poems have a claim upon our respect, 
quite apart from any considerations 
respecting their intrinsic merit, for 
we know that the tearful eyes of new- 
made widows and orphans have read 
them, and that the aching brain of 
sorrow has found a relief in the peru- 
sal of their simple but earnest rhymes. 
The following stanzas are extracted 
from what the author calls the intro- 
duction :— 
« 


‘‘ The veteran quits the home of tranquil joys, 
That forty years of well-won laurels shade !— 
The boy girds on the arms he wore as toys, 
To gladden Beauty’s eye, in gay parade ! 


* “Lays of the War.” 


By Michael Joseph Barry. 


Second Edition. ‘‘ The 


Emperor's Vigil, and the Waves and the War.” By Ernest Jones. 
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Right conscious now for other use they’re made, 
And hot to use them—all the glorious tide 
Of free-born manhood in his cheeks displayed,— 
He treads his free soil, with a freeman’s pride,— 
But yesterday a child by a fond mother’s side. 










The hour is come,—the sad, stern, parting hour,— 
Sad hour, when thousands part who ne’er shall met !— 
Yet Hope and Pride can combat Sorrow's power, 
And with the sadness mingle fancies sweet !— 
Loud rings the Imperial City’s every street, 

And Queenly hands a kindly farewell wave, 

And palaces the echoing shouts repeat, 

That cheer, upon their onward way, the brave, 
Who stake their gallant lives, the cause of right to sav 





Mr. Barry has reprinted at the end nyson’s “abortive effort” on that 
of his volume some criticism, which subject. We will not apologise for 
implies that his poem on the Bala- giving our readers an opportunity o! 
klava Charge is far superior to Ten- forming their own judgment :— 

































** Morn smiles serene on sea and land ; 
Where looks it down on scene more grand 
Than Balaklava’s heights command, 

“his calm October day ? 
Light gleams on each proud mountain crest, 
The deep ravines in shadow rest ; 
And Euxine’s diamond glittering breast 
Heaves in the sunny ray. 





it, 
With all the pomp of war displayed— 
Artillery, horsemen, foot brigade— 
The Czar’s great army stands arrayed 
Far on the spreading plain ; 
His charging squadrons’ firm attack 
Our island-sons have beaten back ; 
And bloody corpses strew the track 
O’er which they rode in vain! 









Ill. 
The Rassian guns peal death-knells out 
To right and left from high redoubt, 
From which the ‘Turk, with sudden rout, 

At morning dawn was driven ; 

A pause is in the deadly fray. 
Men deem ’tis over for the day; 
Though by the dread artillery’s play, 
Rock after rock is riven ! 


1V. 





With pride we saw the focmen reel 
Beneath our massive squadrons’ stcel ; 
And then in wild disorder wheel, 

To fiy with coward speed. 
Our light brigade—in numbers few — 
We know hzs souls of valour, too ; 
But what is there for them to do, 
Of proud heroie deed ? 
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Six hundred men—for statues fit, 

Impatient in their saddles sit, 

Whose pawing chargers champ the bit ; 
And sniff the sulphurous air,— 

But who with spurring haste comes on, 

As if himself and steed were one ?— 

Ilis errand is already déne— 


His finger pointing there— 


Vi. 


Ay! there—where bristling cannon close 
in front of thrice ten thousand foes ;— 
Why points he eagerly at those ?— 
What! charge those Russian guns ? 
Ay! such the order he has told: 
We hear it, and our blood rans cold ; 
Could iron soul unmoved behold 
So perish Britain's sons ? 


Vil. 


‘* They know ’tis madness.—Forth they ride, 
With all the death-doomed hero's pride, 
To dash across that ambush wide— 
A life for every pace. 
They gallop forth—O, God ! that cry ;— 
Poor Nolan, thou art first to die! 
Back reels thy steed—on, on they fly! 
In that tremendous race ! 


Vill. 


On, on, with thinned, but closing ranks, 
That keep their line, like rampart banks, 
While shot and shell, from front and flanks, 
Crash through them as they go! 
On, on! their bloody path is spread, 
Each step, with dying and with dead; 
But each proud rider’s manly head 
Turns fearless t’wards the foc! 


We are sorry that Earnest Jones Trembling commerce fled their surface 
should have been so eager to risk the Not a war-ship rode the sea ; 
reputation he has so justly earned by And the despot prayed in secret, 
his ‘* Battle-day, and other Pocms,” * May it long as desert be ! 
by the publication of a volume which 
is certainly of far inferior merit. 
There is a certain amount of talent 
in “The Emperor’s Vigil,” but a great 
portion of it bears a strong resemblance 
to a trite newspaper article turned ‘Sire! ’tis but the sea-mist driving— 
into rhyme. The following are some ’Tis the grey gulls airy train. 
of its most striking verses :— Signs like those, in stormy climates, 

March before the hurricane !’ 


Little clouds, a hand in bigness, 
Mount the limit of the sight ; 

‘ See ye not you specks in distance, 
Fleck the evening’s line of sight 


** At Cronstadtin his granite palace re 7 : 
Walked the peed to a. But the twilight swiftly thickens, 
= > Dies . . ® - . . WwW 
Gazing through the seaward windows, Sweeps the horizon from the view, 
Askin= tidines of the foe. And, with deep foreboding voices, 
a eae “ Boom the tides the darRness throug). 
* * * . 
Glowing stars, with sudden lustre, 
Leap from out the black expanse ; 
Thick the ships of England muster ! 
Fast the signal rockets glance!” 


Redly had the sun descended 
On the sea-line coid and clear, 
Barren wastes of tumbling waters 
Spread before him far and near, 
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We have aright to expect better 
things than this from Ernest Jones ; 
—words that will call up an answer 
from the heart of society, and thoughts 
which it will cherish amongst its 
choicest proverbs. 


THE WANDERER IN ARABIA.” 
Wuew an English country gentleman, 
a member of the Hampshire Hunt, 
goes up the Nile with “ Wilkinson” in 
his hand, and the “Arabian Nights” in 
his heart—when, at the commence- 
ment of the journey, he makes an 
agreement with his cook that he shall 
be at liberty to cut off his head if the 
soup be badly seasoned, and, at its con- 


clusion, insists on havinga full view of 


an Egyptian Bey’s harem, in spite of 
the angry guardian, whom he threatens 
to shoot—when, from the internal 
evidence of his book, we find that he 
was duly furnished with those three 
necessary aids to all successful travel, 
a scholarly mind, a genial temper, and 
a kind heart, we are not much sur- 
prised to find the account of his tra- 
vels worthy of a place in Hakluyt, 
whether we consider the fine spirit in 


which it is written or the vividness of 


the details with which it abounds. 
Through Egypt and through Pa- 
lestine.— Up the Nile, whose waters 
are among waters what champagne 
is among wines, and amongst whose 
ripples the artists who lived upon 
its banks loved to represent the 
happy departed souls—a delightful 
fancy, caught, very probably, from 
the country girls who, in the time 
of the inundation, swim in flocks 
from village to village. Up the 
Nile! Every reader in these days 
knows what that means. A few re- 
marks about Malta, some longer re- 
marks about Alexandria and some 
longest remarks of all about Cairo. 
But, in the mean time, the hire of a 
dragoman—a tall, bronzed Egyptian, 
handsome in face and figure, and 
well dressed. His dress is composed 
of a turban of snow white cotton, 
folded round a red tarboosh, a brown 
cloth-embroidered jacket, silk waist- 
coat, shawl round his waist, full and 
brilliantly white Turkish trousers, 
short to the knee, white stockings, 
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and red slippers. He has an erect 
figure, and well turned limbs, a grave 
face and beautifully formed hands. 
If you are fortunate, his name is Se- 
lim Hassan. Sothe voyage proceeds. 
The boat is very comfortable, and the 
result of the cook’s skill very good. 
The Reis, or captain of the crew, comes 
up and addresses you—* We all on 
board your slaves, master. We doing 
what you liking—we going where you 
tell—we every one your slaves.” This 
falls on your spirit as a refreshing 
balm; you give yourself up to de- 
lightful dreams of eastern rule and 
power ; El Maschal and his basket of 
glass flit across your vision; you 
hear the ripple of water under your 
bedside, mingling with the low tones 
occasionally of the slaves on deck, and 
novel cries, at intervals, of night birds 
of the Delta of the land of Egypt— 
dark Egypt—and fall asleep. 

Ofcourse, it is not long before some 
practical experience of Egyptian law, 
and justice, against which your British 
heart rebels, introduces you toasolemn, 
silent governor, and coffee and pipes, 
which are the charms and the burden 
of all Egyptian travel. You are 
lucky enough to meet some friends 
pursuing the same course as yourself, 
and with them you race, gossip, and 
shoot; and attempt to subdue the 
light-heartedness, which results from 
the mode of life you are leading, by a 
false enthusiasm respecting inscrip- 
tions which you can’t read, and obelisks 
which tire your eyesight. You see some 
villages—collections of crumbling mud 
hovels, the lowest in the scale of shel- 
ter for human beings, save only caves 
and dens in the earth and rocks. The 
huts stand in a lump, without order, 
or a garden or enclosure of any kind 
near them, or a tree to shade them. 
Not a tree, in fact, is in sight on any 
side, and nothing breaks the level 
jlain for miles but these clusters of 
foods on the low swells of ground. 
You think it necessary to make some 
reflections on the Fellaheen and their 
social position, and come to the con- 
clusion that they are much in the 
same state as any other labouring po- 
pulation. Of course you happen to 
see a log of wood on the bank, which 
you turn into a crocodile by a shot 


*“The Wanderer in Arabia,” by G. ‘T. Lowth. 
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from your rifle. By and bye the 
Libyan desert comes down to the edge 
of the water, and lies there, as some 
mysterious being inviting with a beckon- 
ing hand. You remember the idea 
which you had of a desert in your 
youth : trees were near a well, and 
a tent was in their shade, and Arab 
horses were tethered at hand. Dark 
men of the wild breed, with spare 
vesture on their free limbs, were by ; 
and you wandered away into the deep 
solitudes and were alone with the de- 
sert. But the sight of the desert now, 
in these, your elder days, brings a 
sense of responsibility to your mind, 
and makes you feel both more and 
lessa man. As the skeletons of ca- 
mels mark across it the track of the 
pilgrim’s caravan, old habits and con- 
ventional ideas die one by one as you 
gaze onwards towards its horizon, and, 
by their corpses, trace out a path 
which leads you to where the sense of 
existence and the possibilities of crea- 
tion are face to face. But you have 
not gone far in your desert reveries 
before a Copt monk startles them 
away by swimming off to the boat, 


shouting as he swims for a trifle of 


charity. There is a wild imperious- 


ness in the man’s gestures, as though 
he were demanding from you as from 
the representative of society, not an 
alms, but a recompense for all that he 
has lost of life and love within the 


walls of his weary home. Thus float- 
ing on and on, you pass through 
Girgeh, that is famous for its dogs, 
and the country of the Howara, that is 
celebrated for its breed of horses. Sud- 
denly, when you had almost persuaded 
yourself that you had forgotten all 
things European, you are startled by 
the sight of a very English manufac- 
tory, where the Pasha chooses to 
employ hundreds of men in the manu- 
facture of an article, which can be 
bought for less money than it can be 
manufactured for, while the land 
around them,which should grow corn 
to feed them, and which is of more 
value than the article manufactured, 
is lying waste. Here and there you 
see some sheikh tombs, standing quite 
alone out on the short turf at the de- 
sert’s edge, and a few trees are near, 
and by them some humbler graves. 
With their white domed roofs and 
saracenic arched porticos, they are 
perfect, and make you wonder who 
were thé builders of such delicate and 
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graceful structures. Now and then 
flocks of partridges and many snipes 
offer you a fair morning’s sport. 
Sometimes you employ yourself in 
purchasing a scarabeus for a penny; 
sometimes in listening to the music of 
the long two reeded pipe of the chief 
musical performer amongst your crew. 
At length you reach Assouan. ‘The 
arrival at Assouan is anevent. You 
are at the foot of the cataract and on 
the borders of Nubia,—and so this is 
an important point of your voyage. 
It is a busy place ; the port and capi- 
tal of Upper Egypt; and there is 
good society, and you hear all that 
the Nile world of fashion is doing in 
Egypt and Nubia. How gay and 
cheerful is the little world of life, and 
how beautiful across the water is Fle- 
phantina! But half at least of life is 
an illusion. On that green shore, so 
lovely, lies a large and well appointed 
boat, a picture of luxurious quict, 
by the edge of the fresh grass, and 
near the shading and feathery palm 
trees. Who possesses that beautiful 
yacht? While your boat lies on the 
rude but busyshore, you have health, 
blessed deity! for a companion; but 
over that luxurious and bright vessel, 
lying so deliciously by the rippling 
stream and the grass and the shading 
palms, the dark Angel of Death is 
already spreading his wings. A lady 
is there, dying of that malady which 
robs us of the fairest flowers of hu- 
manity, and the British: flag waves 
lazily in the evening at the stern. 
Now comes the ascent of the cataracts : 
it is always an adventure ; the water 
sweeps with a swift sly current round 
the jagged rocks, and, as the boat 
slowy yields to the strain of the palm 
leaf rope, watch the countenance of 
the old Reis, who stands erect in his 
blue and red mantle, and strive to 
gleansome augury of safety. You have 
learned the value of life lately, and 
would scarcely choose to be drowned 
even in the Nile. You scarcely wish 
to leave a world where the weather is 
so lovely, the mornings and evenings 
so exquisitely beautiful; where the 
sky, by day, is transparent as crystal, 
at sunset, a seaof molten gold, rich 
beyond conception, and at night 
lighted by a moon and stars so 
brilliant and clear! The ascent is 
safely accomplished, and after a great 
drinking of coffee and sherry, you go 
by land to catch view of the second 
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cataract. Mr. South 
the unwillingness 
traveller, 
and on, 
days, 


describes 
which the 
going on 
for so many 
retrace his foot- 
steps. We suspect that this feel- 
ing is partly founded on the con- 
viction that now must commence 
that “respectable sight-seeing” which 
every traveller feels himself bound to 
go through with, but would so fain 
avoid. Youcan no longer recline at 
ease and fill yourself with haschish 
soup (the veritable pottage for which 
Esau sold his birthright), whilst you 
pass by temples of the sun and obelisks 
innumerable, and tombs of Rameses 
the Great; you must now make an 
almost daily excursion from your luxu- 
rious dahabeeh to encounter rough 
village dogs and rougher villagers, 
and see figures playing at ioauees 
and cup and ball on the walls of sepul- 
chres. 

That books of eastern travel are 
generally monotonous arises from the 
fact that eastern travel is conducted 
under peculiar circumstances. A tra- 


well 
with 
who has been 
forward ever, 
begins to 


veller in the east is not an exception 
to the established order of things, but 


is rather one of the institutions of the 
country. He is expected and calcu- 
lated on; laws are made for him; 
tribes quarrel for him. And if the 
world there expect that he shall pur- 
sue an established course, much more 
so does the world at home. He must 
take an interest in such and such his- 
torical questions, he must fecl such 
and such religions emotions. You 
would positively be ashamed to look 
your dragoman in the face if you did 
not at the proper time, gaze first ab- 
stractedly and then reflectively at the 
pyramids. 

**Eéthen” was ihe first work which 
showed that a book of eastern travel 
need not necé ~— be a weariness 
anda vexation. Mr. Kinglake threw 
a fresh spirit over old subj jects. Mr. 
Lowth, has w ritten anequally « agreeable 
though more elaborate work, ‘and has 
shown, as all men of talent can always 
show in respect to any subject, that 
there are vast fields of observation 
and reflection still untouched on the 
route of Egyptian and Syrian travel. 
In the present volumes he has thrown 


* «Pie History of Sir Thomas Thumb.” 
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a strong light on the subject of indi- 
vidual eastern character. His sketch 
of his boat’s crew is a_ cartoon 
finished with the perfection of a mini- 
ature; his caravan scenes are land- 
scapes in tapestry work. He _" 1s 
the life romances of the swarthy, lazy, 
vigorous, snarling, good- “a noure -d, 
dull, intellig nt, passive and exciti ible 
(for they are all ‘these by turns) crea- 
tures aout him. He shows us the 
sulky, sullen boatman Ali, on whom 
good words and blows have an equally 
debasi sing effect ; we watch him as the 
one dark spot in all the sunny land- 
scape, until we begin to have a a 
sonal hatred towards the man; ther 
suddenly, as he st inds on the roof of 
the cabin and sends forth a cry towards 
the palm trees, and from the palms 
comes along low wail in answer—but 
we must leave our readers to the plea- 
sure of perusing the story in the 
“Wanderer in Arabia” itself. Then 
we have the story of the Reis and his 
three wives, and that of Parthenus, 
which is too bitterly sad a tale. 

Of the two volumes, one is devoted 
to the journey through Egypt and the 
other to that throu; rh Pales stine ; the 
one is gay and the other grave ; but, 
to reverse Johnson’s criticism on 
“ L’Allegro” and “ Il Penseroso,” we 
may say that there is a good deal of 
gaity in Mr. Lowth’s gravity. 


TIE HISTORY OF SIR THOMAS THUMB.* 


Ws have always been sorry that Swift 
wrote “Gulliver’s ‘Travels to Lilli- 
put ;” we should have liked the work 
to have fallen to Goldsmith, or, per- 
haps, better still, to Charles Lamb; 
the satire might have been less keen, 
the sarcasm less fierce ; but we should 
have had all the story of the world 
spread open before us bathed in a 
twilight atmosphere of tenderness and 
repose Then, perchance, seated on 
some mountain ledge, Gulliver would 
have dammed up a stream with his 
foot, and made a dozen mills to stop, 
whilst his hand fluttered away the 
scared eagle from its nest; half way 
down a little chapel bell would have 
tinkled ; some little way off he would 
have seen two sweet children and two 
fiercemen entering the green wood 
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together; and then how quaintly and 
touchingly would he have seen the 
tragedy acted out amidst the rich 
greenery and the warm sunlight of 
the summer afternoon. ‘The fight of 
the two fierce men, the sullen flight 
of the victor, the terrified wandering 
of the children, the stern cold sleep 
of the dead man under the green 
brake. He would have seen the 
robins gathering together, with soft 
melancholy notes, from branch to 
branch, and the leaves falling from 
their bills like a rain of sapphires in 
the first red rays of the newly risen 
sun. We can but indicate roughly 
what we mean. The hearts of Gold- 
smith and Charles Lamb are as a 
Claude Lens; they show us the world 
in bright and exquisite miniature, 
and satisfy in part the craving of the 
human soul to see all things reduced 
to its own instantaneous comprehen- 
sion. In this feeling lies, to some ex- 
tent, the reason of our love of pic- 
tures; the artist so chooses his point 
of view, so groups his figures, so 
arranges the accessories, that we can 
grasp the subject at once, and render 
ita part of our intellectual percep- 
tions without difficulty. In Swift's 
“ Gulliver's Travels” we have rather 
a@ microscopic view than a Claude 
ens one; he makes his Lilliputians 
small that their vices may uppear 
the larger. Nothing was too great 
for him to find some littleness in it; 
no place so minute but that he could 
find room there for his immense con- 
tempt. We rejoice that it is not from 
him we learn the story of Titania’s 
amours. And we are painfully aware 
that in his hands Puck would have 
been a very scurvy, back-stairs cour- 
tier. But the world has taken care 
to provide itself with plenty of minia- 
tures, of which every trait is gentle 
and sweet ; and in the book before us 
one of these is reset in almost too 
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bright and pretty a framework. A 
child once told us a fairy story as we 
rambled through an unfrequented 
wood-path ; sometimes the hazel nuts 
delayed us, sometimes the untractable 
bushes pleasantly half-strangled us, 
and the style in which the narrative 
progressed under these circumstances, 
reminds us forcibly of this more than 
pretty book, in which Sir Thomas 
Thumb pursues his adventures 
through a very wilderness of silver 
posset cups and purple pansy flowers, 
gossamer spiders, and pools of spilt 
ale; Queen Mabs, Lady Vivianas, 
and King Arthurs; great black cats, 
fairy banquets, and lordly castles on 
the wild sea shore. 


FOEMS.* 

Wit Mr. Cassels forgive us if we 
suspect him of having commenced 
his poetical career as a ‘ spasmodic 
Poet,” and of having repented of 
his sins against good taste and the 
spirit of pure poetry? His verse is 
constantly on the point of breaking 
forth into the turgid and conceited; 
and although it is completely free 
from anything that pains us by its 
affectation, it too frequently only 
escapes from the fantastic, by falling 
into the common-place. If, as we be- 
lieve, the pruning-knife has been used 
with a liberal hand, there was no 
occasion to fill up the gaps which 
it had caused, by an elaborate struc- 
ture of smooth uninteresting rhymes. 
‘There is enough sweet poetry in this 
volume of two hundred pages, to have 
formed one of half the size, which 
would have been worthy of being 
placed on the same shelf with the 
works of our choicest minstrels. 

We extract the following verses, 
not because they are the best, but 
because they display most of the merits 
and defects of Mr. Cassels’ muse. 


“SN THE HEART OF THE CHILD.” 


There is a little dove that sits 
Between the arches all alone, 
Cut and carved in old grey stone, 


And a spider o’er it flits : 


Round and round his web is spun, 
With the still bird looking through, 
From among the beads of dew, 


Set in glories of the sun. 


* Poems, by Walter R. Cassels. 
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So the bird looks out at morn 
At the larks that mount the sky, 
And it gazes still and sly, 

At the new moon’s scanty horn. 


And the owls that fly by night 
Mock it from the ivied tower, 
Hooting at the midnight hour, 

Down upon it from the height. 


But the little dove sits on, 
Calm between the arches there, 
In the holy morning air, 

When the owls with night are gone. 


Then the bells for matins ring 
And the Grey Friars past it go, 
Into church in double row, 
And it hears the chants they sing. 


And the incense stealing out, 
Through the chinks and through the seams, 
Floats among the dusty beams, 

And wreathes all the bird about. 


All the children as they pass 
Turn to see the bird of stone, 
*Twixt the arches all alone, 

Wading to it through the grass. 


Is the spider’s pretty net, 
Hung across the arches there, 
But a frail and foolish snare 
For the little stone bird set ? 


If the place should e’er decay, 
And the tower be crumbled down, 
And the arches overthrown, 
Would the dove then fly away ? 


So that seeking it around, 
All some golden summer day, 
Mid the ruins as they lay, 

It should never more be found ? 





